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I. 

MEDON--ALDA. 

MEDON. 

AND SO we are to liave no „9eniimental Travels 
in Qermang" on hot-pressed paper , illustrated 
with views taken on the spot? 

ALDA. 

No. 

MEDON. 

You have onloaded Time of his wallet only to 
deal oat his ^scraps of things past/^ his shreds 
of remembrance, in beggarly , indolent fashion, 
over your own fireside? You are afraid of being 
termed an egotist; you, who within these ten 
minutes have assured me that not any opinion of 
any human being should prevent you ftom doing, 
saying, writing — any thing — 

ALDA. 

Finish the sentence — any thing, for truth's sake. 
But how is the cause of truth to be advanced 
by the insolent publication of a mass of crude 
tboughtff and hasty observations picked up here 

1 
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and there, „as ptgeoiu pick up pease/^ and which 
now lie safe within the cl&sps of those little great 
books? You need not look at them; they do not 
contain another Diaiy of an Ennuyee, thank 
Heaven ! nor do I feel mach inclined to play the 
Rnnuyeuse in pfuhlic. 

MEDON. 

,,Take any fbrm but ffuA , and my firm nerves 
shall never tremble ;" but with eyes to see, a heart 
to feel, a mind to observe, and a pen to record 
those observations, I do not perceive why you 
fOiouId net contribute eme drop 1o (hat great ocean 
of thought whieh is weltering round (be world f 

ALDA. 

If I could. 

MEDON. 

There are people, who when they travel open 
their eyes and thetr ears, i9>^% -and their mentbs 
to some purpose ,3 and shot up their hearts and 
^uls. I have heard such, persons make It their 
boast , that they have retamed te oM England 
with aH their old prejudices Ihiek upon them ; 
they have come 'back , to use (heir own pHrase, 
„wlth no foreign ideas— ^jMt 4he same as they 
went :'^ they are nuieh to be eOngnilnUit<*d \ I 
hope you are not one of these? 

ALDA. 

I horpe not ; H is this eOld impervious prlUe 
which is (he perdition of mBngUBfa, and of Eng- 
land. I remomber, that to onit of ny several ck- 
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curstoBS m tlw BhiM, we iMid «ii Nard ttie et^an- 
iMMiC an iBngfiidi ifiunily of liigli rank. Tlusre waa 
tke locdiy pftna, plain and shy, wbo never spoke 
to a«y one exoept hui own family, and tben only 
in the lowest wiiisrper. There was the lady mam*- 
ma, so truly lady-like^ with ftne-eat patrician 
feataree , nad in her coantenanco a kind 9t pa»- 
Jve Aautmr, softened by an appearance ofsuffer- 
ling, and ia-JJiealfih. There were two daaghten, 
prond, pale, ftno-loofciag girla, dressed a rmHr, 
with that ittde8ecibfll>Ie air of high pretenaion , so 
etogaiBayinipaasiv0-~iso self-possessed-^ whieb sone 
people eaU fair dUMnguef bat whiek, as extre- 
mes meet, I would rather eaU the rednement of 
Taigarity — the polisli we see hestowod on debased 
material— the plating oYevAho ateel-nthe staeco ovor 
tha bridkwork! 

MJSOON. 

Good ; yon can be severe then ! 



ALDA. 

I apoke generally : bear wilness to the general 
tratk of ttke pictare^ /or it wiU ftt others as weU 
.as the persoMMpes I have brought before yon, who 
MTBf indeed r bat speciiaens of a species. This 
gSDiip , then , had deaigned^y or instinctively on- 
^enehod themselyes in a eorner U the right of 
•tte steoomiany wi^n a /ortUioatiaD of tables and 
BO aroingod as to forbid All approach 
twos or three yjuads ; the yoang ladies had 
eaeb thek ^kctoh-book, and wielded pencil and 
indiaK mhber, I knew not, with what effect,-— 4Nit 
1 know that I never saw either countenance once 
relax or brighten, in the midst of the divine see- 
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nery throagli which we glided. Two ftmale a 
tendants, seated on the enter fortifications, fo 
med a kind of piqaet guard ; and two footmen 
the other end kept watch over the well-appoint 
carriages, and came and went as their attendan 
was required. No one else ventured to approai 
this aristocratic Olympus; the celestials within i 
precincts, though not exactly seated ,.on golde 
stools at golden tables," like the divinities in tti 
song of tlie Parcie, * showed as supreme, as god 
like an indifference to the throng of mortals i 
the nether sphere : no word was exchanged dorin 
the whole day with any of the fifty or sixty hu 
man beings who w^e round them; nay, whe 
the rain drove us down to the pavilion, even there 
amid twelve or fourteen others , they contrive 
to keep themselves aloof from contact and conver 
8ation« In this fashion they probably pursued thei 
tour, exchanging the interior of their traveillni 
carriage for the interior of an hotel ; and ever] 
where associating only with those of their owi 
caste. What dp they see of all that is to be seen \ 
What can they know of what is to be known 1 
What do they endure of what is to be endured^ 
I can speak from experience — ^I have travelled in 
that same style. As they went, so they return; 
happily , or rather pitifully , unconscious of the 
narrow circle in which move their factitious en- 
joyments , their confined experience , their half- 
awakened sympathies I And I should tell you, 
that in the same steam-hoat were two German 
girls , under the care of an elderly relative, I 
think an aunt , and a brother , who was a cele- 

* In G««th«'s Ipliifciiu. 
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brated juriscoMuUe and Jadg« : their rank was 
equal to tbat of my oovntrywomen ; their bloody 
perhapa, more purely noble, that la, older by some 
centuries; and their family more illostrioiiSy by 
God knows how many quarterings ; moreover^ .their 
ikther was a minister of state. Both these girls 
were beautifhl ;— fair, and fair^Jiaired , with com- 
plexions on whieh ^^the rose stood ready with a 
blosh ;** and one , the youngest sister , was ex- 
quisitely lovely — hi truth, die might have sat for 
one of Onido's angels. They walked up and down 
the deck, neijther seeking nor avoiding the proxim- 
ity ef ethers. They accepted the telescopes whicli 
the gentlemen, particularly some young English- 
men, pressed on them when any distant or re- 
markable object came |n view , and repaid the 
courtesy with a bright kindly smile; they were 
natural and easy, and did not deem it necessary 
to mount guard over their cAvn dignity. Do you 
thittk I, did not observe and feel the contrast ? 

BOBDON. 

If nations begin at last to understand each 
ether's true interests — ^morally and politically, it 
will be through the agency of gifted men ; but if 
ever they learn to love and sympathize with each 
other, it wiH be through the medium of you wo- 
men. You smile, and shake your head; but ixk 
spite of a late example , which might soem to 
controvert this idea, I still think so; — our preju- 
dices are stronger and bitterer than yours, because 
they are those which perverted reason builds up 
on a foundation of pride ; but yours , which are 
gentraliy those of fancy and asaociation, soon melt 
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away ftefore yoar fwn kindly aHiretiaiui. Moi 
mobile, m«re iinprcnrible , more eartly yielding t 
external drcamstonces, more easily leading yoiu 
selves to diterent mamieis and luitiits, more quic 
to perceive, more gentle to Judge ;^^yes, U is t 
yon \ire most look, to break down the outworks c 
prejudice — ^you, tbe advanced guard of kumanit 
and civilization I 

MThe gentle race and dear. 
Bj wbom alone tb« \rorl4 is glorified!*' 

Every feeling , well educated , generous , am 
truly refined woman , who travels , is as a dov 
sont out on a mission of peace ; and should brini 
back at least an olive-leaf In her hand , if sh< 
bring nothing else. It is her part to soften th( 
intercourse between rougher and stronger natures 
to aid in the interfusion of (fte gentler sympathies 
to speed (he interchange of art and literature fron 
pole to pole ; not to pervert wit, and talent, an( 
eloquence , and abuse the privileges of her sex 
to sow the seeds of hatred where she might plan 
those of love— to embitter national discord and aver- 
sion, and disseminate individual prejudice ant 
error* 

ALDA. 

Thank you I I need not say how entirely i 
agree with you. 

AUSDON. 

Then tell me, what have you brought horned 
if but an olive-leaf, let us hUve it ; come, unpacli 
your budget. Have yoU collected store of anec- 
dotes, private, literary , scandalous, abnudautl) 
interspersed with proper flames of grUnd- dukes and 
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little dakea , counts , btff^ma , ministers , iioets, 
aatbars, actors^ and opera dancers? 

ALDA. 

He? 

MJLUOSi. 

Cry you mercy f — I did but Jest, so do not IooJk 
80 indignant ! But have you tlien traced tiie cause 
and consequences of that undercurrent of opinion 
xrtHkHk IS slowly Iratanreiy sapping tiM foandAtioiis 
of empires ? Itbkv yM Heard; the low boomiag 
of that mighty ocean which approaches, wave 
after wave, to break up tte dikos and boundaries 
of ancient power? 

ALDA. 

I? no ; how should I — skimming over tlie surface 
oif society with perpetual sunshine and favouring 
iiirf,_l)0W sli4iuld I sound the gulfs and siiuals 
which lie below? 

MMUON, 

Have you, then, analysed that odd combination 
of poetry , metaphysics, aud politics , which , like 
the three primeval colours, tinge in variouN tiiUci 
and shades, simple aud complex, alt literature, 
morab, art, and even conversation, through Ger- 
many ? 

ALDA. 

No , indeed ! 

MB90N. 

Have yott de«i4e(fc between thf 4itereat systems 
of HvOii and Schelluig f 
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ALDA. 

You knew I am a poor philosopher ; but wbeu 
^ Schelling was introdaced to me at Mnnicb , I re- 
member I looked up at him with inexpressible 
admiration, as pne whose giant arm had cut 
through an isthmus, and whose giant mind had 
new modelled the opinions of minds as gigantic 
as his own. 

MEDON. 
Then yoo are of this new school, which r«veals 
V the union of faith and philosophy V 

ALDA. 

If I am, it is by instinct. 

MEDON. 
Well, to descend to your own peculiar sphere, 
have you satisfied yourself as to the moral and 
social position of the women in Germany ? 

AU)A. 

No , indeed ! — at least, not yet. 

MEDON. 
Have you examined and noted down the rou- 
tine of the domestic education of their children? 
Cwe know something of the public and national 
systems.} Can you give some accurate notion 
of the ideas which generally prevail on this sub- 
ject? 

ALDA. 

O no! you have mentioned things which would 
require a.lifH to study. Merely to have thought 
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upon tlion, to bave flMced at tbem, givM roe 
no right to diflCiias taiem, anleas I could bring my 
observations to some tangible fonu, and derive 
from them some useful result. 

MBOON. 

Yet in tliis last Journey you had an objoct — a 
purpose? 

ALDA. 

I had — ^a purpose which has long been revol,vlng 
in my mind — an object never lost sight of; — but 
give me time I — time I ' 

MBIION. 

I see ; — but are you. prepared for consequences ? . 
Can you taslc: your sensitive mind to stand re- 
proach and ridicule? Remember your own story 
of Rnnckten the traveller , who, when about to 
commence his expedition into the desarts of Africa, 
prepared hhnself , by learning beforehand to digest 
poisons ; to swallow without disgust reptiles, spi- 
ders, vermin 

ALDA. 

• „Thou hast the most unsavoury similes !^ 

MBDON. 

Take a proverb then — ),Bisogna coprirsi bene 
il viso innanzi di struzzlcare 11 vespaio.^' 

ALDA. 

I will not hide my face ; nor can I answer yuu 
in thia jesUnc vein, fer to me it is a sorious 
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CHouiSbt There i« hi the kittdty feetfng, tke 
stMintsneous SQ^mpatliy of tlie pul»ne towards me, 
sotnetiiing which fills me with gratltode and re- 
spect , and tells me to respect myself;, which I 
would not exchange for the greater eclat which 
hangs round greater names; — which I will not 
forfeit 1)3' writing one line from an unworthy mo- 
tive ; nor flatter , nor invite , by withholding one 
thought, opinion, or sentiment, which I believe to 
be true, and to which I can put the seal of my 
hearts conviction. 

MEDON. 

Good I I love a little enthusiasm now and then; 
8p like Britomart in the enchanter's palace , the 
motto is, 

n'Btt bold, be bold, And everj wher« be bold!** 

ALDA. 

I should rather say, be gentle, be gentle, every 
where be gentle; and then we cannot be too 
bold, * 

MfiDON. 

Well, then, I return once more to the charge. 
Have you been rambling about the world for these 
six months — yet learned nothing? 

ALDA. 
On (he contrary. 

* Ofer another iron door was trrllt 
Be twt too bold, 

Vtitty Queeft, Bo^ lii^ Cant* Xi 
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Then wbat, in Heaven's name, have you learned. 

ALDA. 

Not niaKh; hut I Iiave learned to sweep my 
miDd itf some ill-conUUioned cobwebs. I havo 
learned to coiisii^r my own acquired knowledge 
but as a torch flung into an abyss , malting tiio 
darkness visible, and showing me the extent of 
my own ignorance. 

HIRDON. 

Then give us— give me, at least— the beuek of 
your ignorance ; only let it be all your own. I 
honour a profession of ignorance — if only for its 
rarity — in these aU-knowing times. Let me tell 
yoa f the igHorance of a candid aad not uncnltiK 
vated mind is better than the seoond-haad H'isdom 
(rf those who take all things f«ir granted; who are 
Um echoes of ethers* opinions, the utterers of 
others' words ; who UUnk they knew , and who 
thin* they think: I am sick of them all. Come, 
reiresh me with a little ignorance— ^and be serioiu. 

Ai<DA. 

Tnu make me smile ; after alf , 'tis only going 
over old ground , and I know not what pleasure, 
what interest it can impart, beyond half an |iour's 
amusement. 

MBDON. 

, Sceptic ! is that nothing V in this harsh , cold, 
working-day world , is half an hoar's amusement 
nothing I Old ground 1 — ^as if yotf did aat know 
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the pleasure of going over old ground with a new 
companion to refresh half-faded recolJectiona — to 
. compare impressions — to correct old ideas and ac- 
quire new ones? O I can suck knowledge out of 
ignorance, as a weazel sucks eggs! — Begin. 

ALDA. 
Where shall I begin ¥ 

M£DON. 

Where, but at the beginning! and then diverge 
as you will. Your first journey was one of mere 
amusement V 

ALDA. 

Merely, and it answered its purpose ; we tra- 
velled d la milor Anglais — a parUe carree — a 
barouche hong on the most approved principle — 
double-cushioned — luxurious — rising and sinking 
on its springs like a swan on the wave — the pockets 
stuffed with new publications— maps and guides 
cut infinitum; English servants for comfort, foreign 
servants /or use; a chess-board, backgammon -ta- 
bles — in short, surrounded with all that could render 
us entirely independent of the amusements we 
had come to seek, and of the people among whom 
we had come to visit. 

MEDON. 

Admirable — and English ! 

ALDA, 
Yes, aud pleasant. I thought, not without gra- 
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titnde, o# tbe eontraat between present feelings 
and those of a former journey. To abandon one- 
self to tbe quickeninff influence of .new objects 
without care or thought of to-morrow y with a 
mind awalce in all its strength; with restored 
health and cheerfulness; with sensibility tamed, 
not dead ; possessing one's soul in quiet ; not sedc- 
ing; nor yet' shrinldng from excitement; not self- 
engrossed, nor yet pining for sympathy : was not 
this much 9 NeC so Interesting, perhaps, as playhig 
the Bnnugee ; but, oh f you know not how sad it 
is to lobk upon the lovely tlireugh tearful eyes, 
and walk among the loving and the kind, wrap- 
ped as in a death-shroud ; to carry into the midst 
of the most glorious scenes' of nature , and the 
divinest creations of art , 'pereeptiens dimmed and 
troubled with sicluiess and anguish : to move in 
the morning with aching and reluctance — to faint 
in the evening with weariness and pain ; to feel 
all change , all motion , a torment to the dying 
heart; all rest, aU delay, a burthen to the impa- 
tient spirit ; to shiver in the presence of joy, 
like a ghost in the sunshine, yet have no sympa- 
thy to spare for snfTering. How could I remember 
that all this had been, and not bless the mirade- 
^erfcer^—Time 9 And apropos to the miracles ef 
ttane-— 1 had on this iirst Journey, one source of 
amusement, which I am sorry I cannot share with 
you at full length; it was the near contemplation 
of a very singular character, of which I can only 
afford you a sketch. Our Chf de voyage, for so 
we chose to entitle him who was the planner and 
director of our excursion , was one of the most 
accomplished and most eccentric of human beings; 
even courtesy might have termed him old, at se- 
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venty; bul old age ami Ite wre luany mihts ama- 
<ler, and it seemed aat thougk he had made soaie 
campaot with Time, like that 9i Faust with the 
devil, and was net to surrender to his iiievitahle 
adversary till the very last moment. Years could 
not qiieneh his Tivacity , nor „stale his infinite 
variet)'.^^ Be had heen one of the prince's wild 
oeiivaaiens in the days of jSheridan and Fox> and 
ooidd play alternately hlaeicgaard and gentleman, 
and ho4h In perfection; but the higtHhom gentle*- 
laan ever proYatled. He had been heir to* an 
enermou ineome, most of which had slipped through 
his fingers unktun^iut , as t(ie Irish say, and had 
stood in the way of a coronet, whieh , semehew 
or other , had passed over his head to light on 
that of his eldest son. He had Jived a life which 
would have ruined twenty iron constituttoMi, and 
had snfered what mi^ht well have broken twenty 
hearts ^of cjommon stuJF; bat bis s^lf-complacency 
was invulnerable, his animal spirits inexhaustible, 
his activity indefatigable* The eccentricities of 
this singular man have been matter of celebrity ; 
bat against each of these, stories it would be easy 
to place some act of benevolence , some trait of 
lofty gentlemanly feeling, which would at least 
neutralize their ejfeet. He often told me that be 
had earl^' in life selected three models, after which 
to form his own conduet and character; namely, 
De Grammont, Hotspur, and irf>rd Herbert of 
Cherburyl and he eertaiaiy did unite. In a grea- 
ter degree than he knew himsetr, the characteri- 
stics of all three. Such was our Chbf, and thus 
ted, thus appointed, away we posted, from land 
to land , from city to eity — 
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BIODON, 

Stay — stay! this is gallopiAg on at the rate of 
Leonora, and her phantom lover — 

nTttmp^ tnmp acroti th* land tv« go, 
Spbwht cpUsb acroM Ui« m«!" 

Take me with you, and a Httle more leisurely. 

ALDA. 

I think Bfugea was the first place which in- 
terested me, perhaps from its historical assocta- 
tlons. Bruges, where monarehs fciased the hand 
to merchants , now emptied of its foroMr splen- 
dour, reminded me of the improvident steward in 
scripture , Who could not dig , and to heg was 
aAiimed. It had an air of grave idleness and 
threadbare dignity ; and its listless , thinly «scatte* 
red inhabitants looked as If they had gone astray 
among the wide streets and hoge tenantless edi- 
fices. There Is one thing here which yon must 
see — the tomb of , Charles the Bold, and his daughter, 
Mary of Burgundy. The tomb is of the most ex- 
qoisito workmanship , composed of polished brass 
and enamelled esenCehoons; and there the fiery 
fiitker and the gentle daiM^bter lie, sMe by side, 
in aenlptnrtd brenso, equally still, cold, and silent* 
I remember that I stood long gasing on the in- 
scription, which made me smile, aad made me 
think. There was no mention of defeat and mw* 
saere, disgncofnl flight, or ohscnre death. „But,'' 
says the epitaph, after onumeraUng his titles, his 
exploits, and hhi virtues, „fortune^ who had hi- 
therto boon his good lady, nngently turned her 
back upon him on sath a day •! aach a year» and 
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oppressed him" — ^an amnsiiig instance of mingle 
courtesy and ntUvete* Gbent was our next rest 
ing place. Tbe aspect of Ghent, so familiarize 
to us of late by our travelled artists^ made a stron 
impression upon me, and I used to walk about fo 
hours together, looking at the strange picturesqn 
old buildings coeval with the Spanish dominion 
with their ornamented Ironts and peaked roofs 
There is much trade here, many flourishing manu 
foctories, and the canals and quays often exhi 
bited a lively scene of bustle, of which the form 
at least, was new to us. The first exposition, oi 
exhibition, of the newly-founded Royal Academi 
of the Netherlands was at this season open. Yoi 
will allow it was a fair opportunity of judgini 
of the present state of painting , in the self>sam< 
land, where she bad once found, if not a temple 
at least a home. 

MEDON. 

And learned to be homely — but the result? 

ALDA. 

I can scarcely express the surprise I felt at the 
time, though it has since diminished on reflection. 
All th» attempts at historical paintiBg were bad, 
without exception. There was the usual assort- 
ment of Virgins, St. Cecilias, Cupids and Psyches, 
Zephyrs and Floras ;>-< but such incomparable 
atrocities ! There were ^some cabinet pictures in 
the same style in which their Flemish ancestors 
excelled-such as small interior conT9r8ation pieces, 
battle pieces, and flowers and fruit; some of these 
were really excellent , but the proportion of bad 
to good was certainly fifty to one. 
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MEDON. 

Something liKe oar own Royal Academy. 

ALDA. 

No; becaiusie witli much which was quite m bad, 
quite as insipid , as coarse in taste, as stupidly 
presmnptaous in attempt, and ridicolotis in failure^ 
as ever shocked me on the walls of Somevset 
House, there was nothing to he compared to the 
host pictures I have seen there. As I looked and 
listened to the remarks of the crowd around me^ 
I perceived that the taste for art is even as low 
in the Netherlands as it is here and elsewhere. 

MEDON. 

And, surely, not from the want of models, nor 
from the want of facility in the means of studying 
them. You visited, of course, Schamp's collection? 

ALDA. 

Surely; there were miracles of art crowded 
together like goods in a counting-house, with won- 
drous economy of space, and more lamentable 
economy of light Some were nailed against doors, 
inside aud out, or suspended from screens and 
window-shatters. Here I saw Rubens' picture of 
Father Rutseli , the confessor of Albert and Isa^ 
bella ; one ef those heads more suited to the crown 
than to the cowl — ^grand, sagacious, intellectual, 
with such a world of meaning ki the eye , that 
one almost shrunk away from the expression. 
Here, too, I found that remaekable picture of Char- 
les the First , painted 1^ l^ly daring the king's 
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imprisonment at Win(lwr>**4te only one for wbicli 
he sat between. hi9 dethronement and his death : 
he is stai melancholy and genttemanlike; hut not 
quite so digniied as on the canvass of Van- 
dyke. This is the very picture that Horace Wal- 
pole awBCiiis as lost or ahatracted firom the col- 
lectlstt at Windsor. How it came kito Sohamp's 
collection^ I could not learn. A very smaU head 
of an Italian cid by Correggio^ or in his niABii^r , 
taHBg dote hesAde a Dutch g|rlt>y Mieris : equally 
eacquiiiite m pahitincs' thoy gave me an opportu- 
nity of contrasting two styles ^ both foundoA. iu 
nature*^ but the naturo , how different I Uie one 
all life, the other life and souU Sduwi^'s col- 
lection is liberally open to the public, as well as 
many others ; if artists AiU^ U is not for want of 
models. 

MEDOX. 

Perhaps for want of pAtronage ? Yet I bear 
that the late king of the Netherlands sent several 
young artists to Italy at Ua own expense, and 
that the Prince of Orange was liberal and even 
munificent in his purchases— particularly of the old 
masters. 

ALDA. 

When 1 went to see the ooUection of (he Prince 
of Orange at Brussels, I stepped frosft the room 
in which bung the glorious Vandykes, perhaps un- 
eqaaUed in the world , intu (be a4joluing apart- 
ment, in which were two unfinished portraits 
disposed upon easels. They reK^aented BMmbers 
of the prince's family ; and were painted by a 
native artist of faahionablo fame , and royally 
patronised. These were poiated out to my admt- 
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rstioA as mivevBilly appfovMl. Wbai skall I 
say of tbem ? Believe me , ttiat they wefe ce»- 
ieinptible beyond all teims el eontemptt Can you 
tell me why the Prinee of Urange shouM have 
saffleient taste to select and ai^proprtate the ftneat 
specimens of art, ani yet porchaae and patronise 
the vilest daflhs ever perpetrated by iMbedtity 
and pressmptton? 

MEDON. 

I know not; unless it be that in the former case 
he made use of other's eyes and judgment^ and in 
the latter^ of liis own. 

ALDA. 

I might have antieipated the answer ; bat be 
that as it may, of all the galleries I saw in the 
Netherlands, the small but invalaable collection 
he had formed in his palace pleased me most. I 
remember a portrait of Sir Thomas More, by 
Holbein. A female head, by Leonardo da Vinci, 
said to be one ot the mistresses of Francis I^ but 
this is doobtM; that most magniicen groop, Christ 
delivering the keys to St. Peter, by Rubens, onoe 
in England ; about eight or ten Vandykes, master- 
pieces—for insUnce , Philip IV. and his mteister 
Olivares; and a Chevalier le Roy and his wife^ 
all that you can imagine of chivalrous dig- 
nity , and lady-lUro grace. But there was one 
picture, a family group, by Gensalea, which stmek 
me more than all the rest put together. I had 
never seen any production of this painter, whose 
works are scarcely known eat of Spain ; and I 
looked upon this with equal astonishment and ad- 
miration. There was also a small , bat meat ou* 
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rioiu collection of pictmres, of tbe anetent Flwnifili 
and Gennan schools, wliicli it is now the fashion 
to admire , and , what is worse, to imitate. The 
word fashion does not express the national enthu- 
siasm on this subject which prevails in Germany. 
I can understand that these pictures are often 
most interesting as hiistoric dooumenta, and often 
admirahle for their literal transcripts of nature 
and expression, hut they can only possess com- 
parative excellence and relative value ; and where 
tbe feeling of ideal beauty and classic grace has 
beeok highly ^cultivated , the eye shrinks involun- 
tarily from these hard, grotesque, and glaring 
productions of an age when genius was blindly 
groping amid the dark ness of j gnorance. To con- 
fess the truth, I was sbmetTmes annoyed, and 
sometimes amused, by the cant I heard in Ger- 
many about those schools of painting which pre- 
ceded Albert Durer. Perhaps I should not say 
cant — ^it is a vile expression; and in German af- 
fectation there is something so very peculiar — so 
poetical, so — sm> natural ^ if I might say so, that 
I would give it another name if 1 could find one. 
m^tbis worship^ of their old painters, I really 
could sympathize sometimes , even when it most 
provoked me. Retzsch, whom I had the delight 
of knowing at Dresden, rtiewed ne a sketch, in 
which he had ridiculed this mania with the most 
exquisite humour: it represented the torso of an 
antique Apollo,. C^mblematical of ideal grace,} 
mutilated and half buried in the earth, and sub- 
ject to every species of profanation; it serves as 
a stool for a German student, who, with his 
shirtcollar turned down, and his hair dishevelled, 
and his cap stuck on one side, a to Rafaelle, is 
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• intently eopying a stiff, hard , mnr-lookiag old 
Madonna, while Ignorance lookt on, gaping with 
admiration. No one knows better than Retzsch 
the value of these ancient masters — no one has a 
more genuine feeling for all that is admirahie in 
them; bat no one feels more sensibly the gross 
perversion and exaggeration of the worship paid 
to them. I wish he would publish this good- 
humoured little bit of satire , which is too just 
and too gracofal to be called a caricature. 

I must tell yon, however, that there were two 
most curious old pictures in the Orange Gallery, 
which arrested my attention, and of which I have 
retained a very distinct and vivid recollection; 
and that is more than I can say of many better 
pictures. They tell, in a striking manner, a very 
interesting story: the circumstances are said to 
liave occurred about the year 986, but I cannot 
say that they rest on any very credible authority. 
Of these two pictures, each exhibits two scenes. 
A certain nobleman , a favourite of the Emperor 
Otho , is condemned to death by his master on 
the false testimony of the Empress, C^ sort of 
Potlpbar's wife ,) who has accused him of having 
tempted her to break her marriage vow. In the 
back-ground we see i the unfortunate man led to 
judgment ; he is in his shirt, bare-footed and bare- 
headed. His wife walks at his side , to whom 
he appears to be speaking earnestly, and end- 
eavouring to persuade her of his innocence. A 
ftlar precedes them, and a crowd of people follow 
after. On the wails of the city stand the Empe- 
ror and his wicked Empress, looking down on the 
melancholy procesrion. In the foreground, we 
have the dead body of the victim, siretehed open 
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Oie earth , and the executioner Ui ia the act ef 
deltverlng the head to his wife , whe looks grim 
witii despair. The servred head and flowing Mood 
are painted with eadi a herrid and literal fidelity 
to nature , that it has been found advisable to 
eeyer tliis person ef the i^icture. 

In the foregrMmd ef the seteond picture , tlie 
l&mperor Otho is represenied on bis throne , sur- 
rounded Uy his eoansellars and coivtiers. Before 
Mm kneels the widow of Ahe Cennt ; she has the 
ghastly head of lier husband In her iap > and in 
her leil-ba*d she holds fiimiy imd 4inhurt the red- 
het iron, the fiery ordeal by whieh she proves to 
the «atlAs(hction «f ail preaent the innocence of 
her murdered lord. The Bmp«fer loolcs thunder- 
stmclc ; the Bmpress frtiands convieted , and is 
condemned to deatth ; and in the baofcrgroond, we 
have Che catastnopfae. (SHie is beund ^ a stal^e, 
the fire is kindled, and she BniTers the terrible 
penalty of her ciime. These pictures , in subject 
and exeoutlon, might be termed tragico-comico- 
histerical ; bat in aipite of the harshness of the 
drawing, «nd the thousand defects of style and 
taste , they fix the attention by the vigour of the 
colouring and tfhe expression of the heads , many 
of which are evidently from the life. Vbe story 
ia tmd in a very complete thoagh very inartillh ^ 
eiai manner. The painter, Beriok Ste uerbout, was 
•ne of the very earHeat of tl» 94emish masten, 
and lived about 14f8, nmay y«ars hefoce Albert 
IMirer and Holbein. I have haacd ttat niey were 
painted f<ir the city of iicrEaine, and mitil ^ein- 
T«sion of the French , they remained nndbrtiiibed, 
and almost nnnotioed , In the HetcdHde-ViUe. 
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MBDON. 

Does this collection of tbe Prince of Orange 
still exist at Brpsseis ? 

ALOA. 

I ant told tliat it does — that the whole palace, 
the fornitore , the pictures , remain precisely as 
the prince and his fomily left them: that even 
down to the princess's work-box, and the portraits 
of her children which hang in ber boudoir, no- 
thing has been touched. Tiiis does not speak well 
for Mng lieopold's gaUahitry ; and , In his place, 
i Chink I woold Imv« sent the pclTate property 
of mr rWrn after kirn. 

So would not I, for this is not the age of 
chivalry, but of common sense. As to the pictures, 
the Belgians might plead that they were purchased 
with the public money , therefore Justly public 
property. No, no; he should not have a picture 
of tliem — „If a Vandyke would save his soul, he 
should not; I'd keep them by this hand !^' that is, 
as long as I had a plausible excuse for keeping 
them ; but the princess should have had her work- 
b(Nr and her children by the first courier. What 
more at Brussels? 

ALDA. 

1 can reMlleot no more. The weather was 
anltry : we dressed , and dined, And ate isee, and 
drove u|^ «nd down the AU^e Vette , and saw, I 
believe, aH that <is to »e «cn » c hnrciie8 , palaces, 
bespitais, and «o forth. We went frem themw to 
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Atx-la-CHapelie and Spa. Ai it was tUe i 
of the season, and both places were crowded 
gay invalids, perhaps I ought to have been 
much amused, bat I confess I was ennuy 
death. 

MEDON. 

This I can hardly conceive; for though 
might have been little to amuse one of youi 
of mind, there should have been much to obs 

ALDA. 

There might have been matter for observe 
or ridicule, .or reflexion, at the moment, bat no 
that I remember with pleasure. Spa I dis 
particularly. I believe I am not in my m 
cold or stem; but there was something Ik 
shallow tawdry, vicious gaiety of this place, ^ 
disgusted m^. In all watering-places exCr 
meet ; sickness and suffering, youth and dissipa 
beggary and riches, collect together ; but Spa 1 
a very small town, a mere village, the app: 
mation is brought immediately under the e} 
every hour, every moment , and the beauty o 
scenery around only rendered it more disagree; 
to me, even the hill of Annette and Lubin 
polluted. Oar Chef de voyage, who had vl 
Spa fifty years before , when on his grand 
walked about with great complacency , reca 
his youthful pleasures, and the days when he 
to gallant his beautiful cousin , the Duchea 
Rutland, of divine memory. While the rest i^ 
party were amused , I fell into my old hat 
thinking and observing, and my contempla 
were not agreeable. But, instead of dealii 
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these general remarks , I will sketdi ymi one or 
two pietares wJiich have dwelt upon my memory. 
We had a well-dressed laqaais-de-place, whose 
honesty and good-humour rendered him an espe- 
cial favourite. His wife heing ill, I went te see 
her; to my great surprise he conducted me to a 
little mod hovel, worse than the worst Irish cahin 
I ever heard described, where his wife lay stret- 
ched upon some straw, covered with a rug, and 
a lUtie neglected ragged child was crawling about 
the floor, and about her bed. It seems then, that . 
this poor man, who every day waited at our lu- 
xurious table, dressed in smiles, and must habitually 
have witnessed the wasteful expenditure of the 
rich, returned every night to his miserable home, 
if home It could be called , to feel the stings of 
want with double bitterness. He told me that he 
and his wife lived the greater part of the year 
open water-gruel, and that the row of Wretched 
eahkis, of which his own formed one , was inha* 
bited by those who, lilDe himself, were dependent 
upon the rich, extravagant, and dissipated strangers 
for the little pittance which was to «apport them 
for a twelvemonth. Was not this a fearful con- 
trast? I riionld tell you that the benevolence of 
our Ghef rendered this poor couple independent 
of flange or chance for the next year. My other 
picture is in a dilTerent style. Yon know that at 
Spa Vttt theatre immediately Joins the ball-room. 
As soon as the performances are over, the parterre 
is laid down with boards , and in a few minutes 
metamorphosed into a gambling saloon. One night 
cnriosity led me to be a spectator at s^ono of the 
rmige et noir tables. While I was there, a Fle- 
mish lady of rank , the Baroness B , eame 
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in, hanging on the ann of a gentleman; she \ 
not young, but still handsome.- I had often i 
her in oar wallcs ; -and had been struck by 
fine eyes, and the amiabte expression of her 001 
tenance. After one or two turns up and do 
the room, laughing and talking, she careless 
and as if from a sudden thought, seated hers 
at the table. By degrees she became interest 
in the game, her stakes became deeper, her cou 
tenance became agitated , and her brow cIoud< 
I left her playing. The next evening w^hen 
entered , I found her aiready seated at the tabl 
as indeed I had anticipated. I watched her f* 
some time with a painful interest It was evidei 
that she was not an habitual gambler,^ like seven 
others at the same table, whose hard impassiv 
features never varied with the variations of th 
game. There was one little old withered skeletoi 
of a woman, like a death's head in artificial flow 
ers, who stretched out her harpy claws upoi 
the rouleaus of gold and silver, without moving ] 
muscle or a wrinkle of her face, — with hardly ai 
' additional twinkle in her dull grey eye. Not si 
my poor baroness, who became every moment mor( 
agitated and more eager: her eyes sparkled witl 
an unnatural keenness, her teeth became set, ani 
her lips drawn away from them , wore , insteai 
of the sweet smile which had at first attracts 
my attention , a grin of desperation. Gradually 
as I looked at her, her countenance assumed si 
hideous , and , I may add , so vile an expression 
that I could no longer endure the spectacle, 
hastened from the room — more moved, more shockei 
than I can express ; and often , since that time 
her face has risen upon my day and night dreaim 
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like a horrid sapernatural mask. Her husband, 
for this wretched woman was a wife and a mother, 
eame to meet her a few days afterwards , and 
accompany her home; but I heard tliat in the inter- 
val she had attempted self-destruction, and failed. 

MKOON. 

The case is but too common; and even you, 
who are always seeking reasons and excuses for 
the delinquencies of your sex, would hardly find 
them here. 

ALDA. 

And onleas I could know what were the pre- 
vloMs habits and education of the victim, through 
what influences, blest or nnblest, her mind had 
been trained, her moral existence bailt up — should 
I condemn? Who had taught this woman self- 
knowledge 9 — who had instructed her in the ele- 
ments of her own being, and guarded her against 
her own excitable temperament? — what friendly 
voice had warned her ignorance? — what secret 
burden of misery — what Joyless emptiness of 
heart — ^what fever of the nerves — what weariness 
of spiritr— what „thattkle8s husband or faithless 
lover*' had driven her to the edge of the precipice? 
In this particular case I know that the hosbaad 
bore the character of being both negligent and 
dissipated; and where was he, — what were his 
haunts and his amusements, while his wife staked 
with her gold, her honour, her reason , and her 
life ? Tell me all this before we dare to pass 
judgment O it is easy to compute what is done ! 
and yet, who but the Being above us all , can 
know what is riMustedl 
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MKDON. 

Too woald plead then for a femaie gambler ? 

ALDA. 

Wby do you lay such an emphasis upon femaie 
gambler? In what respect is a female gambler 
worse than one of your sex ? The case is more 
pitiable,— more rare— therefore, perhaps, more 
shocking; but why more hateful? 

MEDON. 

You pose me. 

ALDA 

Then I will leave yon to thiiilL ; — or shall I go 
on? for at this rate we shall nevei* arrive at the 
end of our journey. I was at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
was I not? Well, I spare yon the relics of 
Charlemagne, and if you have any dear or splendid 
associations with that great name, spare your 
imagination the shock it may receive in the ca- 
thedral at Aix, and leave „YarroW unvisited/'* 
Luckily the theatre at Aix is beautiful, and there 
was a fine opera, and a very perfect orchestra; 
the singers tolerable. It was here I first heard 
the Don Juan and the FreyschutK performed in 
the German fashion, and with German words. 
Tlie Freyschata gave me unmixed pleasure. In 
the Don Juan I missed the recitative , and the 
soft Italian flow of syllables, from which the music 
had been divorced; so that the ear, long habitua- 
ted to that marriagv of sweet sounds, was die* 
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appointed; but to listen without pleasure and ex- 
citement was impossible. I remember that on 
looking round, after Donna Anna's song, I was 
surprised to see our Chef de voyage bathed in 
tears ; but, no whit disconcerted, he merely wiped 
tbem away, saying, with a smile, ;,It is the very 
prettiest, softest thing to cry to one's self!'' Af- 
terwards, when we were in the carriage, he ex- 
pressed his surprise that any man should be a- 
shamed of tears. „For my own part ,'' he added, 
„when I wish to enjoy the very high sublime of 
luxury, I dine alone, order a mutton cutlet, cuite 
a point, with a bottle of Burgundy on one side, 
and Ovid's epistle of Penelope to Ulysses on the 
other; and so I read, and eat, and cry to ra>sclf. 
And then he repeated with enthusiasm — 

^ „Hauc tua PeueUpe lento tibi milttt Uijrsse; 
Nil mlhi rcscribas allaxncn ipse vcoij'* 

his eyes glistening as he recited the lines; he 
made me feel their beauty without understanding 
a word of their sense. „Strangest , and happiest 
of men !'' I thought as I looked at him, „that 
after living seventy years in this world, can still 
have tears to spare for the sorrows of Penelope!'' 
Well, our next resting place was Cologne. 

AIBUON. 

You pause? — you have nothing to say of Co- 
logne ? No English traveller , except your pro- 
fessed tourists and guide-book makers, ever has; 
of the crowds who pass through the place, on their 
way up or down the Rhine, h»w few spend more 
than a night or a day there ! their walk is between 
the Ilheinberg and the cathedral; they look, per- 
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hftps , witU a. uieermg curiosity, at Une ciliiviic « 
the Tlucee Kjngs; cut tl^e usual je.sl» on tb 
Leda 4iid tlie Cupid and PsycUe;"^ glance at th 
Hi. Peter, qf Rnbeim; lounge on tbe bridge i 
boats; stock themselves witb eau-de-Cologn< 
an^ tUen away ! And yet. tliis strange old cit^ 
\v4)ich. a bigoted priesthood, a jealous magUitracj) 
anil a. variety of historical causes, have so loni 
Kept isolated in the midst of JQurope, witb it 
Roman origin, its classical associations, tbe wUi 
gothic superstitions of which it baa been. th< 
theatre; its legion of martyrs, its three kingf 
and eleven thousand virgins , and tbe peculiai 
manners i^nd physiognomy of the people, strangel) 
take tbe fancy. What has become ofita three 
hundred and fifty churches , and its thirty thour 
sand beggars ? — Thirty thousand beggars ! Was 
there e^er such a splendid establishment of licen- 
sed laziness , and consecrated rags and wallets ! 
Wbat a magnificent idea- does it give one of the 
inexbanstible charity, and the inoalculable riches 
of. tbQ inhabitants ! but the French came with 
tbeir besun of. purification and destruction; and 
lol tbe churches, were turned into arsenals, the 
convents, into barracks ; and- from- its old-accusto- 
med haunts, „the genius of beggary was witb 
sighing sent." I really believe, that were I again 
to visit Cologne, I would not be content with a 
mer^ 4up,erficiaL c;Iance , imsk heretofore. 

ALDA. 

And: yma would- de well. To confess the Irutli; 

Tfi«i,cel«br»Jtni apiviue. g«ms vfUuh. ad^rs lb* relict of 
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our Jb»t iukpreaiions of the placft were excewliugly 
diflftgreeahle; il^ appeared: &liage, Eambling, gloamy 
old: city, wbase endless narrow dUAy stneeta, and; 
doll dingy-lQofcing edUlce», HcerOi any tbing but*. 
Inviling; Nmr on a saeond.and a tiiird visit wexe 
we tempted; to prolong our stay. Yet.C<^ldgna ha» 
sinoe become most inter.e8ting-tD mefromsa iriendr 
ship I> formed witb a Golonese^ a. descendant of/ 
one of tbQ oldest . patrician families of ttae placMi.. 
Hqw sbe lavedi ber old. city ! — 'how she worshipped', 
eviery rjQlic with the > most poetical » if not tbemosti, 
pious vimeratloni — how she looked down npo«i! 
Beriin with soorn, as an upstarl city., „unet t2iU»: 
ma chbre , qui »'« ni hUioire, id ttiMquiU/* The.' 
cathedral she used to call „iroii Berceau.," and 
the three kings. „«ie« troUx peresJ^ Her prefoundi 
knowledge of general history, her minute aoquahk- 
tance with.the local antiquities, the peculiar cn»f. 
toms, the wild.- legends , the solemn superstitions! 
of; her btrthrplace, added to the. meati lively, ima- 
gination and admirable descriptive powers , w£r«. 
to me an inexhaustible source of delight and in^ 
formation. It. appears that the people of Cologne • 
have av distinct character , but little modified, by 
intercourse with the surrounding country, and pre* 
served I -hy continual intermarriages among' thern^ 
selve«i» lUiey. have a dialect, and songs, and 
ballads, and music, peculiar, to their city; and are 
remarkable for an. original vein of. racy humour,, 
a 'vengeful spirit, an exceeding sujierstition , a. 
blind, attachment to their native customs, a very 
decided coutcmpti for other poaple, and.a surpaaa- 
iag hatred of. all innovations. They nwer ad- 
mitted the jurisdiction of the eleetors. of Cologne,, 
and, although; the moalhignted people in the wnrld, 
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were generally at war witb their archbisliops. 
Even Napoleon could not make them comformable. 
The city is now attached to Prussia, but stiii 
retains most of its ancient privileges; and all its 
aneient spirit of insubordination and independence. 
When, in 1830, the king of Prussia wished Co 
force upon them an unpopular magistrate, the 
'whole city rose, and obliged the obnoxious presi- 
dent to resign; the government, armed with all 
its legal and miiitao' terrors , could do nothing 
against the determined spirit of this half-civilized, 
fearless, reckless, yet merry, good-humoured po- 
pulace. A history of this grotesque revolution, 
which had the same duration as the celebrated 
trais jours de Paris, and exhibited in its progress 
and issue some of the most striking , most cha- 
racteristic, most farcical scenes you can imagine, 
were worthy of a Colone^e Walter Scott. How 
I wish I could give you some of my friend's rich 
graphic sketches and humorous pictures of popular 
manner I but I feel tliat their peculiar spirit would 
evaporate in my hands. The event is celebrated 
in their local history as „ta Hevolution du Car^ 
naval !*^ and this reminds nie of another peculiarity 
of Cologne. The carnival is still celebrated there 
with a degree of splendour and fantastic humour, 
exceeding even the festivities of Rome and Naples 
in the present day ; but as the season of the car- 
nival is not the season for flight with our English 
birds of passage , few have ever witnessed these 
extraordinary Saturnalia. Such is the general 
ignorance or indifference relative to Cologne, that 
I met the other day with a very accomplished 
man, and a lover of art, who had frequently visited 
tho place, and yet he had never seen the Medusa. 
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HEDON. 

Nor I, by this good lightt— I never even beard 
of it! 

ALDA. 

And Mow abaU I attempt to deaerilie it? Unless 
I had tlte ,,large utterance of the early gods/' or 
could pour forth a string of Greek or German 
compounds, I know not in what words I could 
do justice to the effect it prdduced upon me. This 
wondrous mask measures about two feet and a 
half in height;"^ the colossal features, and I may 
add, the colossal eiq^ression; grand without exag- 
geration—so awfully vast, and yet so gloriously 
beautiful; the full rich lips curled with disdain — 
the V mighty wings overshadewhig the knit and 
tortured brow-^the madness in the large dilated 
eyes — the wreathing and recoiling snakes, came 
upon me like something supernatural, and impressed 
me at onee with astonishment, horror, and admi- 
ration. I was quite unprepared for what I beheld. 
As I stood before it my mind seemed to elevate 
anii enlarge itself to admit this new vision of 
grandeur. Nothing but the two Fates in the ■!- 
gin marbles , and the Torso of the Vatican , ever 
affected me with the same inexpressible sense of 
the sublime : and this is n«t a fragment of some 
grand mystery , of which the remainder has been 
„to night and cbaos hurled */< it is entbre, in 
admirable preservation , and the workmanship as 
perfect as tbe conception is magnificent I &now 
not If it would have affected another in the same 



* It is nearly twie« the fixe of tkc famous *nd weU known 
Mednsa Rondanim, now in tlic Gljptoclioli at Bfanioh.' 
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manner. For me , tbe ghastly allegory of tlie 
Medusa bas a peculiar fascination. I confess that 
I bave never whplly understood it, nor bave any 
of the usoal explanations satisfied me ; it appears 
to me, that the GreelEs, in thus blending tbe ex- 
tremes of loveliness and terror, bad a meaning, 
a purpose , more than is dreamt of by oar philo- 
sophy. 

BOBDON. 

But, bow came this wonderful relic to Cologne, 
of all places in the world? 

ALDA.! 
It stopped there on its road t» England. 

MEDON. 

By what perverse destiny? — was it avarice on 
our part, or force or fraud on that of others ? 

ALDA. 

It was, as Desdemona says, „our wretched for- 
tune:" bvt the story, with all its circumstances, 
does so much honour to human nature, that it 
has half reconciled me to our loss. Yon must 
have heard of Professor Wallraf of Cologne, one 
of tbe canons of the cathedral , who , with his 
professorship and his canonship together, may have 
possessed from five to seven hundred francs a 
year. He was one of those wonderful and uni- 
versal scholars, of whom we read in former times- 
men who concentrated ail their powers and pas- 
sions, and intellectual faculties, in the acquirement 
and advancement of knowledge, without any sel- 
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fish aim or object, and from the mero abstract 
love of science. Early in life this man formed 
the resolution to remove from bis native city the 
reproach of self-satisfied ignorance and monastic 
prejudices, which had hitherto characterized it; 
and in the course of a long existence of labour 
and privation, as professor and teacher, he con- 
trived to collect tojgether books, manuscripts, pic- 
tures, gems, works of art, and objects of natural 
history, to an immense amount. In the year 1818, 
on recovering from a dangerous illness, he pre- 
sented his whole collection to his native city ; and 
the magistracy, in return, bestowed on him a 
pension of three thousand francs for the remainder 
«f Ma life. He was then more than seventy. 
About the same time a dealer in antiquities arrived 
Arom Rome, bringing with him this divine Medusa, 
with various 'Other busts and fragments: he waa 
on his way to England , where he hoped to dis- 
pose of them. He asked for his whole collection 
twelv.e thousand francs, and refused to sell any 
part of it separately. The city refused to make 
the purchase, thinking it too dear, and Wallraf, 
in despair at the idea of the glorious relic being 
consigned to other lands, mortgaged his yearly 
pension in order to raise the money, purchased 
the Medusa , presented it to the city , and then 
cheerfully resumed his accustomed life of self-de- 
niai aud frugality. His only dread was lest he 
should' die before the period was expired. He lived, 
however, to pay off his debt, and in three months 
afterwards he died. ^ Was not this admirable ? 
The first time I saw the Blednsa I did not know 

* Professor WaUraff died on the ISth of Marcb, 1814. 
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ada Aaeedott ; th0 aeeand timo, as I ItolCMt at it, 
I tttouglit of Wallnif, aad felt liow miieh a moral 
interest can add to the ebarm of wliat is in itself 
■Mst perfect 

MEDON. 

I will eortainly make a pilgrimage to tbis Me- 
dosa. Slie most be vortli aU the tieven tbeusand 
Tirgins together. What neztV 

ALDA. 

Instead of embarlKing in the steamboat , we 
posted along the left hanic of the ahine, spending 
a few days at Bonn, at Godesherg, and at Ehren- 
hreitstein; bat I shoald tell yoa: as yoa allow 
me to diverge , that on my second journey , I 
owed much to a residence of some woeJcs at Bono. 
V There I became acquainted with the celebrated 
Aschlegel, or I shoald rather say, M. le Chevalier 
de Sdilegel, for I believe his titles and his ^starry 
honours'' are not Indifferent to him ; and in truth 
he wears them very gracefully. I was rather 
surprised to find in this snblhne and elo^nent cri- 
tic, this awful scholar, whoso comprehensive 
mind 1ms grasped the whole universe of art, a 
most agreeable , lively , social being. Of the 
judgments passed on him in his own country , I 
know littis, and understand less; I am not deep 
in German literary polemics. To me ho was the 
author of the lectures on „Ilramatic Literature,'' 
and the translator of Bhakspeare, and, moreover, 
all that was amiahle and polite: and wm art 
this enough y 
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...,<..*• 'BUfiDOir. 

Enougih ^or you, certainly; but, I believe Chat 
at tbis time Sehlegel would ratber found bis fame 
on being one of tbe greatest oriental critics of tlie 
age, tbau on being the interpreter of the beau- 
^ties of CalderonandJShakspeare. • * ' 

ALDA.: .■'•■■ 

I believe so; but for my owii part, I would ra- 
ther hear him talk of Borneo and Juliet , and of 
Madame de Stael, than of the Ramayana , the v 
Bhagvat^C^Ha, or even the „eB«tern •COn^ftit'*£ee.'^ 
This , <tf coarse , is only* » proof of my own ig- 

• MAranee. Conversation' may hte eompar^- to •«' lyte 

.wtib isieven chiwdsh-t-philoflepby , art, pfietry, po- 
licies, love, scandal, and thei weather, • There are 
some professors, who, like Paganini, „can dis- 
course most eloquent music*' upon one string only; 
and som.e who^cfui gi^p,,.tjhe., whole jjo^ument, 
j^id. \vjth a master^ band sound it from the $op 
to the bottom of its compass, !^fow , Sehlegel is 
one of the latter I he ^ can thunder in the bass 
or caper in the treble ; he can be a whole concert 

xiA himself. Jfo man <^ tifte like him,' nflr, like 
him, Mend in') tt few houitf' coiirerseV' tlt6 critic, 
phllolbgist, po0t, phllosotiher,' Mid ' mttn'^P-nie 
worldv-^no man narrates more gracefaHt-, 'tiot more 

-happUf illustrates a casual thoerghf. He iold me 
flumy interesting* things* ,jDo you* 'RnoW.^'^ ' sftrd 
he one morning, as l vtHs lo6klhg at^a bcautif&l 
edition of Cortune, 'bowndin iedldorotfco^ the gift 
of Madame de Sta^l; „do yon know that I figure 

M thjU book?'' I asked eagerly in' what- eilafac- 
tett He bid me guess. I guessed playfMiy, the 

2 
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Comte d'firfeail. .„N»< aof' said he, isiaghing, 
,,I am immortalized in tfte P^mce ps^Jl-Foirte, 
the faithf'ul, hum))le, unaspiring, friend of Cp- 
Hn^ie.** . 
\ ' ■ ' AlEDON. .."'... 

rd any man feot Seblege], sncii an iAmwrtalily 
were worth a life. Nay, there is no man, thougli 
his fame extended to tile ends of the earth, whom 
the p<?n of Madame de Stael could not I^onour. 

;,;"^, ..".'■■• ' A^^A- 

He<«eQmed to Uank m, and I liKed Jiin fsr tit« 

BelltQikmptaceiicy with.wliicfa he twined lier tiltte 

t^irtr rile Ij^f. with his own; palmy tootioora.. Ner 

did het ome. refer to wliaA I hekieve evei^ hody 

'jkBQnFa,. ben dUigations te him in iier De i'Aite- 

magne. . 

' . . msBom. 

' A^Wpefe— do tell Tttie wnat i^'the general opi- 
Wifph' of that took among the Qermans thetosclve$. 

, .,,1 QfAiftk they dp n^t judge it faixlf. Sone.apeak 
^f it as; elaquent , imt 4np9rilcia]£^. letlier^ de- 
Hfur»pe,it allKi^ther as a Wfrk fm of miistakes 
u^. ^pant^ presttmptaoua :criti«tsm:;olbera>again 
.affect to speaJc of it, and. even of Madame de 
sStael herself, as things qf antf(«her sa, quite «oae 
I fry ani), fi^rgi^tten; 1,^\s appeared to me too ffidiett- 
)|pus,:. i:h«y,,farge^ ,*r d# noticaow, what im 

M. -..!'. . ... ... . • ■. . ■. ■ 

■,*ialbioAgitmlitt-s, J«an Pai«l, « tte „Heiil«IBerfe|i'Mt. 
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XiinWy.tliat liermrAllem&giife was tHe ftret book 
which nwmkenea in France snd Kngland a lively ^ 
And general interest in (rermaii art and literatare* 
It is now eigbt-aad-twenty years since it was pvt- 
blishecL The march of opinion, aail criticism, and 
knowledge of every kind, has been so rapid, that 
naeh has become old which then was new; fmt 
this does not detract from its merit. Once or 
4wloe I tried to convince my German friendis that 
they were exoeediiigly ongratefbi in abusing Ma- 
4aiue de Stael, ;iHt;it was all in vain; so K sat 
sweliing with indignation to hear my idol trador 
ced, and called— 9xofsaxaiiion\^^,/itie StaeU^ . 

AlfeDON. 

Bat do you thinK the Germans could at all ap- 
preciate or understand such a phenomenon as 
Madame de 3taei must have appeared in those 
lUiys? She whiaked 4IU'ough their akies like a 
meteor, before they could bring the telescope ©f 
their Mits to a right focus for observation. How 
aHHe must have made them open their eyes! — ^and 
you see in the correspondence- between Goethe and i/ 
SchiUer what they thought of her. 

AT^DA. 

Yes, I know that with her lively egotism and j/ 
Pariaiaii volubility, ^e stunned Schiller and teased 
Goethe; hot while onr esthMite of manner is rela- 
tive, our estimate of bfaaracter should be positive. 
IMladame de Staei was In manner the French 
woman, accustomed to l^e the cynosure of a salon, 
bat she was not ridiculous op egoiste in character. 
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She was, to use ScUegia's ezipreaaion, „ftemme 

grande et magnanime juaque dansles replki de 
son 4me.'' The best proof is the very spirit in 
whieh she yiewed Germany , in spite of all her 
natural and national prejudices. To apply yoor 
own expression , she weht forth , in the spirit of 
peace , and brought back , not only an olive leai^ 
but a whole tree, and it has flourished. She had 
a luniversal mind. I believe she never though^ 
and still less made; any one ridicttlons in her Ufe.^ 
At Bonn much of my time was spent hi intimate 
and almost hourly intercourse With two friends, 
one ef whom I have already mentioned to you — ■ 
a rare creature ! the other , who was herself the 
daughter of a distinguished authoress , f was one 

* Since tlie above passage wa« wrItUn, ^rs. Austin has 

I favoured me vrith 'the foliowmg note : Goethe admired, bitt 

did not like, still len esteem, Bladame de Sta<^ He begins 

• sentence about her thus— „As she had bo idea, whiit dnly 

neant," etc 

^However, after relating a .scene which took place at Wei- 
mar, he adds, ,,'Whatever we maj saj or think of her, her 
visit was certainly followed by very important results. Her 
work upon Germatjj, which owed hs rise to social conver- 
sation , is to be regarded as a migthj engine' which at OBoe 
made a wide breach iu that Chinese wall o£ antiquated pre- 
judices , which divided us from France ; ao that the people 
across the Rhine, and afterwards those across the channel, 
at length came to a nearer knowledge of us, whence we may 
look to obtain a living influence over the distant west. Let 
us, therefore, bless that ^conffict of national peculiarities whi A 
souioyed us at the time, and seemed by no meaiM piofilable/* 
^-,Tag-un<l-Jafires-Hefte, vol. 31 , last edition,^ 

To that WOMAN who had sufficient strength of mind to 
break through a „Chinese wall of antiquated prejudices," 
surely something may be forgiven. 

f - Johanna Schopenhauer, well known m Ctennany for her 
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of tbe niost generally accomplished women I ever 
met with. Opposed to each other in the constita- 
tion of their minds — in all their views of literature 
and art; and all their experience of life — in their 
tastes, and habits, and feelings — ^yet mutually ap- 
preciating each other, both were distinguished by 
talents of the highest order and by great origina- ' 
Uty of character, and botii were Gennan, and 
very essentially German: English society and 
Snglish education would never have produced two 
such women. Their conversation prepared me to 
form eorrect ideas of what I was to see and hear, 
and guarded me against the mistakes and hasty 
conclusions of vivacious travellers. At Bonn I 
also saw , for the first time , a specimen of the 
fresco painting , lately revived in Germany with 
sach brilliant success. By command of the Prus- 
sian Board of Education the hall of the university 
of Bonn is to be painted in fresco, and the work \/ 
has been entrusted to C.Herrmann, Gotzenberger, 
and Pfirster — all , I believe , pupils of Cornelius. 
The three sides of the hall are to represent the 
three faculties — Theology, Jurisprudence^ and Phi- 
losophy; the first of these is finished, and here 
is an engraving of it You see Theology is thro- 
ned in the centre. The four evangelkats , with 
St. Peter and 8t. Paul, stand on the steps of tiie 
throne; around her are the fathers and doctors of 
the church , and (which is the chief novelty of 
Itie composition} grouped together with aj'very 
liberal disregard to all religious difTerences; for 

r»mattbe8 nd lier works 'on art; HerKlde book: „Jo)iannvaD 
"Eyk und Beme-Ifa«lif*lg«r,** lias becomstbe manual of those V 
wha.stady tlie oldtOfcaaaa solMola of pdnliag. 
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there yon see pope Gregory, and Ignatiua L«yoia> 
and at Bw nard , and Abelard , and Dante ; and 
bere we have Luther, and AEelanclbton, and Calvin^ 
and Wickliffe, and Hoss. On the opposite aide of 
the hall, Philosophy, under which bead are. com^ 
prised all science , poetry, and art, is represented 
surrounded by the great poets / philosophers , antt 
artists, from Homer, Aristotle, and Phidias, down 
to Shakspeare, Raffaelle, Go^e, and Kant Ju* 
risprudence, which is not begiiQ; is to occupy tbe» 
third side. The cartoons pleased me better than 
the paintings, for (he drawing and grouping mti^ 
really fine; but the execution struck me as sorne^ 
what hard and mannered. I shall have much to 
say hereafter of the fresco palntiag in Germany's 
for the present , . pr ot eed we on our jour»ey. 

Tell me, had you a fuU moon whUa you were 
on the RbiJie? 

MBDON. 

Truly, I forget. 

Arj)A. 

Then you had not ; for it would so have hlendeil 
with your recollections, that as a circanManee id 
could not have been forgotten; and, take my ad«* 
vice, when next you are off on your annuiti flighty 
consult the calendar, and propitiate the fairest of 
all the fair £xistenG«s of heaven to give you tbo 
light of her countenance, if yon never took a 
solitary ramble, or, what is better, a Ute-a-tete 
drive through the villages and vineyards between 
Bonn and Plittersdorf, when the moon hung over 
the Drachenfels , when the undulating outlines of 
the Seven Mountains seemed to dissolve into the 
skies, and the Rhine was spread otit at thefah feet 
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never. s^eu tlie hUub sliiBe thr»aglt the rnified^areit 
of the Rolandfiecfc , and tbe beigbt of OoAesbei^, 
Witb Ua iriagle giant tower stand imt of tbe ptaia,-^ 
black) and Ijpowniiig against tike siivery distaace^— 
tben joa liave not belteM ene of the lo\ieli«attt 
landscapes ever presented to a tlu>iigWtfid wonshlp* 
par of natura There is .a story,, too , connected' 
with the ruins of Godesherg: — one of these ine 
tragedies of real life ) wbtab ilbtiince All fictions. 
It is net 80 popular as the celebrated iogeudef 
the hravn Boland^ and hi* cloisttsred love; but it 
is a(( Aemt m authenti». Yoti kndw that,, accord-^, 
ing to tradition y the castic] of Godesherg wa* 
founded by Julian tee Apostate ; aiiethep^ and Ji; 
mere interesting apsstaie, waa the qause of itsi 
destnKtiqn. . ^n 

Gerard * de Troelisea^ Oonnt WaldboviEg , wlw. 
was archhishep and elector of Celegne iil 1588^ 
seaadatized- hia see, and all the RoaiBB.CattaciR!! 
poKveKS) by. turniag Pretestant. .Acoofdiai; tohim^ 
self ,, his QiHIv'effAioii, was etwittg t* „tlie geadBcflso 
Qi Ged,. whpr ha4 nevealed to him the dachuaiil 
aMt tha uxom ef popery :'> but , accordiiig to iiis. 
enemies, it^ w^is owing ta his, .love for tb^ lidaiit«. 
tifal Agnes de Jfiaasfeld, canoness of Genrheini;' 
she was a dauvhter af one ef the gueatesli Prh< 
tostwb houses hi CieraiaiKr ; and her two hrotUera^ i 
lAeeted.CMviniSts, and jeahMia of the henour efii 
thtiir iaonly, conceived themselves insulted by iM- 
public Ihvmage* whish a CatltoJie pricaft,, boand ity' 
his 'VowB, idaoed' te< pay lo. thishr sister;! They weife; 

* Or SebhcnlV l^r <«< tlie %ai»o i«'>ii!|ielt'in''the ICrcrAidit 
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)'«ti]iittr«.tnceiLi0ii on diacoveriMg that the loye 
wasMnatda], and loudly tbrieateiied vengeance to 
both. Gerard renounced the CathoHc faith, '«nd 
the lovers were united. He waa ezcMnnianicated 
and degraded, of course; but he Insisted on Ais 
right 44> retain his secular dominions and pplvflegea, 
and 'refused W re^^n- the electorate / \rhich tha 
emperor, meantime, • bad awarded to firnestof Ba^: 
varia, bishop of Liege. The contest became tie- 
qierate. The who^le of that beautiful and iWtlla 
I^in , from the walls of Cologne' to the Codes- 
berg, grew .,fanitliar with bloodshed as the morn- 
with dew ;^ and Gerard displayed qualities which 
showed him more fitted to win and wear a bride, 
than to do honour to any priestly vows of sanct- 
ity and temperance. Attacked on. all sidV»S, — fty 
his subjects, who had learned to detest him aa* 
an apostate , by the infuriated clergy, and by the 
Dttke of fiavaffia , who had brought an -army ta . 
eKftvoe his brofher^s claims, — he carried on th» 
straggle hruihn years, and* at last,^ reduced to 
eaetremily, threw htanMlf , with a few faithfol 
friends^ into the ca<9tle of Godesberg. After m 
hnA'9 defence, the castle was stormed >$in^ ikken- 
by the Bavarians, wh« left it nearly in the state 
we now see lt«-<-a<heap of mins. 

Gerard escaped, with 'his wife, and fled to Hoi- 
land, where Maurice, Prince of Orange, gnmited 
him an: asylmn. Thence he sent his beaaflfalattd- 
devoted wife to the eenrt of Queen > Elisabeth^ to 
claim a fonner promise of protection, 'and sup- 
plicate hev aid, as the. great support of tlia Pro«« 
testant cause, for the recovery of his rights. Ha 
could not have chqsen a more Iccklew. ambas- 
sadress ; for Agnes, tliough tier beauty was i 
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w>hat impaired by the pecsecutions and anxieties 
wMch bad followed her ilMated unions was yet 
most loviPly and stately, in all the pride of. woman- 
hood ; and her misfortimes and her charms , as 
Weil as the pecnli/ar circumstances 06 her marriage, 
toEcited the enthusiasm of all the. English chivalry* 
Unhappily the Earl of Essex was among the first 
Co espouse her cause with all the generous warmth 
of bis character, and his visits to her were set 
frequent , and loia admiration so indiscreet , ; that 
Blizaheth's; jealousy ^ was excited even to fury. 
Agnes was first driven from the court , and . then 
ordered, to quit the Kingdom. . She took refuge in 
the Netherlands , where she died sooaafterwards ; 
and Oerard, who nlever- recovered. lUs dominions, 
reUred to Strasbourg , where he- died,. So end3 
tbls sad eventful history, which, methinlis, would 
make a very pretty romance.. The tower of G<h> 
ilesberg, lasting as their loYe, and ruined as their 
fortunes, still remains one of the most striking 
jBMnoments in .that land, where almost every. Iiill 
it crowned with its castle , and every castle Jiai^ 
its tale of terror , or of love. ^ 

Another heautifiil picture , which , merely as a 
picture, has dwelt on my remembrance, was the 
city of Coblentz and the fort of Ehrenbreitstein, 
as viewed from the bridge of boats under a cloud- 
less moon. The city , with its fantastic steeples 
and masses of building, relieved against the clear 
deep blue of , the summer sky— the lights which 
sparkled in the windows reflected in the broad 

* For the story of Archbishop Gebliard said Agnes de 
Muflfeld, see Sdullers History of the Thirty YeaiV Wsu-, 
and Gexe'a History of the Heutc of Austria, 
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river , and the varloas forms aiid tall masts of 
the craft aiiobored above and opposite->«4he huge 
hill, with its tiara of fortifloations , which, in the 
sunshine and in the broad day, had disappointed 
me by its formality, now seen under the soft 
moonlight , as its lung lines of architecture and 
abrupt angles were projected in brightness or re-* 
ceded in shadow, had altogether a most subline 
effects But apropos to moonlight and pictures^ 
of all the enchanted and enchanting scenes ever 
lighted by the full round moon, give me Heidel- 
berg! Not the Colosseum of Rome— neither in it- 
self, nor yet in Lord Byron's description, and I 
have both by heart— can be more grand , and ho 
moral interest, in poetical associations, in vary- 
big and wondrous beauty, the castle ofH<)ideIberg 
has the advantage. In the course of many visits, 
Heidelberg became to me familiar as the face of 
a friend , and its remembrance still „haunts me 
as a passion/' I have knovm it under every 
changeful aspect which the seasons, and the houni, 
and the changeful moods of my own mind , could 
lend it. I have seen it when the son, rising over 
the Geisberg, first kindled the vapours as they 
floated away from the old towers, and when the 
ivy and the wreathed verdure on the walls spark- 
led with dewy light; and I have seen it when 
its huge black masses stood against the flaming 
sunset, and its enormous shadow, flung down the 
chasm beneath , made it night there , while day- 
light lingered around and above. I liave seen it 
when mantled in all the bloom and foliage of 
summer , and when the dead leaves were heaped 
on the paths , and choked the entrance to many 
a favourite nook. I have seen it when crowds 
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90a UW4WC wMifHepti ni^T% aail wi^h ftiiwdsv Whosti. 
piuwnoQ.endttwefl ..evpry piieasure ; ' at)A> 1 havu. 
w»lk«d ^099 Fopnd ito 4Q«)|a(e preeiwUi , vr'tkhi 
n^ e^^mpanifiui but ny owa 193A ami firoifblM^ 
Ibavetits. I lULYe iswen it wIiqii el9ttkcA m catm 
and iM#EN)U8 mtottUglit I ]|«v=^ seen it «hML Om. 
Viiidtf riwiied jHlii»eli|iii^ tbvtHigJvitssevlptairei^ hftll% 
and wlien gr«y qiaiids eaip^e rflUngr 4owii tlM 
BMMintaMiay Itlding it in tiKeis ampk) edkirta frooi 
tkA viftw •! (fat leity below. AJld what .bawia.. i 
4e«n*ta iUcBa t<» it by aisMt or by dasr-^ in. stanai 
itr 'm calm ,,. in awamef or in winter! Ttten-.ilii 
biBtofiea&iawl yo^tical aaaoeiatl^aar- 

TlMTe now!— wiir you not leave' (hi3 pidute, 
perfect as it" IS*, auif not for ever »eeK in every 
object something more than is there? ' , . 

r do hot seek ifr— I find li You will say— I 
have Heard yocr say— that HeWetberg Wiiits'-nb 
beauty unborrowed of the eye; btrt'if hlstor)^ liad 
not clothed it iir recollections , fancy must have 
invested it in Its own dreams. It Is'true, that it 
is a more modem edifice comiHii^if with all the 
.'dasaic, and most of the- gothic^ ruins; yet over 
Hdd^Iberg there hangii a terror atid aiuystery 
peculiar to itsteff: for the mind whibh aeqniesres 

'* The' g<»Ml«u« MWi pUalations tottnd Ihit 'oasd« ir« a fa- 
tourito proHiciiad* o^itbe ciiiz«a> of if|id4b«B» Md tb«^e 
ara'' ij^ ;»Hpi«irr hand* td viniftiti,^*^., ' '. I. <• > /. 
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in decny; reooils frdm (teiStrucTtion.' H»te rain and 
desolation ' make nvicks with itixutfrnis fttt ana 
gay ms^nifleence, ' Here itia ndt>tbe ttqual, gran 
dual' poller of time; adorning add endearing what 
3^«t it spar«a nbt, wtiicli has wrooght<tbiAd0vast»-' 
tion, bat savage war and elemental rage.- fTwIo^ 
blasted by the thimderbdlt , three tiines consumea 
by Are; ten times ravaged , plondored , des^cratatf 
b}' foes,' and at last dismantled' and abandoned by 
Its own princes , it is stUi strong H endare aii4 
Aiigbtyto resist all that time, and war, and tli« 
elementB may do against it — and, mutilated rather 
tUandecayett, toay still (lefy centuries. The very 
anomalies of archit^ctore and fantastic iatfottgratf 
ties of this fortress-palace , are to me a fascina- 
tion. Here are startling and terrific contrasts. Tliat 
huge round tower — the tower of Frederic the Vic- 
torious — now „deep trenched with tliuiider fires," 
— ^looks as i^ built by the Titans or the Huns ; 
and those delicate sculptures in the palace of 
Otho-Henry, as if the genius of Raffaelle orCor- 
reggio had breathed on the stone. What flowing 
gracd of outline I what luxuriant life ! what end- 
less variety and invention in those half-defa,ced 
fragments ! These are the work of Italian artists, 
ii'hose very names have perished;— all traces of 
their existence and of their destinies so utterly lost, 
that. one might almost believe, with the peasantry, 
that these exqi^isite remains are not the work of 
mortal, liands, but of fairies and spirits of aur, 
evoked to do the wiU of an enchanter. The old 
palatines, the lords of Heidelberg, were a magni- 
ficent and magnanimous race. Louis UL,, Frederic 
th« Victorious, Frederic II., Otho-Henry, were all 
men who had stepped in advance of their age. 
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TAey».coiiMi«liinK as well as figbt, in days when 
lighting, not thinking, , was the estahlisAied fashion 
among iMtentates and people. ' A Itheral and en- 
iightened! spirit,* md. a love of all the acts that 
bnunanise mankind, seem to have heen hereditary 
in this princely family. Frederic I. lay under the 
suspicion of het^^y and sorcery, in consequence ef 
hi^ tolerant opmions^ and- his love of matbeinaties 
and astronomy. >Bi» personal prowess, and the 
circumstaaoe of his never having. been vanquished 
in battle , gav6 rise to the report , that he was 
assisted by evil>demons; and for years, both be- 
fore and after his accession, he was. under the 
ban of the j»ecret tribmaal. Heidelberg was the 
scene )of some, of the my steri.ous. attacks on his 
life , bat they were constantly frustrated by the 
fidelity of his friends , and the watchful love of 
bis wife. 

It was at. Heidelberg this prince celebrated a 
festival, renowned iu German history ; and for the 
age in which it occurred, most extraordinary. He 
invited to a banquet all the factious barons whom 
he had vanquished at Seckingen, and who had pre- 
viously ravaged and laid waste great part of the 
palatinate. Among ttiem were the Bishop of Mentz 
and the Margrave* of Baden. The repast was 
plentifal and laxurions , but Ihere was 'no bread. 
The warrior .gueaits looked round^^with surprise 
and inquiry. „Do you ask for bread?" said Fre- 
deric, sternly J „you,' who have wasted the fruits 
of the earth, and destroyed those whose industry 
cultivates it ? There is no bread. £at, and be 
sntisfied ; ai)4 learn henceforth mercy to those who 
put the bread into your mouths." A singular 'le»- 
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son from Uie lips of an iroa-elail wlrrtM* of' tft'^ 
vidiUe ac;es. 

It was Fretferin II. aiia his ncpliew OtiMhHenrrt 
wiu) eiirielied tlie tibiary ^ theo tho ftrat inBorope 
imxt to the Vatican^ witli treamnres of tcarnteiir^ 
and who invited painters and sculptors frtmlOaly 
t* adorn their noble palace with the treasures o£ 
art. In less than one buulred years these heaiH 
tifal creatiMis wue defaced or utteily dedtroyed^ 
and all the memorials and rccordts of their aotfaws 
are supposed to have perished at the time when 
the ruthless Tilly stoisied the castle; and the 
arebiv«8 and part of the library of preciolHi MfiU8» 
ware taken to litter his dragoons' botrssS, during 
a transient scarcity of straw. '*^— You groan! 

MEDON. 

The anecdote is not new to me ; but I wa^ 
thinking, at the moment, of a pretty phrase in the 
Tetters of the Prince de Llgne, „la guerre - c*est 
nn malbeur — mais c'est le plus beau iTes maflheurs.^* 

ALDA. " 

O if there be any thing more terrific, more dis- 
gusting, tJuuk war and its coasequenees, it is .that 
perversion of all humaa intellect — that deprava- 
tion of all human feeling — that contenpt or mis- 
conception ol^irery Christian precept, which havi 

Wlien CriuUviu Ad*ipi)iu to«k M«jrtn««, during ihi wnt 
war, bo presented tke whole of the Taluable library to bis 
chancollor, Oxi-nstirna; the chancellor sent it to Sweden, inteucl- 
ing to bestow it on one of the colleges ; but the T^ssvl in 
which it was embarked fottBd^red tn the Ballfc 8«a» and 'the 
whole wmt to ibc buttom. 
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permitted the great; and the good, and tlie tender^ 
bearted, to admire war as a splendid game — a 
part of the poetry of life — and to defend it as a 
glorious evil, which the very nature and passions 
of mau have ever rendered , an^ will ever render 
necessary and hievitable. Perhaps the Idea of 
linman saffering — thongfa. when we think of it in 
detail it makes the blood curdle — is not so bad as 
the general loss to humanity , the interruption to 
the progress of thought in tue destruction of the 
works of wisdom or genius. Listen to this mag- 
nificent' sentence out of the volume now lying 
open before me — „Who kills a man, kills' a rea- 
sonable creature — 6od*» image : but he who de- 
stroys a good book , . kills reason itself. Many a 
man lives a burthen to the earth, but a good 
book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit 
embalmed and treasured np on purpose to a life 
beyond life. It is true, no age can restore A Iffe, 
whereof perhaps there is no great loss : and re- 
volutions' of ages do not oft recover the loss of 
rejected truth , for the want of which whole na- 
tions fare the worse ; therefore we should be wary 
how we spill the seasoned lifo of man preserved 
and stored up in books/' 

MSDON. 

„BIethinks we do know the line Roman hand.'' 
Milton, is It not? 

ALDA. 

Yes ! and after this , think of Milton's Areo- 
pagitica , or his I^radise Lost , under the hoofs 
of Tilly's dragoon hones ^ or feeding the fishes 
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. in UieBattic! * It .might • Have Happened, had Ue 
written in Germany instead of England, 

Do you forget that the caiwe of the thirty years 
war was a woman ? 

ALDA. 

A woman and religion; the two best or worst 
things ill the worldi .Accordiig as they are under- 
stood and felt, uspd an^ abused., You, allude to 
Elizabeth of Bojlemia, who was to ' Heidelberg 
what Helen was to Troy ? 

One of the most interesting monuments of Hei- 
delberg, at least to an English traveUer , ia the 
^legant triumphal arch raised by the palatine Fre- 
deric V. in honour of his bride— this very Elizabeth 
Stuart.^ . I well remember with what self-compla- 
ceacy and enthusiasm our Chef walked about in 
a heavy rain, examining, dwelling upon every 
trace of this ^celebrated and unhappy woman. She 
Had been educated at his, country-seat, and one 
or the avenues of his magnificent park yet bears 
her name. On her fell a double portion of the 
miseries of her fated family. She had the beauty 
and the wit , the gay spirits , the elegant tastes, 
tlie kindly disposition of her grandmother, Mary 
of Scotland. Her very virtues as a wife and a 
woman , not less than her pride and feminine 
prejudices, ruined herself, her husband, and her 
people. AVhen Frederick hesitated to accept the 
crown of Bohemia , his iiigh-hearted wife exclai- 
med— „Let ine rather eat dry bread at a king's 
table than feast at the board of au elector,;" and 
It seemed as if some avenging demon hovered in 
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tJke air., to Uke* Ajar tUteraliy . «t ber werdv,, fw 
she and b«f famUy Itved to .eat dry bread-^aye,i 
and to beg it beliire they ate it; but she wouid, 
be a -qoeen. Blest as she was in love , in «U 
good gifts of nature and fortune , in all means o£ 
happiness f a Idngly crown was wanting to coi»* 
plete her felicity , and it- was cemented, to her 
brow with the blood of two millions •of .men. . And 
who was to blame ? Was not her mode of think- 
ing the fasbton. of her time , the effect of her 
education? Who had 

„lHit in her fender heart the aspiring flame 
Of goldtn 80Tereignl7?>*- 

For how ' many ages will you ihen exclaim against 
the' mischiefs and miseries^ caused by the influence 
of women ; thus' allowing the influence ^ yet talc- 
ing no thought how to make that influence a 
means of good, instead of an instrument of evil! 

Elizabeth had btought with her from England 
some luxurious tastes , as yet unknown in the 
palatinate; she had been familiarized with the 
dramas of Shakspeare and Fletcber, and she had 
flgured in the masques of Ben Jonson. To gra^ 
ti^ her ,.. Frederic added to the castle of Heid^- 
berg the tbeatre. and banqneting-r4»om , and all; 
that beautiful, group, of buildings at the westosn- 
angle, the ruins of which are still called the Eng- 
lish palwe*. £he-had inherited from her grand- 
mother, -or bad early imbibed £rom education , a 
love of nature and of amusements intbe'opaEi air, 
and a. passion foe gardening; and it was to please 
her^ and under her auspices, that Frederic planned 
these magnificent gardens, which were intended 
to unite within their bounds, all that, nature ocnid 
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cootriJMrte <or artileTiw; ted tiey Men €0«i|teto4, 
they would ^ hfire rendered Heidelberg a pleMar^^ 
pxUbra, fit for fairy^-land. Nor were those A^M'ign^ 
uttwotthy of a proii^ons and pacific «if¥tfrelgn, 
whose treaisary wasftiU, whwie sway ^as just 
attd mild, wheee people Iiad long enjoyed, flit 
traaqntllity the fruits ef their ^wn industry. Whet^ 
I had the pJ>ea8ure.ef spending a few days witb 
the Schlosscrs , at their beautiful seat on the 
NecKer, C^tift NeuburgO I went over the grouad 
with Madame de Schlosser, who had seen atid 
studied the original plans. Hen descaription of the 
magnitude and the sumptuous taste of these un- 
finished designs , While we stood together amid a 
wlldeme^'S of ruins , was a commentary on the 
vicissitudes of this World^ worth fifty moral treat- 
ises ^ and $s many sermons. '..,,.' 

■ „^or is th« ^rcak of i » aiKl w a » , 
Things , incomplete and pnrposeA b«tr»j^'d| 
— Make sadder transits o er Truth's mystic glass , 
Thta noblest objects utterly decay'd." ' 

Otatte ta the ruins of poor Elizabeth's palaoe, tiiero* 
wbere the effigtes of her handsome husband ^ attd' 
his bearded ancestor Louis V. leek down from 
the ivy^^mantied wall, you remember the bekutiAil< 
terrace towards the west? It is stiU,-^after fo«r 
centuries of changes , of disasters , • ef desolation^ 
— the garden of Cl«ra. When Frederic the^ Vie* 
toriaus asswned the sovereignty , In a moment «f' 
danger and faction , . he took , at the same frine^i 
a solemn vow never Uf marry, that the Tights'>df 
bis infant nephew , the son of the late palatino)' 
fiAiooid not be prejodieed , nor the peace of the 
country endangered by a dispated succession. Uo 
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kept ftte eatii n»tig;foii0ly, »at at that vary tine lie 
loved Clara Dettin de Wertheim, a yoanir gitl nf 
plebeian origin, and a native of Aagsbnrg, whose 
musical talents and melody of voice had raised 
lief to a high fiUuatten in the court of the fate 
princess palatine. lYederiek, with the eetisent nf 
his nephew j "wAa united to Clftra h^* a left-hand 
marriage ^ an expedient still in use in Germany, 
and , I believe , peculiar te its constitution ; such 
a marriage is valid before God and man, yet the 
wife has no acknowledged right) and the offspring 
no supposed existence. Clara is celebrated by the 
poets and chroniclers of her tithe, and appsars to 
hare been a ver^* extraordinary being in her way. 
In that age of ignorancey she had devoted herself 
to 8tad>^->-she could sympathize in her husband^s 
pttrsuit^ , and share the toils of government-Hshe 
eoUected round her the wisest and most learned 
men of the time — she continued to cultivate the 
beautfftil voice which had won the heapt ef Fre» 
deilc, and her song and her lute were alwayv 
ready to soothe Ills cares. Itaditlon points eat 
fhe spot where it is said she loved to meditate^ 
and, looking down upon the little hamlet, on the 
declivity of the hill, to recall her own humble 
origin ; that little hamlet , embowered in 'foliage, 
and the remembrance of C^lara, haVe survived 
fhe glories ef Heidelberg.'- Her descendants became 
princes of the empire, and still exist in the family 
of Lowenstein. 

Then, for those who love the marvellous, : there 
is Che wild legend of the wftch Jetta, who still 
fiits among the mfns, and bathes her golden tresses 
in the Wblfsbrannen ; but why bhouid I tell you 
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of tiiese teles — yon, wbose head is a 8«rt of 
black letter library ? ' 

MEDON. 

True-; but It is pleasant to bave one's old se* 
oolleotions taken down* irom tbeir sbejves and 
dasted , and placed in a new ligbt ; only do not 
require , even if I again visit Heidellierg , tbat I 
sbould see It as you bave bebeld it, witb your 
quick spirit of association, and clotbed in tbe hues 
of your own individual mind. Wbile you speak, 
it is not so muoh the places and objects you de- 
scribe, as tbeir reflection . in. your own fancy, 
which I see before me ; and every different mind 
will reflect them under a different aspect., < Then, 
were is truth? .you say. If we want information 
as to mere facts — -the situation of a town, the 
measurement of a churchy the date of a rfiin, the 
catalogue. of a gallery — ;we can go to our dictiona- 
ries and our. guides des voyageurs. But if, besides 
form and outline, we must have colouring too, we 
should remember, that every individual mind will 
paint the scene with its own proper haes; and if 
we Judge of tbe mind and tbe obrjiects it represents 
relatively to each other, we may come at the 
truth, not otberwise^ I would ask nothing of a 
travciler , but accuracy and sincerity in the ex- 
pression of his opinions and feelings. I have then 
a page .out of tbe great book of human nature — 
tbe portrait of a particular mind ; when tbat is 
fairly before me. I bave a standard by w^bich to 
judge: I can draw my own inferences. Will yon 
not allow tbat it is. possible to visit Heidelberg, 
and to derive the mpst intense pleasure from its 
pictiiresque beauty, without dreaming over witches 
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and i^ianrieiii, patiitines And • piific«s ? Oftii we not 
admire And appreciate the scnlpture in tbe pAlace 
of Otbo-Henr>^^ without losing ourselves in VAgve, 
wondering reveries over the deistMes of the sculp- 
tors ? 

AI.DA. 

Yes ; but it Is amusing, and not less instrnctK'e , 
to observe the. manner in which the. individual 
character and pursuits shall modify tbe impressions 
of external things; only we should be prepared 
for tbis , as tbe pilot makes allowance for the 
variation of the needle , and directs bis course 
accordingly. It is a mistake to suppose that those 
who cannot see the imaginative aspect of things, 
see, therefore , the only true aspect ; they only 
see one aspect of tbe truth. Vous etes orfevrey 
Monsieur Josse , is as applicable to travellers as 
to every oth^r species of egotjust. 

Once, in an excaraion to the north, I* fell into 
conversation with a Sossex farmer , one of that 
race of atordy , rich , and intfependent ' English 
ytffomen, of which 1 am' afraid few specimens ii»- 
main : he was quite a charaetev in his way.- J 
most sketch him for yon ; hat only Miss Mitfosd 
eonld do him jnsttoe. His co«t was of the finest 
broad'-elo(ii ; bis shirt^Mll, in which was- stack. 4i 
huge agate phi^' and his neckcloth, were' both 
white as the snow; his good beaver slione in all 
its pristine gloss, and an enormous bunch of gold 
seals adorned his watch-chain ; his voice was load 
aud dictatorial, and bis language surprisingly, good 
and flowing , though tinctured with a little coarse- 
nem and a few provincialiams. He had made 
up his mind about the J^efsrm Bill— the Catholic 
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Quot^on^rrihei CHum I^nwa-^n^ aboatHil^gs in 
g«iieml^ awl tkinga m partieolar; be bad Ooulyls 
aliottt notbwg ; U was evideat tbat b^ wa«i accus- 
tOMteii <;» lay- 49Wn tbe law iu bis own village — 
that he was the tyrant of his own fireside— tbat 
his wife was „his horw , . his ox, bis ass , his 
any thing /^ while his sons went to college, and 
his daughters played on the piano. London was 
to him merely a vast congregation 6f peistilentlal 
vapours— a receptacle of thieves, cut-throats and 
profligates — a place in which no sensible mail; wh* 
had a care for his life, his health, or his pockets, 
would willingly set his foot ; he thanked God that 
he never spent but two nights in the metropolis, 
and at intm^als of twenty-seven year^ : the Urst 
night he had passed in the streets, in dread of 
fire and vermin ; and on the last occasion , he 
bad not ventured beyond Smithfield. What he did 
not know , was to him not worth kncAvlng ; and 
Ow wttrd French , which conprised .aU tbat was 
foreign , be used as a term , expressing the mMt 
mbQimded abhonrence, pity, and conteBipt. I 
flbonld add, that tbttiigh rastio, aad arrogaatj and 
prejudiced, he was not vulgar* We w«re at an 
inn, on tbe borders of J>ioMterahire» tbMagb 
which we had botb recently travelled ; my ftkmtt- 
was entbuaiastic in bis admiratioa of file eoMttry. 
„A fine. country; madam— a beaalifal oewitry'«**ft 
iqilendid coontry I^' 

„Do you call it a fine country?" said I, ab- 
sently, my head full of the Alps and Appenlnes, 
the Pyrenean , and the river Po. 

7,Ta foe sure I ^o; and wbere weald yiea. see a 
finer ?" 
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j,l did not SM any thing very picturesque/^ 
said I. 

^Picturesque !*' he repeated with some contempt; 
, ,1 don't Icnow what you call picturesque ; but I 
say , give me a soil , that when you turn it up 
you have something for your pains; the fine soil 
makes the fine country, madam!'' 
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I OBSKHVKD the otber evening, that in mailing a 
sort of imaginative bound from C.oblentz to Hei- 
delberg, you either skipped over Frankfort, or left 
it on one side. 

ALDA. 

Did I? — if I had done either, in my heart or 
my memory , I had heen most nngratefnl ; but f 
thought you knew Frankfort well. 

M£DON. 

I was there for two days, on my way to Swit- 
zerland, and it rained the whole time from morn- 
ing till night. I have a vision in my mind of 
dirty streets, chilly houses, dull shops, dingy- 
looking Jews, dripping umbrellas, luxurious hotels, 
and exorbitant charges , — and this is all I can re- 
collect of Frankfort. 

ALDA. 

Indeed ! - 1 pity you. To me it was. associated 
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•itly wifli pleaMnit feelings, awt, in tnith, ft fc « 
pleasant place. Life, tliere, appMurs in a very attract 
live costume; not in a itaif-bolida^', lialf feegigaily 
gtabj WB at Rome and NapleiN ; nor in a thin un- 
dress of superficial decency as at Berlin; nor in a 
ieoort domino , hiding , we knoW* not what— as at 
Vienna and Mnnich ; nor half motley , half mlR- 
tar^', as at Paris ; nor in rags and embroidery, as 
in London; Imt at Frankfort all the outside at 
least is fbir, substantial, and consistent. The 
shops Tie in splendour with those of London and 
Paris; the principal streets are clean, the houses 
B|)aci0as and airy, and there is a general appear- 
ance «f clieerfainess and tranquillity, mingled wifli 
tlie luxury 0/ weftltb and the bustle of bushiess, 
which, after the misery, and murmuring, and bit- 
terness of faction, we had left in London, was 
really a relief to the spirits. It is true, that dur- 
ing my last two visits, this apparent tranquillity 
concealed a goed deal of political ferment. The 
prisons w6re filled with these unfortunate wretches 
who had endeavoured t& excite a popular tumult 
against the Prussian and Austrian governments. 
The trials Were going forward every day, but not 
a syllable of the result transpired beyond the walls 
i6f the R(»mer Saai. AKhough the most reasonable 
and liberal of tho eitissens agreed hi conderanrng 
the rafliiness and folly of these young men', the 
tide of feeli^ was evidently in their favotir: 
for instance , I well remember that when Coe- 
the*s Egmont was announced at the theatre, 
it was forbidden by the magistracy, from a fear 
that certain setnes and passages in that play 
might call f(»rth some open and decided express 
sion of the pnbHc feeffng ; in fact , only a f^w 
t* 
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evenings before , some passages in the Bfasaniello 
bad been applied and applauded by the aadienee 
in a manner so iU-lredf that the wife of 
a minister rose and left her box. The thea- 
tre is rather, commodious than splendid ; the 
established company, both for the opera and 
the. regular drama , excellent , and often varied 
by temporary visits of great actors and singers 
from the other theatres of Germany. On my 
first visit to Frankfort, which was during the 
fair of 1829, Paganini, then in the zenith of 
bis glory , was giving a series of concerts ; but 
do not ask me any thing about him, for it is ■ 
a worn-out subject , and you know I am not one 
of the enthusiastic, or even the orthodox, with 
fpgard to his merits. 

MEDON. 

You do not mean — you will not tell me— 4hat 
with all your love of music , you were insensible 
to the miraculous powers of that man? 

ALDA. 

1 suppose they were miraculous , as 1 heard 
every one say so round me; but I listened to 
him as to any other musician , for the sake of 
the pleasure to be derived from music, not for 
the sake of wondering at difficulties overcome, 
and impossibilities made possible — they might 
have remained impossibilities for me. But insen- 
sible I was not to the wondrous charm of his 
tone and expression.^ I was thrilled , . melted , 
excited, at, the moment, but it left no relish on 
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the palate-, if I may use tbe expression. To 
Uirow me into sacb conmtMons of enthasiastii , 
as I saw tliis man excite here and on tlie con- 
tinent, I must liave the orchestra witii all lis 
various mingling world of sound, or the divine 
buman voice breathing music and passion toge- 
ther; but this is a matter of feeling, habit, edu- 
cation, like all other tastes in art. 

I think it was during^ our third visit t>o Frank- 
fort that Madame Hait^nger-Neumann was play- 
ing the gast-rolles , for so they courteously deno- 
minate the parts filled by occassional visitors, 
to whom , SLs guests , the precedence is always 
given. Madame Haitsinger is the wife of Hait- 
singer , the tenor singer , who was in London , 
and sung in the Fidelio , with Madame Devrient- 
Schrosder. She is one of the most celebrated ac- 
tresses in Germany for light comedy , if any co- 
medy in Germany can be called light , in com- 
parison with the same style of acting in France 
or England. Her figure is rather large ~ 

MBDON. 

Like most of the German actresses — for I ne- 
ver yet saw one who had attained to celebrity , 
who was not much toe embonpoint for our ideas 
of a youthful or sentimental heroine— 

ALDA. 

Not Devrient-SchrcBder ? 

MEDON. 

Devrieut is all impassioned grace ; but I think 
that in. time even the will be in danger of becom- 
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img » littte--li9W flIiaU I txvress it vrMli suf- 

fioieot «lell#acy ?-h» lit(to too «<ii)8taiitial. 

ALDA. 

No, not i/ a sout of music and fire, informing 
A fevertsli , excitable temperament , whicli is to 
the mantling spirit wittiin, what ttie high-pitchecr 
instrament is to the breeze which sweeps oyer 
its chords , — ^not if these, can avert the catas- 
trophe; hot what if yoa had seen Mademoiselle 
Liadnef, with a figure like Mrs. Listen's — ^alt 
hiA spherical — enacting Fenella and Clarchen t 

MEUON. 

I should have said, that only a German ima* 
gioatioB could stand it! It is one of Madame 
die ^Stael's clever aphorisms , that on the stage » 
** U faut manager les caprices des yeux avec l» 
ylB^ g;raiMl scrupule , car ils peuvent detrnire 
saas appel tout offet s^rieux;'' but the Germans 
do not appear to be subject to these caprices 
des yeux; and have not these fastidious scruples 
about corporeal grace; for them sentiment, how- 
ever clumsy, is still sentiment. Perhaps they 
are in the right 

ALDA.^ 

And Mademoiselle Lindner lias sentiment; she 
must have been a fine actress, and is evidently 
a liftvourite with the audience. But to return to 
Madame Haitsinger; — sbe is handsome, with a 
fair complexion , and no very strilLing expression; 
i»ttt there is a heart and soul , and mellowntss 
in k$t acting f whieti is delicious. I cenM not 
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give you an idea of her manner by a compari- 
son with any of our English actresses , for she 
is essentially German; she never aimed at ma- 
king points;' she was never broadly arch or ed- 
mic J but the general effect was as rich as it was 
true to nature. 1 saw her in some of her fa- 
vourite parts: in the comedy of ^^Stille Wasser 
sind tief ;*' (^our Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, 
admirably adapted to the German stage by Schros- 
der ;} in the " Blirandoiina , ^' C^e famous Locan- 
diera of Goldoni , } and in the pretty lively vau- 
deville composed for her by Holtei , *^ Die Wiener 
in Berlin/' in which the popular waltzes and 
airs ; sung in the genuine national spirit , and 
enjoyed by the audience with a true national 
zest , delighted us foreigners. Herr BecKer is an 
excellent actor in tragedy and high comedy. Of 
their singers I could not say so much — there 
were none I should account first-rate , except 
Dobler , whom you may remember in England. 

One of the most deilgh#ui peculiarities of 
Frankfort, one that most struck my fancy, is 
the public garden, planted on the site of the 
ramparts ; a girdle of verdure and shade — of trees 
and flowers circling ihe whole city; accessible 
to all and on every side , — the promenade of the 
rich , the solace of the poor. Fifty men are em- 
ployed to keep it in order ,' and it is forbidden to 
steal the flowers,, or to kill the singing birds 
which haunt the shrubberies. 

MEDON. 

And does this prohibition avail much in a po- 
pulation of sixty thousand persons? 
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It does generally. A short time before we 
arrived sone niisobievous wretoli liad sliot a nigrht- 
iiigale, ami was caught in the fact. His punish- 
ment was oharacteristie ; his hands were tied 
hehind him , and a label setting forth his crime 
was fixed on his breast : in this guise , with a 
police officer on each side, he was marched all 
roond the gardens, and made the circuit of the 
city , pursued by the hisses of the populace and 
the abhorrent looks of the upper classes ; he was 
not otherwise punished , but he never again made 
bis appearance within the walls of the eity. 
This was the only instance which I could learn 
of the infraction of a law which might seem at 
least nugatory. 

Of the spacious, magnificent, well^arranged 
cemetery, its admirable apparatus for restoring 
suspended animation , and all its beautiful accom- 
paniments and meniorials of the dead , there was 
a long account pulRished in London , at the time 
that a cemetery was planned for this great over- 
grown city; and in truth I know not where we 
could find a better model than the one at Frank- 
fort; it appeared to me perfection. 

The institutions at Frankfort , both for charity 
and education , are numerous as becomes a rle^ 
and Aree city ; and those I had an opportunity of 
axamining appeared to me admirably managed. 
Besides the orphan schools, and the Bdrgerschu- 
le , and the school for female education , establish- 
ed and maintained by tl^e wives of the citizens, 
there are several infant schools , where children 
of a year old and upwards are nursed , and fed , 
and kept out of misehief and harm , while their 
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parents are at work. These are also maintaiiieit 
by flubscriptioii among tha ladies , who take opon 
tliem in turns the task of daily soperintendence ; 
and I shall not easily forget the gentle-looking, 
^•gant, well'-dressed girl, who , 'defended from 
tlie encroachments of dirty little paws by a large 
apron, sat in the midst of a swarm of thirty or 
forty babies, Oi*e eldest not four years old,} the 
very personification of feminine charity ! But the 
hospital for the infirm poor— Das Versorgungs- 
Haas — pleased me particularly; 'tis true, that 
die cost was not a third — vvhat do I say? not 
a sixth of the expense of some of our institutions 
for the same purpose. There was no luxury of 
architecture, nor huge gates shutting in wret- 
chedness , and shutting out hope ; nor grated win- 
dows; nor were the arrangements on so large a 
scale as in that splendid edifice, the Hopital des 
Vieillards, at Brussels; — a house fbr the poor 
need not be either a prison or a palace. But 
here, I recollect, the door opened with a latch; 
we entered unannounced, as unexpected. Here 
(here was perfect neatness , abundance of space, 
ef air, of light, of water, and also of occupation. 
I found that , besides the inmates of the place , 
many poor old creatures, who could not have 
the facilities or materials for work in their own 
dweliings , or whose relatives were busied in the 
daytime , might find here employment of any kind 
salted to their strength or capacity , — for which, 
observe , they were paid ; thus leaving them to 
the last possible moment the feeling of indepen- 
dence and usefulness. I observed that many of 
those who. seemed in the last stage of decrepi- 
tude had hung round their beds sundry little prints 
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aiia pictures , and slips of paper , on wbicli were 
written legibly , texts f^m scripture , moral sen- 
tences , and scraps of poetry. The ward of the 
superannuated and tbe sick was at a distance 
from the working and eating rooms; and all 
breathed around that peace and quiet which should 
accompany old age , instead of that *^ life-consu- 
ming din '^ I have heard in such places. On tlie 
pillow of one bed , there was laid by some chance 
a bouquet of flowers. 

In this ward there was an old man nearly 
blind and lethargic ; another old man was reading 
to hiiu. I remarked a poor bed-ridden woman , 
utterly helpless , but not old , and with good and 
even refined features; and another poor woman, 
sealed by her , was employed in keeping the flies 
from settling on her face. To one old woman , 
whose countenance struck me , I said a few words 
in £nglish — I could speak no German , unluckily. 
She took my hand, kissed it, and turning away, 
burst into tears. No one asked for any thing 
even by a look , nor apparently wanted any thing; 
and I felt that from the unaffected good-nature 
of the lady who accompanied us , we had not so 
much the appearance of coming to look at the 
poor inmates as of paying them a kind visit; — 
and this was as it should be. The mild, open 
countenances of the two persons who managed 
the establishment , pleased me particutarly ; and 
the manner of the matron superintendent, as she 
led us over the rooms, was so simple and kind, 
that 1 was quite at ease: I experienced none 
of that awkward shyness and reluctance I have 
felt when ostentatiously led over such places in 
England — feeling ashamed to stare upon the mi- 
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4«ry I coQlft' not cune; in swh eaaes I bave pro* 
luiMy attriX»uted to the saffwera » delicacy or a 
sfluaibUifiiy > long liluiitecl , if ever possessed ; bat 
I waft in pAin for them and for myself. 

One thiQg more : there was a neat ehapel : and 
wo were fibown with some pride the only piece 
of apiendoar in the establishment. The commu-r 
nion plate of massy silver was the ^ft of two 
brothers , who had married on the same day two 
sisters; and these two sisters had died nearly at 
the same time^~I believe it was actnally on the 
same day. The widowed husbands presented 
this plate in memory of their loss and the vir* 
taes of their wives ; and I am sorry I did not 
copy the simple and affecting inscription in which 
this is attested. There was also a silver vase , 
which had been presented as an oifering by a 
poor miller whom an nnexpeoted legacy had rai- 
led to independence. 

I might give you similar sketches of other in* 
fltitotions, here and elsewhere, bat I did net 
bestow sofltctent attention on the practical details, 
and the comparative merits of the different me» 
tbods adopted) to render my observations useful. 
Though deeply interested , as any feeling , think'- 
ing being must be on such subjects, I have not 
studied them sufficiently. There are others, how- 
ever, who are doing this better dian I could; 
— blessings be on them , and eternal praise I — My 
general impression was, pleasure from the bene- 
volence and simplicity of heart with which these 
institutlens were conducted and superintended , 
and wonder , not to be expressed , at their ex- 
treme cheapness. 

'The day preceding my visit to the Versorgungs- 
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Haus, I bad been in a fever of indignation at 
tfae fate of a prisoner, wbo bad become insane 
from tbe severity of bis confinement. I bad dea* 
canned witb great complacency on our open tri- 
biinals , and /oar trials by jury , and yet I coald 
not belp tbinking to myself, '< Well, if we bave not 
tbeur state-prisons , neither bave they our poor^ 
, bouses ! ^' 

MEDON. 

It is plain tbat tbe ricb , charitable , worldly 
prosperous , self' seeking , Frankfort would be, 
your cbosen residence after all I 



ALDA. 

No — ^as a fixed residence I should not prefer 
Frankfort. There is a little too much of the 
pride of purse — too much of the aristocracy of 
wealth — too much dressing and dinnering— and so- 
ciety is too much broken up into sets and circles 
to please: me : besides , it must be confessed , that 
the arts do not flourish in this free imperial city. 

The Stadel Museum was opened just before 
our last visit to Frankfort. A rich banker of 
that name bequeathed , in 1816 , his collection 
of prints and pictures, and nearly a million and 
a half of florins , for the commencement and main- 
tenance of this institution , and they have cer« 
tainly begun on a splendid scale. The edifice in 
which tbe collection is arranged is spactoas, fit- 
ted up with great cost , and generally with great 
taste , except the ceilings , which , being the glory 
and admiration of the good people of Frankfort, 
I must endeavour to describe to you particul^riy. 
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Tii« elaborate beauty of tbe arabesvne ornaments, 
tbeir eiMliess variety, and the vivid colouring 
and gilding , reminded me of some of tlie illumi- 
unted manuscripts ; but I was rather amused tjton 
pleased , and rather surprised to see art and or- 
nament so misplaced — invention., labour, money, 
time , lavished to so little purpose. No effect 
was aimed at — none produced. The strained and 
wearied eye wandered amid a profusion of un- 
meaning forms , and of gorg^eous colours , which 
never harmonized into a whole : and after I had 
half broken my neck by looking up at them 
through an opera glass, in order to perceive the 
elegant interlacing of the minute patterns and 
exquisite finish of the workmanship, I turned 
away laughing and provoked, and wondering at 
such a strange perversion , or rather sacrifice , 
of 



MEDON. 

But the collection itself? — 

ALDA. 

It is very interesting and it contains some 
curious old German pictures; but Stadelhas been, 
like others, smitten whith the mania of buying 
Van Eyks and H^nlings and Schor^els. Here , 
however , these old masters , as part of a school, 
Of history of art , are well placed. There .art 
a few fine Flemish paintings— and , in particular, 
a wondrous portrait by Flinck, which you must 
see. It is a lady in black , on the left side of 
the door — of— I forget which room — ^but you can* 
not jniasit: those aoft eyes will look out at yi^n, 
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till ym will f«el Inelitwd to Ask Her name , tamf 
w«iider the lips do not ancloso to anaiwtdr you. 
Of first-rate piotwrvs tivere «re nono^^I mean 
iio4|e of the liUitoriGai and Italian sclioola :- tke 
collection of casts from tiie antlnae is splendid 
and well-selected. 

MEDON. 

But Bethmann) the hanker, had already »«t 
an example of munificent patronage of art t wbeli 
lie Earned kings , for instance , by pttrchaoiiig 
Dannecker's Ariadne— one of the chief lions c»f 
FrankftMt, if fiame says trae. 

ALI>A. 

How I have you not seen it ? 

MEDON. 

No — unhappily. The weather , as I • have told 
you J was dreadful. I was discouraged — I pro- 
crastinated. That flippant observation I had read 
in some English traveller, that "Danneckar's 
Ariadne looked as if it had been cat out of old 
Stilton cheese ,<' was floating in my mind. In 
short, I was careless, as we often aire , wheii 
the means of gratifying curiosity appear secnroi, 
and within oar reach. I repent me now. I wish 
I had settled to my own satisfactien , ahd wltft 
nine own eyes , the disputed merits of this fti- 
moos statue \ bat I will trost to you. It oqgbt 
to be something admirable. I do not know nooli 
of Daanecfter , or his works , but by all tecomite 
he^ has not to complain of the want ef patrenage. 
To hbn cannot be applied the patiene eoMmon^ 
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piaee, ao familiar in the moatiis of oor young 
artiflts t about " ehill penary /< the straggle to 
live, the cares that '^ freeze the genial corrent 
of the soul/' the efforts of unassisted geirtos, 
and so forth. Want never came to him since he 
devoted himself to art. He appears to have had 
leisure and freedom to give full scope to his 
powers ) and to work out his own creations. 

ALDA. 

Had he ? Had he indeed ? His own story would 
be different , I fancy. Dannecker , like every 
patronized artist I ever met with, would exe- 
crate patronage if he dared. Good old man ! The 
thought of what he might have done , and could 
have done , breaks out sometimes in the midst 
of all his self-complacent ncUoe exultation over 
what he has done. I will endeavour to give 
yoa a correct idea of the Ariadne , and then I 
will tell yoi; something of Dannecker himself. 
His history is a good conmientary upon royal 
patronage. 

I had heard so much of this statue , that my 
cariosity was strongly excited. A part of its 
fame may be owing to its situation, and the 
number of travellers who go to visit Bethmaan's 
>Iuseum, as a matter of course. I used to ob- 
serve that all travellers, who were on the road 
to Italy , praised it , and all who were on their 
way home criticised it. As I ascended the steps 
of the pavilion in which it is placed , the en* 
thnsiasm of expectation faded away from my 
mind : I said to myself , '' I shall be disappein* 
t«d !" — Yet I was not dissappointed. 
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Tii« Ariadne occupied tbe cenfird •( a cabinet^ 
imng with a dark grey colottr , and Ulaminated 
by a tdgh lateral windew , so tbat tbe light and 
sbade , and the relief of tbe flgare , were per- 
fectly well managed and effective. Dannecker 
has not represented Ariadne in ber more poetical 
and picturesque character , aa wheii Betrayed aad 
foTsalten . by Theseus , she stood alone on tiie 
wild shore of Naxos , " her hair blown by the 
winds , and all about ber expressing desolation.' ' 
It is Ariadue , immortal and triumphant, as the 
bride of Baciehus. tbe Hgfite id larger tbati life. 
Stte is Mated, or rather reclined, oti the back 
of a panther. The right arm iM carelessly exten- 
ded : the left artn rests «n the head of the ani- 
mal , and the hand supports the drapery , which 
appears to> have JUst dropped from her lliahif. 
The bead is turned a little upwards , as if sh6 
already antidipaied her starry home ; and her 
tr«««0s are braided with the vine leaves. The 
grace and ease of the attitade , so firm , ' and 
yet so light ; tbe lowing beadty of the form , 
and the position of the head , enchanted mi». 
Perhaps the features are not sfiflOciently Greek i 
for , though I am not one of those whb think 
all beauty compHaed in the antique models , and 
that nothing can be orthodox bat the straight nose 
and short ui»per lip , still to Ariadne the pure 
daseieai ideal of beaaty , both in form and fece, 
are properly in character. A cast from that di- 
vine head , the Greek Ariadne , is placed in the 
same cabinet , and I confess td yon , that the 
contrast being immediately brought before tbe 
eye , Dannecker's Ariadne seemed to want r^ne- 
ment , in comparison, ft is true , that the rao> 
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meitt chbsen br the German sctilptoi- required an 
expreission altogether different. In the Greek boat, 
though already cirded by the viny crown, and 
though all heaven seems to repose on the nbble 
arch of that expanded brow , yet the head is 
declined, and a tender melancholy lingenl roand 
the all-perfect mouth , as if the remembranee of 
a mortal iove — a mortal sorrow — yet shaded her 
celestial bridal hours , and made pale her immor- 
tality. But, Dannedcet's Ariadne is the flushed 
qneen of the Bacchante , and , in the clash of 
the cymbals and the mantling cup, she has al- 
ready forgotten Theseus. There is a look of 
life , an individual truth in the beauty of the 
form, which distinguishes it from the long-limbed 
vapid pieces of elegance called nymphs and Ve- 
nuses, which 

*■ Stratob tbotr tfliite •mat, tmi bead t1i«ir marble nedu, *' 

in the galleries of our modem sculptors. One 
objection strnek me , but not till after a second 
or third view of the statue. The panther seem- 
ed to me father too bulky and ferocious. It is 
true , it fs not a natural , bat a mythological 
panther , sudi 9k we see in the antique hasso- 
relievos, and the arabesques of Berculaneum: 
yet, methinks if he appeared a little metv con- 
tfcioua of his lorely burthen, more tamed by the 
influence of beauty, it would have been better. 
However, the sculptor may have had a design, 
a feeling, in this v^ry pointy which has escaped 
me : 1 regret now that I did not ask him. One 
^iiig is certain , that the extreme masstveness 
•f the panther's limbs serves t« give a Armness 
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to the support of the figure^ and sets off to ad- 
vantage its lightness and deiicac}^ It is equally 
certain that if the head of the animal had been 
ever so slightly turned, the pose of the right 
arm , and with it the whole attitude , must bavo 
been altered. 

The window of the cabinet is so contrived, 
that by drawing up a blind of stained glass , a 
soft crimson tint is shed over the figure , as if 
the marble blushed. This did not please me: 
partly from a dislike to all trickery in art; partly 
because , to my taste , the pale colourless purity 
of the marble is one of the beauties of a fine 
statue. 

It is true that Dannecker has been unfortunate 
in his material. The block from which he ent 
his figure is imperfect and streaky ; but how it 
could possibly have suggested the idea of SUUon 
cheese I am at a loss to conceive. It is not 
worse than Canova's Venus, in the Pitti palace, 
who has a terrible black streak across her bosom. 
, M . Passavant , * who was standing by when I 
paid my last visit to the Ariadne , assured me, 
that when the statue was placed on its pedestal, 
about sixteen years ago , these black specks were 
scarcely visible , and that they seemed to mul- 
tiply and grow darker with time. This is a la- 
mentable , and , to me , an unaccountable fact 



* M. PaMBVant is • kndfcape-painter of Franlcfbrt, an 
inteUigcnt, accomplislied man, and one of the few Ger- 
man artists who has a telerablj correct idea of the state 
of art in England. Ha is the author of ** Knastreise durek 
Eaflttd and Bdgiea." 
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MEDON. 

And , I am afraid , past cure : but now tell me 
something of tlie sculptor himself. After lookiug 
on a grand work of art , we naturally turn to 
look into the mind which conceived and crea- 
ted it. 

ALDA. 

Dannecker, like all the great modem sculptors , 
sprang from the people. Thorwaldson, Flaxman, 
Chantrey , Canova , Schadow , Ranch — I believe 
we may go farther back, to Cellini, Bandinelli, 
Bernini, Figallo — all I can at this moment re- 
collect, were of plebeian origin. When I was 
at Dresden ; I was told of a young count, of 
noble family, who had adopted sculpture as a 
profession. This , I think , is a solitary instance 
of any person of noble birth devoting himself to 
this noblest of the arts. 

MfiDON. 

Do you forget Mrs. Damer and Lady Dacre? 

ALDA. 

No; but I do not think that either the exqui- 
site modelling of Lady Dacre , or the meritorious 
attempts of Mrs. Damer , come under the head 
of sculpture in its grand sense. By-the-bye, when 
Horace Walpole said that Mrs. Damer was the 
first female sculptor who hat attained any ce- 
lebrity, he forgot the Greek girl, Lala,''' and 
the Properzia Rossi of modem times. 

* She WM contemporaij witli CIeop*tra, (B. C. 38,) and 
wu particqkrlj celebrated for her htuU ia irorj. Tkc 
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Dannecker was bom at Stuttgard* in 1758. 
On him descended no heriditary mantle of genius; 
it was tbe immediate gift of Heaven , and apa- 
parently heaven-directed. His father was a 
groom in the duke's stable , and appears to have 
been merely an ill-tempered, thick-headed boor. 
How yoang Dannecker picked up the rudiments 
of reading and wxiting, he does not himself re- 
member; nor by what circumstances the bent of 
his fancy and genius was directed to the fine 
arts. Like t)tber great men , who have been 
led to trace the progress of their own minds, he 
attributed to his mother the first promptings to 
the fair and good, the first softening and eleva- 
ting influences which his mind acknowledged. He 
had neither paper nor pencils ; but next door 
to his father there lived a stone-cutter , who«e 
blocks of marble and free-stone were every day 
scrawled over with rude imitations, of natural 
objects in chalk or charcoal — the iirst essays of 
the infant Dannecker. When he was beaten by 
his father for this proof of idleness, his mother 
interfered to protect or to encourage him. As 
soon as he was old enough , he assisted his fa- 
ther in the stable; and while running about the 
precincts of the palace, ragged and bare-foot, 
he appears to have attracted, by his vivacity 
and alertness , the occasional notice 6( the duke 
himself. 

Duke Charles , the grandfather of the present 
king of Wurtemberg, had founded a military 
school called the Karls-Sclmle , . (Charles'School} 

Remans raised a sU(u« to Iter honour, vrkich tvas in thft 
GiiisliuiMii •oUcctioB.— V. Pliny» 
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annexed to the Bontliig Palace of tbe Selttuile. At 
tfaia academy ) music and drawing were taught 
as well as military tactics. One day , when 
Dannecker was about thirteen , his father retur- 
ned home in a very iil-bumoor , and informed 
bis family that the duke intended to admit the 
cbildren of his dome^ics into his new military 
school. The boy , with jeywl eagerness, declared 
his intention of going immediately to present him- 
self as a candidate. The father , with a stare 
of astonishment, desired him to remain at home, 
and mind his business ; on his persisting , he re- 
sorted to biows , and ended by looking him up. 
The boy escaped by jumping out of the window; 
and , collecting several of his comrades , he made 
them a long harangue in praise of the duke k 
beneicence , then placing himself at their head,, 
marched them up to the palace, where the whole 
court was- assembled for the Easter festivities. 
On being asked their business , Dannecker replied 
as spokesman— ^^ Tell bis highness tbe duke we 
want to ge to the Karls-schule.'' One of the at- 
tendants, amused, perhaps, with this juvenile 
ardour, went and informed the duke, who bad 
just risen from table. He came out himself and 
mustered the little troop before him. He first 
darted a rapid scrutinising glance along the line, 
then selecting one from the number, placed him 
en his right-hand ; then another , and another , 
till only young Dannecker and two others remai- 
ned on his left. Dannecker has since acknow- 
ledged that he suflbred for a few moments sncli 
exquisite pain and shame at the idea of being 
rejected , that his first impulse was to run away 
and hide himself; and (hat his surprise and joy, 
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When he found that he and his two oompanioiHi 
were the accepted candidates, had nearly over- 
powered him. The doke ordered (hem to go the 
next morning to the Solitude, and then dismissed 
them. When Dannecker returned home , his fa- 
ther , enraged at losing the services of his son , 
turned him out of the house, and forbade 
him ever more to enwr it; but his mother C<no> 
ther-Iiice} packed up his little bundle or neces- 
saries, accompanied him for some distance on 
his road , and parted from him with blessings , 
and tears , and words of encouragement and love. 
At the Karlsschuie Dannecker made but little 
progress in his studies. Nothing could be worse 
managed than this royal establishment. The in- 
ferior teachers were accustomed to employ the 
poorer boys in the most servile offices, and in 
this , so called , academy , he was actually ob- 
liged to learn by stealth : but here he formed a 
firiendship with Schiller, who, like himself, was 
an ardent genius pining and writhing under a 
chilling system ;n and the two boys , thrown upon 
one another for consolation , became friends for 
life. -Dannecker must have been about fifteen 
when the Karlsschuie was removed from the So- 
litude to Stuttgard. He was then placed under 
the tuition of Grubel , a professor of sculpture , 
and in the following year he produced his first 
original composition. It was a Jttiio of Crotona 
modelled in clay , and was judged worthy of 
the first price. Dannecker was at this time 
so unfriended and little known , that the duke , 
wlio appears to have forgotten him, learnt with 
MtuniNhment that this namelesf: boy, the son of 
hit sruom , bad carried olT th« highest honouni 
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of tbe school from all his competitors. For a 
few years he was employed in the dake's service 
in carving cornices, Cupids, and caryatides, to 
ornament the new palaces at Stuttgard and Ho- 
henheim ; this task-work , over which he often 
sighed, may possibly have assisted in giving 
him that certainty and mechanical dexterity in 
the use of his tools for which he is remarkable. 
About ten years were thus passed ; he then ob- 
tained permission to travel for his improvement 
with an allowance of three hundred florins a- 
year from the duke. With these slender means 
Dannecker set off for Paris on foot. There, for 
the first time , he had opportunities of studying 
-the living model. His enthusiasm for bis art en- 
abled him to endure extraordinary privations of 
every kind , for out of his little pension of L.8t. 23 
a-year he had not only to feed and clothe him- 
self, but to purchase all the materials for his 
art, and the means of instruction ; and this in 
an expensive capital, surrounded with tempta- 
tions which an artist and an enthusiastic young 
man finds it difficult to withstand. He told me 
himself that day after day he has studied in the 
liouvre dinnerless, and dressed in a garb which 
scarce retained even the appearance of decency. 
He left Paris , after a two years' residence as 
simple in mind and heart as when he entered it, 
and considerably improved in his knowledge of 
anatomy and in the technical part of his profes- 
sion. The treasures of the Louvre , though far 
inferior to what they now are, had let in a flood of 
Ideas upon his mind, among which (as he described 
his own feelings) he groped as one bewildered 
and intoxicated, amazed rather than enlightened. 
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MKDON. 

Bnt Dannecker must liave been po(>r in spirit 
as in pocket — simple indeed, if he did not profit 
by the opportunities which Paris afforded of study- 
ing human nature, noting the passions and 
their physiognomy, and gaining other experien- 
ces most useful to an artist. 

ALDA. 

There I differ from you. Would you send a 
young artist*- more partiealarly a young sculptor 
-^to study the human nature of London or Paria 9 
— to seek the ideal among shop-girls and opera^ 
dancers? Or the sublime and beautiful among tbe 
frivoloua and degraded of one sex, the money- 
making or the brutalized of the other ? Is it from 
the man who has steeped his youthful prime in 
vulgar dissipation , by way of '^ seeing life , '^ as 
it is called , who has courted patronage at the 
convivial board, that you shall require that 
union of lofty enthusiasm and patient industry, 
which are necessary , first to conceive the 
grand and the poetical, then consume long years 
in shaping out his creation in the everlasting 
marble f 

MEDON. 

But how is the sculptor himself to live during 
those long shears? It must needs he a hard 
struggle. I have heard young artists say , that 
they have been forced on a dissipated life merely 
as a means of <* getting on in the werld ,^^ as 
the phrase is. 
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ALDA. 

So have I. It is so base a plea^ that when 
I liear it, I generally regard it as the excuse 
for dispositions already perverted. The men who 
talk thus are doomed: they will either creep 
tlirough life in mediocrity and dependence to their 
grave; or, a( the best, if they have parts as 
well. as cunning and assurance , (hey may make 
themselves the fashion , and make their fortune ; 
they may be clever portrait-painters and bust- 
nakers , but when they attempt t» soar into 
the historical and ideal department of their art, 
they move the laughter of gods and men ; to 
them the higher , holier fountains tf inspiration 
are thenceforth sealed. 

MEDON. 
Bui think ef the temptations of 5;ociety ! 

ALDA. 

I think of (hose who have overcome them. 
*' Great men have been among us , ^^ though they 
be rare. Have we not had a Flaxmanl^ But the 
artist must choose where he will worship. He 
cannot serve God and Mammon. That man of 
genius who thinks he can tamper with his glori- 
ous gifts , and for a season indulge in social ex- 
cesses , stoop from- his higi\ ealling to the dregd 
of earth , abandon himself to the stream ef com- 
mon life , and trust to his native powers to bHng 
him up again ; -^0 believe it , he plays a despe^ 
rale game ! — ^one that in nearly ninety -nine cases 
•ut of a hundred is fatal. 
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B1£D0N. 

I begin to see your drift; but you would find 
it difficult to prove that the men who executed 
those work8 , on which we now look with won- 
der and despair , lived like anchorites , or were 
unexceptionable moral characters. 

ALDA. 

Will you not allow that they worked in » 
different spirit ? Or do yen suppose that it was 
by the possession of some sleight-of-hand that 
these things were performed ^ — That it was by 
some knack of chiselling , some secret of coloa- 
ring now lost, that a Phidias or a €orreggio 
still remain unapproached , and j as people will 
tell you , unapproachable f 

MEDON. 
They iiad a different nature (o work from. 

AI.DA. 

A different modification of ifature , but not a 
different nature. Nature and truth are one , and 
immutable y and inseparable as beauty and love. 
I do maintain that, in these latter times, we 
have artists, who in genius, in the power of 
looking at nature , and In manual skill , are not 
beneath the great ancients , but their works are 
found wanting in comparison; they liave ftOlen 
short of the models their early ambition set be- 
fore them; and whyV — because, having genius, 
they want the moral grandeur that should accom- 
pany it . and have neglected the training of their 
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vivn minite from necessity, or from pride ^ 00 
that having imagination and skill, they have 
yet wanted the materials out of which to work. 
Recollect that the great artists of old were not 
mere painters or mere sculptors, who were no- 
tbing except wiUi the pencil or the chisel in 
their hand. They were philosophers , scholars, 
poets , musicians , noble heings whose eyes were 
not ever on themselves, hut who looked above, 
before , and after. Our modem artists turn cox- 
combs , and then fancy themselves like Rafaelle; 
or they are greedy of present praise, or greedy 
of gain ; or they will not pay the price for im- 
mortality; or they have sold their glorious birth- 
right of fame for a mess of pottage. 

Poor Danaecker f^nd his mess of pottage 
bitter now and then, as you shall hear. He 
set off for Italy , in 1793 , with his pension rai- 
sed to four hundred florins a year, that is, about 
thirty pounds ; he reached Rome, on foot, and 
he told me that, for some months after his arri- 
val, he suffered from a terrible depression of 
spirits, and a painful sense of loneliness: like 
Thorwaldson , when he too visited that city some 
years afterwards, a friendless youth, he was 
often home-sick and heart-sick. At this time 
he used to wander about among the ruins and 
relics of almighty Rome , lost in the sense of 
their grandeur, depressed. by his own vague as- 
pirations — Ignorant, and without courage to apply y 
himself. Luckily for him, Herder and Goethe 
were then residing at Rome ; he became known ^ 
to them , and their conversation directed him to 
higher sources of inspiration in his act than he 
had yet contemplated— to , the very wellheads ^ 
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and tiiotli«r-8tr«aiii8 of poetry. Tbey sli«w«d bim 
tbe disMnctiun between the spirit aii(l the form 
of ancient art. Danneeker felt , and aftenvanls 
applied some of the ^and revelations of these 
men , who were at onoe profound critics and 
inspired poets. He might have grasped at more, 
but that his etirly nnrtqre was here against hiu^, 
and his subsequent destinies as a court sculptor 
seldom left him sufficient freedom of thought or 
action to follow out his own conceptions, ^''hile 
at Rome he also became acquainted with Canova, 
who , although only one year older than himself, 
had already achieved great things. He was now . 
at work on the monument of the Pope Ganga- 
nelli. The courteous, kindr*hearted Italian woaid 
sometimes visit the poor German in his studio, 
and cheer him by his remarks and encourage- 
ment. 

Danneeker remained five years at Rome, he 
was tben ordered to return to Stuttgard. As he 
had already greatly distinguished himself, the 
Duke of Wurtemberg received him i^ith much 
kindness, and promised him his protection. Now, 
the protection and the patronage which a sove- 
reign accords to an artist generally amounts to 
this: he begins by carving or painting the por- 
trait of his patron, and of some of the various 
members of his patron's family. If these are 
approved of, he is allowed to stick a ribbon in 
his button-hole , and is appointed professor of 
fine arts , with a certain stipend , and tbence- 
forth his time , his labour , and his genius belong 
as entirely to his master as those of a hired 
servant ; bis path is BMurfce4 out for him. It was 
thus with Danneeker ; he received a pension of 
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e'igkt taundrecl ilorinf « ye«r and hifi professor- 
flliip , and upon tbe atreiigtli of HAb he inarried 
HtDiietta Rapp. From this period his life has 
pawed in a eourse of tranquil and uninterropted 
occupation » yet , though constantly eu)ployedy 
tiia works are not numerous; almost every mo- 
ment being taken up vith the duties of his pro- 
fessor-ship, in trying to teach what no man of 
genius can teach, and in making drawings and 
designs after the fancies of the Grand Dulf^. He 
was required to compose a basso-relievo for the 
duke's private cab^inet. The subject i^hich he 
chose was as appropriate as it was beantifully 
treated — ^Alexander pressing his seal upon the 
lips of Parmenio. He modelled this in bas-re- 
lief, and the best judges pronounced it exquisite; 
but it did not please the duke, and instead of 
receiving an order to finish it in marble , he was 
obliged to throw it asside , and to execute some 
design dictated by his master. The original mo- 
del remained for many years in his studio ; but 
a short time before my last visit to him he had 
presented it as a birth-day gift to a friend. The 
first great work which gave him celebrity as a 
sculptor, was the mausoleum of Count Zoppelin, 
the duke's favourite, in which the figure of 
Friendship has much simplicity and grace: this 
is now at Louisberg. While he was modelling 
this beautiful figure , the first idea of the Ariad- 
ne was suggested to his fancy, but some years 
^lapsed before it cane into form. At this time 
he was much employed in executing busts , for 
whlflh his fine eye for living nature and manly 
simplicity of taste peculiarly fitted him. In this 
farticBiar department of his ar$ he has neither 
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equal nor rival, except eor Cbantrey. Tbe 
I bave seen are those of Schiller , Glock , and 
liavater. Never are the fine arts , never are 
great artists, better employed than, when tbey 
serve to illustrate and to hnmortalize each other ! 
About the year 1608 , Dannecker was conside- 
red , beyond dispute , the first sculptor in Ger- 
many ; for as yet Ranch , Tieck , and Schwan- 
thaler had not worked their way up to their 
present high celebrity. He received , in 181 1, 
an intimation , that if he would enter the service 
of tbe king of Bavaria , he should be placed at 
the head of the school of sculpture at Municby 
with a salary three times the amount of that 
which he at present enjoyed.-^ 

MEDON. 

Which Dannecker declined? 

ALDA. 

He did. 

MEDON. 

1 could have sworn to it— extempore! What 
is more touching in the history of men of geniua 
than that deep and constant attachment they 
have shown to their early patrons! Not to go 
back to the days of Horace and Mecenas, nor 
i even to those of Ariosto and Tasso and the fa- 
mily of Este , or Cellini and the Duke of Florence, 
or Lucas Kranach, aud the Elector John Frede- 
ric — * do you remember Moasart's exclamation, 

* Lhcu &rMnMli [147S] vrM aim Af tli« mwH *«lebr«t«dl 
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wben lie was offered the most magnifioent remu- 
neration if lie would quit tbe service of Joseph II. 
for that of the Elector of Saxony— '^ Shall I 
leave my good Emperor?^' In the same manner 
Metastasio rejected every inducement to quit the 
service of Maria Theresa , 

AIJOA. 

Add Goethe and the Duke of Weimar , and a 
hundred other instances. The difficulty would be 
to find one , in which the patronage of tho great 
has not been repaid ten thousand fold in gratitude 
and fame. Dannecker's love for his native city, 
and his native princes, prevailed over his self- 
interest ; his decision was honourable to his heart; 
but it is not less certain that at Munich he 
would have found more enlightened patronage, 
and a wider scope for his talents. Frederic, 
the late king of Wurtemberg , who had married 
our princess royal , was a man of a coarse mind 
and profligate habits. Napoleon had gratified his 
vulgar ambition by making him a king, and 
thereupon he stuck a huge, tawdry gilt crown 
on tbe top of his palace , the impudent sign of 
his subservient majesty. I never looked at it 
without thinking of an overgrown child and its 
new toy; he also, to commemorate the acquisi- 
tion of his kingly titles, instituted the order of 
tbe Wurtemberg crown , and Dannecker was 
gratified by this new order of merit, and a bit 
of ribbon in his button-hole. 

of tbe eld German painters ; from a principle of gratitude 
and attaehment, he sbared tlie impriaoBment of tke elector 
Jolm Frcderio, during fire jtvn. 
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BqI in tbe mean time Uie model of tbe Ariadne 
remaiiied in bis studio , and it was not till tlie 
year 1809 tbat be could afford to purobaae a 
Moek of marble , and begin tbe statue on specu- 
lation. It occupied bim for seven years, cat in 
the interval be completed otber beautiful works. 
Tbe king ordered bim to execute' a Cupid in 
marble, for wbicb be gave bim tbe design. It 
was a design wbicb displeased the pure mind 
and high taste of Dannecker; he would not so 
desecrate his divine art: ^* c'etait travailler pour 
le diable !^^ said he to me , in telling the story. He 
therefore only half fulfilled his commission; and chan« 
ging the purpose and sentiment of the figure , he re- 
presented the Greek Cupid as he is waked by 
tbe drop of burning oil from Psyche's lamp. An 
English general , I believe Sir John Murray , saw 
this charming statue , in 1814 , and immediately 
commanded a work from the sculptor's hands: 
be wished , but did not absolutely require , a 
duplicate of the statue he so admired. Danne- 
cker , instead of repeating himself, produced bis 
Psyche , whom be has represented — not as the 
Greek allegorical Psyche , the bride of Cupid, 
" with lucent fans , fluttering" - but as the ab- 
stract personification of tbe human soul; or, to 
use Dannecker's own words, "Ein rein sitllicb, 
sinniges Wesen ," — a pure , moral , intellectual 
being. As be had an idea that Love had become 
moral and sentimental after he bad been waked 
by the drop of burning oil , so I could not help 
asking bim whether this was Ps^xhe, grown 
reasonably after she biM beheld tbe wings of 
Love ? He has not in tliifl beautiful statute 4Mit9 
accomplished his own idea. It has ouieb girlisb 
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grace and simplicity , bat it wants elevatioh ; it 
i« not sa/Boiently ideal, and will not stand a 
«M»mpari8on either with ti^e Psyche of Westmacott, 
or that of Caoova. The Ariadne was finished 
in 1816 , l^ut the sculptor was disappointed in 
Ills hope that this, his masterpiece, would adorn 
liis native city. The king showed no desire to 
possess it , and it was purchased l^y 01. Bethmann, 
of Frankfort , for a sum equal to ahout one thou- 
sand pounds. Soon after the Ariadne was finis- 
hed , Dannecker conceived , in a moment of pious 
enthusiasm , his famous statue of the Redeemer, 
which has caused a great deal of discussion in 
Germany. This was standing in his work-room 
when we paid our first visit to him. He told 
me what I had often heard, that the figure had 
visited him in a dream three several times ; and 
the good old man firmly believed that he had 
been divinely inspired , and predestined to the 
work. AVhile the visionary image was fresh in 
his imagination, he first executed a small clay 
model, and placed it before a child of five or 
six years old ;-> there were none of the usual 
emblematical accompaniments — no cross — no crown 
of thorns to assist the fancy — nothing but the 
simple figure roughly modelled; yet the child im- 
mediately exclaimed , <<The Redeemer I*^ and Dan- 
necker was confirmed in his design. Cfradually 
the completion of this statue became the one en- 
grossing idea of his enthusiastic mind: for eight 
years it was his dream by night, his thought 
by day; all things else, all the aflfairs and duties 
of life , merged into this. He told me that he 
frequently felt as if pursued , excited by some 
strong , irresistible power , which would even 
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visit him in sieep , and impel him to riae from 
his bed. and work. He explained to me some of 
the difficalties he encountered , and which lie 
wais persuaded that he had perfectly overcome 
only through divine aid , and the constant stady 
of the Scriptures. They were not few nor tri- 
fling. Phj'sical power, mfi^esty, and beauty, 
formed no part of the character ef the Saviomr 
of the world : the glory that was around him was 
not of this earth, nor visible to the eye; ''there 
was nothing in him that he should be desired;*' 
therefore to throw into the impersonation of ex- 
ceeding humility and benignity a superhuman 
grace, and from material elements work out a 
manifestation of abstract moral grandeur — this 
was surely not only a new and dlfBcult, but a 
bold and ublime enterprize. 

You remember Michael Angelo's statue of Chrlat 
in the church of Santa Maria sopra Minerva at 
Rome? 

MEDON. 

Perfectly; and I never looked at it without 
thinking of Neptune and his trident 

ALDA. 

The same thought occurred to me , and must 
innevitably have occurred to others. Danneeker 
is not certainly so great a man as Michael An> 
gelo , but here he has surpassed him. Instead 
of emulating the antique models , he has worked 
in the antique spirit of faith and enthusiasm. He 
has taken a new form in which to clothe a grand 
poetical conception. Whether the being be has 
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represented be a fit subject for tbe plastic art, 
baa been disputed ; bat it appears to me tbat 
Dannecker has more nearly approached the chris- 
tian ideal than any of his predecessors ; there is 
nothing to be compared to it, except Titian's 
Christo. della Sloneta , and that is a head merely. 
The sentiment chosen by the scalptor is expressed 
in the inscription on the pedestal: ^'Through me, 
to the Father." The proportions of the figure 
are exceedingly slender and deUi^ate; the 
attitude a little drooping; one hand is pres- 
sed on the bosom, the other extended; the 
lips are unclosed as in the act to speak. In 
the head and facial line, by carefully throwing 
out every indication of the animal propensities^ 
and giving added importance and development 
to all that indicates the moral and intellectual 
faculties , he has succeeded in embodying a spe- 
cies of ideal , of which there is no other example 
in art. I have heard , C^ot from Dannecker him- 
self ,3 that when the head of the Jupiter Tonans 
was placed beside the Christ , the merely physi- 
cal grandeur of the former, compared with the 
purely intellectual expression of the latter, re- 
minded every one present of a lion's head erect 
and humanized. 

MEUON. 

But what were your own impressions? After 
all this eulogium, which I believe to be Just, 
tell me frankly, were you satisfied yourself? 

ALDA. 

No— not quite. The expression of the month 
in the last finished statue Cbe has repeated the 
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nabJecC three times} is not so fine as in the mo- 
del , and the simplicity of the whole bordered 
on meagrenem* This , I think , is a general fault 
in all Danneek^r^s works. He has of course 
avoided nudity , btit the flowing robe which com- 
pletely envelopes the llgure, is so managed as 
to diseiose the exact form of the limhs. One little 
circamstance will give yon an idea of the atten- 
tion and accuracy with wich he seised and em- 
bodied every tonch of indivldaal character con- 
veyed in Holy Writ. In the original model he 
has made the beard rather fiill and thick » and a 
little curled , ezpreftring the prime of manhood; 
but recollecting that in the gospel thb Saviour is 
represented as sinking under the Weight of the 
cross , which the first man they met accidentally 
was able to carry, he immediately altered his 
first conception , and gave to the beard that aeft, 
flowing, downy texture which fs supposed to 
indieate a feeble and delicate temperament 

I shall not easily forget the countenance of 
the good and gifted old man , as , leaning on the 
pedestal , with his cap in his hand , and bis long 
grey hair waving round his face , he looked np 
at his work with a mixture of reverence and 
exultation , saying , in his imperfect and scarce 
intelligible French, ''Oui, quand on a fait com- 
me cela , on reste sur la terre ;'' meaning , I sap- 
pose , that this statue had ensured his immor- 
tality on earth. He added, ''They ask me often 
where are the models after which I worked '9 
and I answer, ''here , and here^^ laying his hand 
first on his head, then on his heart. 

r remember that when we first entered his 
room he was at work on one of the figures for 
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the tomb of the late Oneen Catherine of Wurtem- 
berg. Yott perhaps recollect her in Eng^land when 
only Dochel» of Oldenburg. 

MEDON. 

Yes ; I remember , as a youngster , joining the 
mob who shouted before the windows of the 
Pulteney-ohotei , and hailed her and her brother 
Alexander as if they had been a newly descen*- 
ded Jopiter and Juno! O verily, times are 
changed I 

ALDA. 

But in that woman there were the elements 
of fine nature. She had talents , the strength 
of mind, and far-reaching ambition of her grand* 
mother « Catherine of Russia, but was not so 
penrerted. During her short reign as Queen of 
Wortemberg , the influence of her active mind 
was felt through the whole government. She 
fonmied , among other -institutions, a school for 
the daughters df the nobiUty cennect&d With tM% 
court,'— in plain English, a ^arity-stihooL for the 
nobility of Wurtemberg, who Hre as it seemed 
to me, among the most indigent of Germany. 
There are a few , very /ew , brilliant ezceptietis. 
One lady of rank said to me , '^ As to an Eng** 
liah governess (MC is an advhntage I can never 
hope to have for my daughters. The princesses 
haVb an English governess , but ti^e camiot dream 
of such a thing.'^ The late queen really deser* 
ved the regrets «f her people. The king has mar- 
ried another wife, but he has erected to the ho- 
nour of Catherine a splendid mausoieam, on the 
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peak of a bigh bill, which can be seen from 
almost every part of the city; and on tbe sum- 
mer evenings when the red sun-set falls upon 
its white columns it is a beautiful object. The 
figure on which Dannecker was occupied, repre- 
sented Prayer , or what he called , " La triomphe 
de la Pri^re"; it recalled to my mind Flaxman's 
lovely statue of tbe same subject , — the ^' Our 
Father which art in Heaven/' but suffered by 
the Involuntary comparison. On the rough base 
of tbe statue be bad tried to spell the name of 
Cbantrey, but not very successfully. I took np 
a bit of chalk and wrote underneath in distinct 
characters , Francis Chantrky. 

'^ I grow old /' said he , looking from his 
work to the bust of tbe late queen which stood 
opposite. ^'I have carved the effigies of three 
generations of poets , and as many of princes. 
Twenty years ago I was at work on the tomb 
of tbe Duke of Oldenburg , and now I am at 
work upon her's who gave me that order. All 
die away : soon I shall be left alone. Of my 
early friends none remain but Goethe. I shall 
die before him , and perhaps he will write my 
epitaph. <' He ^oke with a smile, not foreseeing 
that he woiild be the survivor. 

Three years afterwards* I again paid Dan- 
seeker a visit , but a change had come over him: 
his feeble, trembling hand could no longer grasp 
the mallet, or guide the chisel; his eyes were 
dim; his fine benevolent countenance wore a child- 
ish , vacant smile , now and then crossed by » 
gleam of awakened memory or thought — and yet 

* Ib S«pt«nber, 18»9. 
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he flreemed so perfectly bappy ! He walked back- 
wards and forwards, from his Christ to his bust 
of Schiller, with an unwearied self-complacency, 
in which there was somethmg mournful, and yet 
delightful. While I sat looking at the magnificent 
bead of Schiller , the original of the multifarious 
cast and copies which are dispersed through all 
Germany, he sat down beside me, and taking 
my hands between his own , which trembled with 
age and nervous emotion , he began to speak of 
his friend. '< Nous ^tions amis des Tenfance ; aussi 
j*y ai travaill6 avec amour, avec douleur — on 
ne pent pas plus faire." He then \*ent on— 
'* When Schiller came to Louisberg , he sent to 
tell me that he was very ill — that he should 
not live Very long, and that he wished me to 
execute his bust. It was the first wish of my 
own heart. I went immediately. When I en- 
tered the house, I found a lady sitting on the 
canape— it was Schiller's wife , and I did not 
know her ; but she knew me. She said , 'Ah ! 
you are Dannecker! — Schiller expects you;* — 
then she ran into the next room, where Schiller 
was lying down on a couch , and in a moment 
after he came in, exclaiming as he entered, 
"Where is he? where is Dannecker?" That was 
the mdment — the expression I caught— yon see 
it here — the head raised , the countenance full 
of inspiration , and affection , and bright hope I 
I told him that to keep up this expression he 
must have some of his best friends to converse 
with him while I took the model , for I could 
not talk and work too. O if I could but remem- 
ber what gloriofts things then fell from those lips! 
Sometimes I stopped in my work — I could not 
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^o on— I coulil only listen.'^ And here the old 
man wept; then suddenly changing his mood, 
he said — '^ But I must cut off that long hair ; 
he never wore it so ; it is not in the fashion, 
you Know!" I begged him for heaven's sake 
not to touch it; he then, with a sad smile, 
turned up the sleeve of his coat and showed me 
his wrist, swelled with the continual use of bis 
implements — "You see I cannot /" And I could 
not help wishing at the moment, that while liis 
mind was thus enfeebled , no transient return of 
physical strength might enable him to put his 
wild threat in execution* What a noble bequest 
to posterity is the effigy of a great man , when 
executed in such a spirit as this of Schiller ! 1 
assure you I could not look at it , without fee» 
ling my heart "overflow in silent worship" of 
moral and Intellectual power , till the deification 
of great men in the old times appeared to me 
rather religion than idolatry. I have been affec- 
ted in the same manner by the busts of Gojithe, 
Scott, Homer, Milton, Howard, Newton,' — never 
by the painted portraits of the same men , how- 
ever perfect in resemblance and admirable in 
execution. 

MEOON. 

Painting gives us the material , sculpture the 
abstract, ethical aspect of the man. In the bust, 
whatever is common-place, familiar, and actual, 
is thrown out or kept down : in a picture it Is 
not only retained, but, in most cases , it is ne- 
cessarily obtrusive. Goethe , in a blue coat and 
metal buttons , and a white neckcloth , would not 
recall the author of the " Iphigenia ;" stiU less 
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d«e« tbat wrinklefd y decrepit-looking face , in the 
gallery at Hardwicke, portray Boyle , tlie pbilo- 
8€>plier. 

ALDA. 

Dannecker told me tliat he first modelled the 
liead of Schiller the exact size of life, and con- 
sclentiously rendered each/ even the slightest, 
individaal trait; yet this head appeared to every 
one smaller than nature , and to hunself almost 
mesquin.* He was in despair. He repeated the 
bQst in a colossal size ; and the development of 
the intellectual organization on a larger scale, 
immediately gave what was wanting:— it appea- 
red to the eye or to the mind's eye as only the 
size of life. He showed me a beautiful basso- 
relievo of the Muse of Tragedy , listening with 
an inspired look to the revelations of the Muse 
of History. This admirable little group struck 
me the more, because long ago I had clothed 
nearly the same idea in imperfect word:^. 

I took leave of Dannecker with emotion: I 
shall never see him again! But he is one of 
those who cannot die ; to use his own expression— 
'^ Quand on a fait comme eela , on reste sur la 
terre/' When Canova , then a melancholy in- 
valid , paid him a visit , he was so struck by 
the child-like simplicity, the pure unworldly na- 
ture, the genuine goodness, and lively happy 
temperament of the German sculptor, that he 
gave him the surname of il Beato ; and if the 
epithet blessed can , witli propriety , be bestowed 
on any mortal , it is on him whose long life 
has been one of labour and of love; who has 

His ovm exprwiien. 
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left behind bim lasting memorials of bis genius; 
who bas never profaned tbe talents wbich God 
bas given bim to any unworthy purpose : — but 
in tbe midst of all tbe beautiful and exciting in- 
fluences of poetry and art , bas Kept from yoath 
to age a soul serene , a conscience and a life 
pure in tbe sight of God . and men. Such was 
our own Flaxman— such is Dannecker! 

MEDON. 

Who are now the principal sculptors in Ger- 
many ? 

ALDA. 

Ranch, of Berlin; Christian Frederic Tieck, 
tbe brother of the celebrated poet and critic, 
Ludwlg Tieck ; and Scbwantbaler , of Munich. 
Ranch is tbe court sculptor of Berlin. He has, 
like Dannecker,* bis professorship , his order of 
merit ,f and, I believe one or two places under 
the government, besides constant employment in 
bis art. He works by the piece j as the labou- 
rers say. But though he too has yoked bis ge- 
nius to tbe car of power and patronage, he has 
done great things. The statue of the late queen 
of Prussia is reckoned bis chef-d'oeuvre , and is 
not, perhaps, exceeded in modern sculpture. It 
was conceived and worked out in all the inspi- 
ration of love and grief; as Dannecker would 

* Dannecker has be«n ennobled, his proper titles run 
chus— lehann Hehiricfa von Dannecker, Hofrath, (court conn- 
•ellor) knight of the orders of the Wurtemberg crowii, and 
o f Wladimir , and professor of sculpture at StuUgardt 

t Ranch is knight of the Red Eagle, and member of the 
senate. 
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say, ''Mit Lieb* und Schmerzen/^ He bad been 
attacbed to the queen's personal senice , and 
shared y in an intense degree, the enthasiastir, 
devoted affection ^ith which all her subjects re- 
garded that beautiful and amiable woman. This 
statue he executed at Carrara ; ,and a livings 
eagle, which had been taken captive among the 
Appenines , was the original of that magnificent 
eagle, he has placed at her feet: — ^nothing < you 
see , like going at once to nature ! In the course 
of twenty-five years Ranch has executed sixty- 
nine busts , of which twenty are colossal. Among 
his numerous other works, designed or executed 
within the same time , there is the colossal sta- 
tue of Blucher , now at^ Breslau ; this is in bron- 
ze^ upon a granite pedestal. There is another 
statue of Blucher at Berlin , of which the pe- 
destal, rich with bas-reliefs, is also in bronze. 
Rauch has been employed for the last twenty 
years in modelling field- marshals and generals, 
and has devoted his best powers to vanquish the 
difficulties presented by monotonous faces, drilled 
figures, military uniforms, and regimental boots 
and buttons; and all that man can do, I am 
told he has done. I have seen some of his busts, 
which are quite admirable. At Peterstein , near 
Munich , I saw his statue of a little girl , about 
ten years old , which in its simplicity , truth, 
and elegance^ reminded me of Chantrey's Lady 
Louisa Russell, though In conception and manner 
as distinct as possible. Th6 full length of Goethe, 
in his dressing-gown , of wiiich there is such an 
inflditude of casts and copies throughout Germany, 
is also by Rauch. 
Christian Tieck is the old and intimate friend 
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of Raiicli. They live, or AM live, under the 
■MHO roof, and il is not known tbat a moment 
of JealoiMy or rivalsbip' ever distnrbed tlie union 
between ttiese two celebrated and gifted men, 
who , starting nearly at the same time ,* have 
ran their brilliant career together in the self-same 
path , and , whatever jodgment the world or 
posterity may form of their comparative merits, 
seem determined to enter the temple of immor- 
tality hand in hand. Tieck's works are disper- 
sed from one end of Germany to the other. His 
statue of Neckar ; his busts of Madame de 8ta«l, 
of her second husband Rocca, of Uie Dake and 
Duchess de Broglie, and of A. W. Schlegel, I 
have seen ; and all , particularly the busts of 
Rocca and Schlegel are exceedingly fine. At 
Munich , at Dresden , and at Weimar , I saw 
many of his works ; and at Manheim the busts 
of Madame de Heygendorf *^ fUU of beauty , and 



* ChristiaB Ranch was born in 17T7 j and Qirutiaii Frede- 
ric Ticek in 1776. 

** Formerly Madame Jagemen , tbe principal aistren of the 
tbeafre at Weimer. Her talents were developed under tbe 
anapieea of Goethe Md Schiller. She wafe the original Thek- 
la of the WaUenttem , and the original PrinceM Leonora of 
the Tasio. In these two charactera she has never yet been 
equalled. The quietness , amounting to passiyeness, in the 
exttrnat delineation of ihe Prinuess in Tasso , afibrds so little 
material for the stage, that Madame Wolff, then the first 
actress, preferred the cheraeter of Leenora Sanvitale, and 
Madame Jageman was supposed to derogate in accepting that 
of th^ Princess. Sach is the consummate, but evanescent 
dehcacj of the conception, that Goethe never expected to 
s«M it deteloped on the stage ; and at the rehearsal he threw 
himself back in hia chair , and shut his eyes . that the image 
which lifed in his imagiAatiba might not be proflmed by any 
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life anU expression. At Berlin y Tieck lias been 
employed for many years in designingr and exe- 
cuting tbe sculptured ornaments of the new thea- 
tre. There is a colossal Apollo ; a Pegasus, 
striking the fountain of Helicon from the rock, 
colossal Muses, and a variety of other heathen 
perpetrations — all Qas I am assured^ exceedingly 
tine in their way. I believe his seated statue 
of Iffland Cthe Garrick of Germany3 is considered 
one of his chef-d'oeuvres. He also , like Ranch, 
has been much employed in modelling generals 
and trophies , in memory of the late war. 

Scbwanthaler , the son of a statuary of Munich, 
is still a young man; his works first began to 
create a sensation In Germany in the year 1823, 
in spirit and fire , and creative talent , in a fine 
classic feeling for his art, he appeared to me to 
be treading In the steps of Flaxman , and like 
him , he is a profound and accomplished scholar, 
who has sought inspiration at the very fountain 
of Greek poetry. His basso relievo of the battle 
of the ships in the Iliad , his games of Greece, 
his designs from the Theogony of Hesiod^ and a 
variety of other works which I have seen , ap- 
peared to me full of imagination , and in a pure 
and vigorous style of art. Of him, and some 
other sculptors, you will find more particulars 
in the note-book I kept at Munich ; we will look 
over it together one of these days. 

tasteless exaggeration of action or ezpreMion. He soon ope- 
ned tbem, bo^ever, and before the rehearsal was finished 
started off the chair , and nearlj embraced the actress. She 
looked and felt the part as onljr a woman of exceeding taste 
and delicacy wonld have done ; the Terj tone of her mind, 
and the character of her beautjr , fitted her to represent thf 
frfir, gende, fbgilct but dignified Leonora. 
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MBDON. 

Thank you ; bat I must needs ask you a ques- 
tion. In the works you have enumerated , no- 
thing has struck me as new, or in a new spirit, 
except perhaps the Christ of Dannecker, and the 
statue of the queen of Prussia. Now , why should 
not sculpture have its Gothic Cor romantic} school, 
as well as its antique , or classical school ? 

ALDA. 

And has it not? 

MEDON. 

If you allude to the sculpture of the middle 
ages, that has not become a school of art, like 
their architecture , and their painting : yet can it 
be true that there is something in our modern in- 
stitutions , our northern descent , our Christian 
faith , inimical to the spirit of sculpture ? — and, 
while poetry in every ^ other form is regenerate 
around us, that in sculpture alone we are doo- 
med to imitate , never to create ? — doomed to the 
servile reproduction of the same ideas ? that this 
alone , of all the fine arts , is to. belong to some 
peculiar mode of existence , some peculiar mode 
of thinking , feeling , and believing ? ^^ Qui me 
delivrera des Grecs et des Remains V' — who will 
deliver me from gods and goddesses, and from 
all these 

" Repetitions , wearisome of sense. 
Where soul is dead , and feeling hath ne place ?" 

ALDA. 
You are little better than a heretic in these 
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niAtters. Bat I wUl admit thus nuicli— that the 
classical and mythological sculpture ef our mo- 
dem artists, is to the ancient marbles , what Ha- 
cine^s tragedies are to those of Sophocles; that 
we are so far condemned to the ^' repetition 
wearisome of forms," from which the ancient 
spirit has evaporated; but that is not the fault 
of the subjects , but of the manner of treating 
them, for never can the beautiful mythology of 
ancient Greece , which has woven itself into our 
earliest dreams of poetry , become a " creed out- 
worn. '' Its forms, and its symbols, and its ima- 
gery, have mUigled with every branch of art, 
and become a universal language. It is the dei- 
fication of the material world ; and therefore, 
that art, whieh in its perfection may be called 
the apotheosies of form , finds there its proper 
region and element. 

BIEDON. 

You do not suppose that with all my Gothic 
tastes, I am sach a Goth as not to feel the truth 
of what you say? But I am an enemy to the 
exclusive in every thing ; and—pardon me— your 
worship of the Elgin marbles and the Niobe , is, 
I think, a little too exclusive. All I ask is, that 
modern scalpture should bt allowed, like painting 
and poetry, to have its romantic, as well as its 
classical schooL 

ALDA. 
It has been otherwise decided. 

M£DON. 
But it has not been otherwise proved. There 
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has been mucb theoretical eloquence and critieiflBi 
expended on the subject, but I deny that the ex- 
periment has been fairry and practically broagrht 
before us. I know very well you are ready with 
a thousand instances of attempt and failure, be* 
may we not seek the cause in the mistaken appli- 
cation of certain classical, or, 1 should say, pe- 
dantic ideas on the subject? If I ask for Milton's 
Satan, standing like a tower in his spiritual might, 
his thunder-scarred brow wreathed with the dia- 
dem of hell, why am I to be presented with an 
Athlete, or an Achilles? Why would Canova 
give us for the head of Dante's Beatrice that of 
a muse, or an Aspasia ? and for Petrarch's Laura, 
a mere Tete de nymphe f I contend tbat to apply 
the forms suggested by the modern poetry de- 
mands a different spirit from that of classic art. 
How to apply or modify the example bequeathed 
to us by the great masters of old , Flaxman has 
shown us in his Dante. And why should we not 
have in sculpture a Lear as well as a Lao coon ? 
a Constance as well as a Niobe ? a Oismunda as 
well as a Cleopatra ? 

ALDA. 

Or a Tarn o'Shanter as well as a laughing Faun? 

MEDON. 

When I am serious and poetical, which is not 
often, I will not allow yen to be perverse and 
ironical ! 

ALDA. 

See, here is a passage which I have just found 
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among Mrs. Austin's beaatiful specimens of trans- 
lation : '^Tlie critic of art ought to keep In view, 
not only the capabilities, bat tbe proper objects of 
art. Not all that art can accomplish ought she to 
attempt. It is from this cause alone , and because 
we have lost sight of these principles, that art 
among us has become more extensive and difficult, 
and less effective and perfect."* 

MfiDON. 

Very well, — and very true;— but who shall bring 
a rule and compass to measure the capabilities of 
art , and define its proper objects ? May there 
not exist in the depths or heights of philosophy 
and art, truths yet to be revealed, as there are stars 
in heaven, whose light has not yet reached the 
naked eye V and why should not criticism have 
its telescope for truth, as well as its microscope 
for error ? Art may be finite ; but who shall 
fix its limits, and say, '^thus far shillt thou go?" 
There are those who regard the distant as the 
unattainable, the unknown as the unexisting, the 
actual as the necessary ;- are you one of such, 
O you of little faith ! For my own part , I look 
forward to a new era in sculpture. I believe 
that the purely natural and the purely ideal are 
one, and susceptible of forms and modifications 
as yet untried. For Nature, the infinite , sits 
within her tabernacle, not made by human hands, 
and Genius and Love are the cherubim, to whom 
it is permitted Xxi look Into her unveiled eyes, 
and reflect their light ; Art is the priestess of 
her divine mysteries , and Criticism , the door- 

* LcMiAf. 
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keeper of ber temple, sbould be Janus-beaded, 
looking forward as well as backward. Reason es- 
timates wbat bas been done ; Imagination alone 
divines what may be done. But I am losing my- 
self in tbese reveries. To attempt sometbing new, 
— ^perfectly new in style and conception — and 
spend, like Dannecker, eigbt years in working out 
tbat conception — and tben perbaps eigbt years 
more waiting for a purcbaser , and tbis in a 
country wbere one must eat and pay taxes — truly, 
it is not easy. 
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MEDON. 

Y«u have been frowning and musing in your chair 
for Uie last half-boar, with your fore-finger be- 
tween the leaves of your book — where were your 
thoughts ? 

AI.DA. 

They were far— very far ! I am afraid that I 
app ar very stupid ? 

MEDON. 

not at all i you know there are stars which 
appear dim and fixed to the eye, whUe they are 
taking flights and making revolutions, which ima- 
gination cannot follow nor science compute. 

AI.DA. 

Upon my word, you are very sublimely iro- 
nical — my thonghts were not quite so far. 

MEDON. 

May one beg. or borrow th^mf — What is Y«ur 

4 
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ALDA. 

Mrs. Austin's ^'Characteristics of Goethe." I 
came upon- a passage ^vhich sent back my thoaghts 
to Weimar. I was again in his house^; the faces, 
the voices of his grandchildren were around me ; 
the room in which he studied , the bed in which 
he slept ^ the old chair in which he died,- — and, 
above aU, her in whose arms he died — from whose 
lips I heard the detail ef his last moments — 



SfJBDON. 
What t all this emotion for Goethe ? 

AIJDA. 

For Goethe I—I should as soon think of weep- 
ing because the sun set yesterday, which now is 
pouring its light around me I Our tears are for 
those who suffer, for those who die, for those who 
are absent, for those who are cold or lost — not for 
those wlM cannot die, who cannot nffer,-**who 
must be, to the end of time, a preamce and an 
existence among ns I No. 

But I was reading here , among the Charac- 
teristics of Goethe, who certainly "knew all qua- 
lities , With a learned spirit in human dealings," 
that he was not only the quick discerner and 
most cordial hater of all affectation; — but even the 
unconscious affectation—the nature de convention^ 
—the taught, the artificial, the acquired in manner 
or character, though it were meritorious in itself, 
he always detected , and it appeared to impress 
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him disagreeably. Stay, I will read you Che pas- 
sage — here K iA. 

''Even yirtoe , laboriously and painfully ac- 
quired, was distasteful to him; I might almost 
affirm, that a faulty but vigorous character, if it 
bad any real native qualities as its basis, was re- 
garded by him with more indulgence and respect 
than one which, at bo moment of its existence, Is 
genuine ; which is incessantly under the most un- 
amiable constraint, and consequently imposes a 
painful constraint on others. 'Oh,' said he, sigh- 
ing, on such occasions, 'if they had but the heart 
4o commit some absurdity , that w^uld be some- 
thing, and they would at least be restored to 
their own natural soil, free from all hypocrisy and 
acting : wherever that is the case, one may enter- 
tain the cheering hope that something will spring 
from the germ of good which nature implants in 
every individual. But on the ground they are 
now upon, nothiug oan grow.' 'pretty dolls,' was 
his common expression When speaking of them. 
Another : phrase was , 'That's a piece of na- 
ture, Cliterally^ das ist eine Hatur, that is na- 
ture,) which from aoethe's lips was considerable 
praise."* 

This last phrase threw me back upon my re- 
membrances. I thought of the daughter-in-law of 
the poet,— the trusted friend^ the constant com- 
panion, the devoted and earefUl nurse of his last 
years. It aopounted for the unrivalled influence, 
which apparently slie possessed — I will not say over 
his mind — hut in his mind. In his affections^ for 

* Cliaraotonftic* dOotlOxt, vol. I. p. M. 
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in ber iie found truly eine Natur-^ piece of nature. 
which could bear even his microscopic examina- 
tion. All other beings who approached Goethe 
either were, or had been, or might be, more or 

^ less modified by the action of that universal and 

master spirit. Consciously, or unconsciously, in 

. love or in fear, they bowed down before him, and 

^ gave up their individuality , or forgot it , in his 

' presence ; they took the bent he chose to im- 

^ press , or the colour he chose to throw upon 
them. Their minds , in presence of his, were as 

. / opake bodies i^ the sun, absorbing in different de- 
grees, reflecting in various hues, his vital beams ; 
but her's was, in comparison, like a transparent 

"^ medium, through which the rays of that luminary 
passed, — pervading and enlightening, but leaving 
no other trace. Conceive a woman, a young, ac- 
complished, enthusiastic woman, who had qualities 
to attach, talents to amuse, and capacity to appre- 
ciate, Gobthb; who, for fourteen or fifteen years, 
could exist in daily , hourl)^ communication with 

"^ that gigantic spirit, yet retain, from first to last, 
the most perfect simplicity of character , and this 
less from the strength than from the purity and 
delicacy of the original texture. Those oft-aDused 
w^ords , naive , naivete , were more applicable to 
her in their fullest sense than to any other woman 
I ever met with. Her conversation was the most 
untiring I ever enjoyed, because the stores wliicb 
fed that flowing eloquence were all native and 
unborrowed : you were not borne along by it as by 
a torrent — bongre, moigrre,— nor dazzled as by an 
artificial jet d'eau set to play for your amusement. 
There was the obvious wish to please — a little na- 
tural coqueiterie — vivacity without effort, aenti- 
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ment without affectation , exceeding mobility, 
wliicli yet never looJced like caprice ;" and the most 
consummate refinement of thonglit, and feeling, 
and expression. From that really elegant and 
highly-toned mind, nothing flippant nor harsh 
could ever proceed; slander died away in her 
presence; what was evil she would not hear of; 
what was malicious she would not unterstand; 
what was ridiculous she would not see. Sometimes 
there was a wild, artless fervour in her impulses 
and feelings, which might have become a feather- 
cinctured Indian on her savannah: then, the next 
Qioment , her bearing reminded you of the cpurt- 
bred lady of the bed-chamber. Quick in perception, 
yet femininely confiding, uniting a sort of restless 
vivacity with an indolent gracefulness, she appeared 
te me by far the most poetical and genuine being, 
of my own sex 1 ever knew in highly-cultiyatfid life: 
one to whom no wrong could teach mistrust; no 
injury, bitterness ; one to whom the common-place 
realities, the vulgar necessary cares of existence, 
were but too Indifferent; — who was, in reality, 
all that other women try to appear, and betrayed, 
with a careless independence, what they most, wish 
to conceal. I draw from the life, — now, what would 
you say to such a woman if you met with her in. 
the world? 

AUSDON. 
I should say — she had no business there. 

AIJ)A. 
How? 

JUGDON. 

1 repeat that the woman you have jMt por- 
trayed is hardly fit for the world. 
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ALDA. 

S«y ralhtfr, tb« •world is not ittt^ for her. As 

ihti SMbbath wa« made for man, not man for tlie 

ifabbath , so the world was made for man , not 
man for the worlds— still Jess woman. 

MBDON, 
Do you know what you mean? 

ALDA. 

I think I do, though I am aftraid 1 ean hut lU- 
eJcplain myself. By the world, I mean that system 
of social life in all Its eomplicate bearings hy 
Whieh we are stfrrotinded ; which was, I sa^pontf 
devised at first with a reference to the wants, the 
happinesi^ and the benefit of men, bat for which 
, no man was Specifically created ; his being hsa 
a high and individual purpose beyond the world. 
Now, it seems to me one reason of the low average 
of what we call character j that we Judge a human 
soul, not as it is abstractedly, but simply in rela** 
tion to others, and to the circumstances around it 
If it he In harmony with the world, and worldly^ 
we praise it— it is a very respectable soul; if so 
constituted \ that it is in discord with a world, 
Cwhich, observe, all our philosophers, our pastors, 
and our masters, unite to assure us, is a sad wicked 
place , and must be reformed or renounced forth- 
with,} then — I pray your attention to this point 
— then the fault, the bitter penalty, lies^not upon 
this said wicked world,— no! — but on that un- 
lucky "piece of nature," which in its power , its 
goodneat, its purity, its truth, its ftiith, and its 
tenderness, stands aloof from it. la It not oof 
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BIBDON. 

Do you ap^fy this personally ? 

ALDA. 

No, generally; Irat I return to ber wlio sug- 
gested the thought , and whom I ooght not , per- 
hftps , to have made the sahject of such a con- 
versatioa as this: it is against all my pritfciples^ 
contrary to my custom ; and , In truth , I speak 
of one in whom there is so much to Icfre, that 
we cannot praise without being accused of par- 
tiality ; and so much to admire , that we could 
not censure without being suspected of envy. I 
might as well be silent therefore. Yet shall 
sBch a woman bear such a name , and hold such 
a position as the mother of Goethe's i^osterity;^ 
—shall she be rendered by both a mark for ob- 
servation , from one end of Europe to the other; 
>-~shaU she be ^' condemnetl to celebrity /^ and 
shall it be allowed to ignorance , or ifl^nature, 
or vanity , to prate of her ; — and shall it be 
forbidden to friendship even to speak ? — that were 
hardly just. Of those effusions of her creative 
and poetical talents, which charm her friends, 
I say nothing , because in all probability neither 
you nor the public will ever benefit by them. 
I met with several other women in Germany 
who possessed striking poetical genius , and whose 
compositions were equally destined to remain un- 
known , except to the circle of their immediato 
friends and relatives. 

I bclievu il was in alliuiun to this dutinction , aud hcc 
•wn noble birtli, bcr iatbor-in-law used to call Iter lAtjCMj 
'' die hUintffftnfrtia*', (tkc Uttit aae«streta.) 
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MBDON. 

Mr. Hay ward , in his notes to bis translatUn 
- of Faast , remarks on the strong prejudice against 
female authorship, which still exists in Germany ; 
but he has hopes that it will not endure , and that 
something may be done ^'to unlock the stores of 
fancy and feeling which the Ottilies and the 
Adeles have hived up.'' Tell me— did you find 
this prejudice entertained by the women them- 
selves, or existing chiefly on the part of the 
mtfn? 

ALDA. 

It was expressed most strongly by the women, 
but it must have originated with the men. AU 
your prejudices you instil into us; and then we 
are not satisfied with adopting them , we exagge- 
rate them— we mix them up with our fancies 
and affections , and transmit them to your chil- 
dren. You are ''the mirrors in which we dress 
ourselves." 

MEDON. 

For which you dress yourselvtsi 

ALDA. 

Psha! — I mean that your minds and opinions 
are the mirrors in which we form our own. You 
legislate for us , mould us , form us as you will. 
ff you prefer slaves and 'playthings to compani> 
ons and helpmates , is that our fault ? In Ger- 
many I met with some men who , perhaps out 
of compliment , descanted with enthusiasm on 
f«maU talent , and in behalf of femal| auth^r- 
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8liip; bat the women almost uniformly spoke of 
tbe latter witb dread , as sometliing formidable, 
or with contempt, as of something beneath 
them : what is an unworthy prejudice in your 
sex y becomes , when transplanted into purs , a 
feeling ; — a mistaken , but a genuine , and even 
a generous feeling. Many women, who have 
sufficient sense and simplicity of mind to rise 
above the mere prejudice , would not contend 
with the feeUng : they would not scruple to en- 
counter the public judgment in a cause approved 
by their own hearts , but they have not courage 
to brave or to oppose the opinions of friends and 
kindred 

BIEDON. 

Or risk the loss of a lover. You remember 
the axiom of that clever Frenchman ,<^ who cer- 
tainly spoke the existing opinions of his country 
only a few years ago , when he said — '^Imprimer, 
pour une femme de moins de cinquante ans c^est 
mettre son bonheur a la plus terrible des lotteries; 
8i elle a on amant elle commencera par le 
perdre/' 

ALDA. / 

I really believe that in Germany the latter 
catastrophe would be in most cases inevitable; 
and where is the womaM who knowingly would 
risk it? 

BIEDON. 

All, however, have not lovers to lose, or 

* M. BesUe, othenvise tlie Comte d« Slcudlial, and, I 
beli«v« , he hu half a dozen other aliases. 
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Imsliaiiiis to dicplease , or A'iendt to aftonC : and 
if the women , in compliance with our self-revoi- 
Ying egotism , aflfect to proatrate thenuelves , and 
undervalue one another~Hlo the men allow it to 
this extent? Bo not the Germans most justly 
hoast , that in their land arose the first feeling 
of veneration for women, the result of the chri- 
stian dispensation , grafted on the old German 
manners ? Do they not point to their literature 
and their institutions, as more favourable to 
your sex than any other? Does not even Ma- 
dame do 8ta61 exalt the fine earnestness of the 
German feeling towards you , infinitely above the 
system of French gallantry ? — that flimsy veil of 
conventional good-breeding , under which we seek 
to disguise the demoralization of one sex , and 
the virtual slavery of the other ? Have I not 
heard you say, that it is the present fashion 
among the poets , artists , and writers of Ger- 
many, to defer in all things to the middle ages f 
Are not the maxhns and sentiments of chivahry 
ready on their lips , the forms and symbols of 
the old chivalrous times to be traced in every 
department of literi^ure and art among them? 

ALDA. 

All this is true ; and I wlU believe that all 
this is something more than mere theory, whea 
I see the Germans less slovenly in their interior, 
and less egotistical in their domestic retationa. 
The theme is unwelcome , unpleasant , ungraceful, 
~in fact , I can scarcely persuade myself to 
say one wo^d against those high-minded , benevo- 
lent , admirable , and <' most-thinking people ;'< so 
I wlU not dwell upon it : bat I moA coafeia 
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that the perMnal negligence of the men ^ and tlie 
farbearance of the women on this point, astonish- 
ed me. I longed to remind these worshippers 
of the age of chivalry of that advice of St. lionis 
to his sou ^'11 faut dtre toujours propre et Men 
proprement hitibiile, afin d'etre mieux aime de sa 
fanme}^^ the really good*natured and well-bred 
Germans will , I am sure , forgive this passing 
remark , and allow Its truth : they did at once 
agree with me , that the tavem-lt^e of the men, 
more particularly the clever professional men in 
the south of Germany , C^i^o^l^^ remnant , 1 
presume either of the age of chivalry, or the 
Borschen-sitten — I know not which ,3was calcula- 
ted to retard the social improvement and refine- 
ment of both sexes. And , apropos to chivalry, 
the fact is , that the institutions of a generous 
but barbarous period , invented to shield our help- 
lessness, when women were exposed to every 
hardship , every eutrage , have been much abu- 
sed , and must be considerably modified to suit a 
very different state of society. That aff'ectation of 
poetical homage , which your strength paid to 
our weakness , when the laws were not sufficient 
to defend us , we would now gladly exchange 
for more real honour , more real protection , more 
equal rights. I speak thus, knowing that, how- 
ever open to perversion these expressions may 
be , you will not misapprehend me ; you know 
that I am no vulgar , vehement arguer about the 
''rights of women;'' and , from my habitual tone 
of feeling and thought , the last to covet any of 
your masculine privileges. 

MEDON. 

I do perfectly understand you ; but , pray what 
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Are •ttr sirietly masculine privileges , tliat you 
should covet them V Fighting ! getting dmnk I 
and keeping a mts^tress ! — I beg your pardon if 
I shock your delicacy ; but certainly y upon tbe 
score of masculine privileges, the less that is 
said the better: there are nations in which it is 
a masculine privilege to sit and smoke , while 
women draw tbe plough. It was some time a^o, 
— and now , in some countries , it is still a mas- 
culine privilege to cultivate the mind at all; and 
in Germany , apparently , it is still a masculine 
privilege to publish a book without losing cagU 
in society ; whereas here , in. England y we have 
fallen into the opposite extreme; female author- 
ship is in danger of becoming a fashion, — which 
Heaven avert I 1 should be sorry to see you wo- 
men taking the pen you have hitherto so honour- 
ed, in the same spirit in which you used to 
make filigree, cobble shoes, and paint velvet. 



ALDA. 

It is too true that mere vanity and flEishion 
have lately made some women authoresses; — 
more write for money, and by this enkployment 
of their talents earn their own independence, 
add to the comforts of a parent, or supply the 
extravagance of a husband. Some, who are un- 
happy in their domestic relations , yet endowed 
with all that feminine craving after sympathy, 
which was intended to be the charm of our sex, 
the blessing of yours, and somehow or other 
has been turned to the bane of both , look abroad 
fer what they find not at home ; fling into the 
wide world the irrepressible activity of an over- 
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flowing mind and heart , wbicli can find no other 
unforbidden issue, — and to sucb ''fame is love 
disguised.*' Some write from tlie mere energy 
of intellect and will; some few from tbe pure 
wish to do good , and to add to the stock of 
happiness and tbe progress of thought ; and many 
from all these motives combined in different 
degrees. 

MEDON. 

And have none of these motives produced au- 
thoresses in Germany? 

ALDA. 

Yes; but fashion and vanity, and the love of 
excitement , have not as yet tempted (he German 
women to print their effusions; their most distin- 
guished authoresses have become so , either from 
real enthusiasm or from necessity; and in the 
lighter departments of literature they boast at 
present some brilliant names, I will run over 
a few. 

There is Helmina von Chezy-^but before I 
speak of her , 1 should tell you of her famous 
^andmotber , Anna Louisa Karschin , though she 
belonged to the last century. The Karschin was 
tbe daughter of a poor innkeeper and brewer , in 
a little village of Silesia. Sbe spent her early 
years in herding cows. She learned to read by 
stealth, by stealth she became a poetess; was 
first married to a boorish sulky weaver , secondly 
to a drunken tailor , and suffered for years every 
extremity of poverty and misery; at one time 
she travelled about the neighbouring country, the 
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first example of an itinerant poeteMy^ declaim 
ining her own verses, and always ready witii 
an ode or a sonnet to celebrate a wediJing, 
or hail a birtbday. In tbis strange profession 
sbe excited macb astonisbment — ^went tfaroogli 
some singular, bat not disreputable adventores — 
and earned considerable sums of money , wbicli 
her busband spent in drink and profligacy. 
Gifted witb as mucb energy as genius, sbe 
struggled tbrougb all, and gradually became 
Known to several of the critics and poets of tbe 
last century , particularly * Count Stolberg and 
Gleim, and obtained the title of the German 
Sappho. She found means to reach Berlin, 
where she worked her way up to distinction , 
and supported herself , two clUldren , and an or- 
phan brother , by her talents. She was recom- 
mended to Frederick the Great as worthy of a 
pension , and — would you believe it ? — that tnutU- 
ficent patron of his country's genius , sent her a 
gratuity of two dollars , in a piece of paper. 
This extraordinary and spirited woman , who had 
probably subsisted for half her life on charity, 
instantly returned them to the niggardly despot, 
after writing in the envelope four lines impromptu, 
which are yet repeated in Germany. I am not 
quite sure that I remember them accurately , and 
it is no matter , for they have not much either 
of poetry or point 

**Zwei Tbaler sind zuwenig, 
Zwei Thaler gibt Item Kooig, 
Zvrei Thaler machen nicht mein Gliick ; 
Fritz • bier imd at« zurdek. ** 

She died in 1791, and a selection of her poeius 
M'as published in the following year. 
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The granddaaghter of the Kiurscbin , the more 
celebrated Helmina von Cliezy, is likewise a 
poetess ; her principal work is a tale of cbivalry, 
in verse , Die drei weiisen Rosen , C^he Three 
'White Roses,) which was published in 18 — y 
and she wrote the opera of Euryanthe , for We- 
ber to set to music. Her songs and lighter poems 
are, I am told, exceedingly beautiful. 

Caroline Pichler, of Vienna, I need only men- 
tion. I believe her historical romances have 
been translated into half-a-dozen languages. The 
Siege of Vienna is reckoned her best. 

Madame Schopenhauer, the daughter of a sena- 
tor of Dantzic, is celebrated for her novelsj travels, 
and works on art. She resided for many years 
at Weimar , where she drew round her a bril- 
liant literary circle, which the talents of her 
daughter farther adorned. Since Goethe's death 
she has fixed her residence at Bonn, where it is 
probable the remainder of her life will be spent. 
One of the best of her novels, ^'Die Tante,*' has 
been translated by Madame de Montolieu , under 
the title of '<La Tante et la Nl^ce." Another very 
pretty little book of hers, ^'Ausflncht an den Rhein," 
I should like to see translated. Besides being an 
elegant writer on art, Madame Schopenhauer is 
herself no mean artist. Moreover, she is a kind- 
hearted, excellent old lady, with a few old lady- 
like prejudices about England and the English, 
which I forgave her, — the more easily as I had 
to thank her in my own person for many and 
ktaid attentions. 

Madame von Helwlg, of Weimar, Chom Amalia 
von Imhoir,) was the friend of Schiller, under 
Whose auspices her first poems were published. 
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Her rare Knowledge of Janguages, her learning and 
critical taste in works of arts, bave distinguislied 
lier almost as much as her genius fur poetry. 

The first wife cf the Baron de la Motte-Fouque, 
was a very accomplished woman, and the author 
of several poems and romances. 

Frederica Brun , Cborn Miinter,) the daughter 
of a learned ecclesiastic of Gotba ; is celebrated 
for her prose writings, and particularly her travels 
in Italy, where she resided at different periods. 
Madame Brun was a friend of Madame de Stael, 
who mentions her in her de I'AUemagne, and de- 
scribes the extraordinary talents for classical 
pantomiue possessed by her daughter Ida Brun. 

Louisa Brachmann is, I believe, more renowned 
for her melancholy death than her poetical talents ; 
both together have procured her the name of the 
'^German Sappho." The wretched woman threw 
herself into the river at Halle , and perished , as 
it was said, for the sake of some faithless Phaon. 
This was in 1822, when she must have been be- 
tween forty and fifty; and pray observe, I. do 
not notice this fact of her age in ridicule. A 
woman's heart may overflow, inwardly for long, 
long years, till at last the accumulated sorrow 
bursts the bounds of reason, and then all at once 
we see the result of causes to which none gave 
heed , and of secret agonies to which none gave 
comfort — in folly , madness , destruction. What- 
ever might have been the cause, — thus she died. 
Her works in prose and verse may be found in 
every bookseller's shop in Germany. There is 
also a life of this unhappy and gifted woman by 
Professor Schutz. 

Fanny Tarnow is one of the most remarkable 
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and most fertile of all the modern Gernum au- 
thoresses. Her genius was developed by misfor- 
tune and suifering: while yet an infant, she fell 
from a window two stories bigh , and was taken 
up , to the amazement of the assistants , without 
any apparent injury , except a few bruises ; but 
all the vital functions suffered, and during ten or 
twelve years she was extended on n conchy nei- 
ther joining in any of the amusements of child- 
hood, nor subjected to the usual routine of female 
education. She educated herself. She read inces- 
santly, and, as it was her only pleasure, booKs of 
every description, good and bad, were furnished 
her without restraint. She was about eleven years 
old when she made her first known poetical at> 
tempt, inspired by her own feelings and situation. 
It was a dialogue between herself and the angei 
of death. In Jier seventeenth year she was suffi- 
ciently recovered to take charge of her father's 
family, after he had lost, by some sudden misfor- 
tune , his whole property. He held subsequently 
a small office under Government, the duties of 
which were principally performed by his admira- 
ble daughter. Her first writings were anonymous 
and for a long time her name was unknown. 
Her most celebrated novel, the ^'Thekla," t(ras 
published in 1815 ; and from this 'time she has 
eigoyed a high and public reputation. Fanny 
Tarnow resides, or did reside, in Dresden. 

I have yet another name here , and not the 
least interesting, that of Johanna von Weissen- 
thurn , one of the most popular dramatic writers 
in Germany. She was educated for the stage, 
' even from infancy, her parents and relations being^ 
I believe, strolling players. She lived, for many 
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years, a varionai life of toil, and adventare, and 
excitement; tnch, perhaps as Goethe describes in 
the Wilhelm Meister; a life which does some- 
times hlant the nicer feelings, but is sure to de- 
velop talent where it exists. Johanna at length 
rose through all the grades of her prof^ssian, 
and became the first actress at the principal 
theatre at Vienna. She played in the "Phaedra,** 
before Napoleon, when he occupied the Austrian' 
capital in 1806, and the conqueror sent to her, 
after the performance, a complimentary message, 
and a gratuity of three thousand francs; but her 
lasting reputation is founded on her dramatic 
works, which are played in every theatre in 
Germany. The plots, which, I am told, are re- 
markable for fancy and invention , have been 
borrowed , without acknowledgment , both by- 
French and English playwrights. I was quite 
charmed with one of her pieces which I saw 
at Munich, CI>i6 Erben — the Heirs ,) and with 
another which was represented at Frankfort. Jo- 
hanna von Weissenthnm has also written poems 
and tales. 

I have come to the end of my memoranda on 
this subject , and regret it much. I might easily 
give you more names, and quote second-hand the 
opinions I heard of the merits and characteristics 
of these authoresses ; but I speak of nothing but 
what I know y and not being able to form any 
judgment myself, I will give none. Only it ap- 
pears to me that the Germans themselves assign 
to no female writer the same rank which here we 
proudly give to Joanna Balllle and Mrs. Hemans. 
I could hear of none who had ever exercised any 
thing like the moral influence poasessed by Maria 
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Bdgeworth and Harriet Martineau^ in tbeir re- 
spective departments; nor could learn that any 
German woman bad yet given pubUc proof tliat 
the most feminine qualities were reconcilable with 
tbe highest scientific attainments* — like Mrs. Mar- 
cet and Mrs. SomerviUe. 

MEDON 

You said the other night, that yovL had not 
formed any opinion as to (he moral and social 
position of the women .in Germany ; but you must 
have brought away some general impressions 
of manner and character; — ^frankly, were they 
favourable or unfavourable? 

ALDA. 

Franlcly, they were most favourable. Remem- 
ber that I am not prepared with any general 
sweeping conclusions : I cannot assure you from 
my own knowledge, that among my own sex the 
proportion of virtue and happiness is greater in 
Germany , than in England. On tbe contrary — 

■ ■ In ever J land 

I aaw , ivIiereYer light lUaaun«th » 

fieautjr and angulsbi walking hand in hand^ 
Tlie down ward slope to death. 

In ever/ land I thought that, more or leM, 
Tlie atronger, sterner nature overbore 

The soAer , uncontroli'd hy gentleness , 
And tellfish evermore! * 



—Why do you smile? 

*'Alfred Twnyst*.' 



/ 
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MBOON. 

Yon ainusre me with the perseverance with 
which yon ring the changes on your favourite 
text , in prose and in verse ; and yet y to adopt 
Voltaire's witty metaphor, we are the hammers 
and you the anvils all the world over. But is 
that all? You need not have gone to Germany 
to verify that! 

ALDA. 

No, sir; it is not aU. In the first place, you 
Know I have a sufficient contempt for our English 
intolerance, with regard to manners — 

M£OON. 

Why , yes ; with reason. The influence of 
mere manner among our fashionable people, and 
the stress laid upon it as a distinction^ have be- 
come so vulgarized and abused , thair I should 
be relieved even by a reaction which should 
throw us out of the insipidity of conventional 
manner into primeval rudeness. 

ALDA. 

Mo, no, no! — no extremes; bat though so sen- 
sible to the ridicule of referring the social habits, 
opinions, customs of otlier nations, to the arbi- 
trary standard of our own, still I could not help 
failing into comparisons ; certain distinctions 
between the German and the English women 
struck me involuntarily. In the highest circles 
a stranger finds society much alike every where. 
A court-ball — the soiree of an ambassadress — a 
minister's dinner — present nearly the same phj'- 
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siognomy. It is in the* second class of society, 
wbieb is also every where, and in every sense, 
the best, tbat we heboid the stamp of national 
cbaractei*. I was not condemned to see my German 
friends always en grande toiieUe ; I bad better 
opportunities of judging and appreciating their 
domestic habits and manners, than most travellers 
eigoy. 

I thought the German women of a certain 
rank, more natural than we are. The moral 
education of an English girl is, for the most part, 
negative: the whole system of duty is thus pre- 
sented to the mind. It is not ^ ''this you must 
do ;" but always ''yo,u must not do this — you 
must not say tbat — you must not think so "; and 
if by some hardy, expanding nature, the question 
be ventured , "Why ?" — the mamma or the go- 
verness are ready with the answer — "It is not 
the custom — it is not lady-like— it is ridiculous!" 
But is it wrong? — why is it wrong? — and then 
comes answer, pat — "My dear , you must not 
argue — young ladles never argue." "But, mamma, 

I was thinking " "My dear, you must not 

think — go write your Italian exercise," and so 
on I The idea that certain passions , powers, 
tempers, feelings, ipterwoven with our being 
by our almighty and all-wise Creator, are to , 
be put down by the fiat of a governess, or the 
edict of fashion , is monstrous. Those who edu- 
cate us imagine that they have done every thing, 
if they have silenced controversy . if they have 
suppressed all external demonstration of an excess 
of temper or feeling ; not knowing , or not re- 
flecting, that unless our nature be self-governed 
and self-directed by an appeal to those higher 
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AMQltias 9 wbich link lu f mmediatt ly with what 
id divine, th«ir labonr is lost. 

Now ) in Germany the women are less ed«- 
cated to (suit some particular faidiion; the culti- 
vation of tbe intellect^ and the forming of the 
manners, do not so generally supersede the traia- 
ing of the moral sentimeiits«*^the affection9«^the 
impulses : the latter are not so habitually croahed 
or disguished ; consequently tbe women appeared to 
we more natural, and to have more indtvidaal 
character. 

MKDON. 

But tbe English women pique themselves on 
being natural , at least they have the word con- 
tinually in their mouths. Do yon know that I 
once overheard a well-meaning mother instructing 
her daughter how to be natural? You laugh, 
but I assure you it is a simple fact. Kow^, I 
really do not object to natural insipidity , but I 
do object to conventional insipidity: I object to 
a rule of elegance which makes the negative tb^ 
test of tbe natural. It seems bard that those who 
have hearts and souls must needs put them into 
a strait-waistcoat , in order to oblige those 
who choose to have none; and be guilty of tbe 
grossest aflTectation, to escape the imputation of 
being affected ! 

ALDA. 

I think there ia less of this among the Ger- 
man ; more of tho individual obaraeter is brought 
into the daily intereoorse of society^more of the 
poetry ef existence is brought to hear on the 
common realities of life. I sanr a freshacss of 
feeling— » genuine Cnot a taught} flimpiicity, which 
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cJianned ine. Sometimes I have seen affectation, 
but it amused me ; it consisted in the exaggeration 
of wliat is in itself good, not in the mean renui^- 
ciation of our individuality — the immolation of 
our soul's truth to a mere fashion of behaviour. 
As Rochefoucauld called hypocrisy, (that last ex- 
treme of wickedness,]) "We homage which vice 
pays to virtue ; so the ^^nature de conventionf*' that 
last and worst excess of affectation , the homage 
which the artificial pays to the natural. 

The German women are much more engrossed 
by the cares of housekeeping than women of a v 
similar rank of life in England. They carry this 
too far in many instances, as we do the opposi- ^ 
le extreme. In England , with our false , con- ^ 
ventional refinement, we attach an idea of vul- 
garity to certain cares and duties , in which there 
is nothing vulgar. To see the young and beau- 
tiful daughter of a lady of rank running about, 
busied in household matters, with the keys of 
the winecellar and the store-room suspended to 
her sash, would certainly surprise a young Eng- 
lish woman, who, meantime, is netting a purse, 
painting a rose, or warbling some /'Dolce mio 
Bene," or "Soavi Palpiti," with the air of a 
nun at penance. The description of Werther's ^ 
Charlotte , cutting bread and butter , has been an 
eternal subject of laughter among the English, 
among whom fine sentiment must be gar- 
nished out with something finer than itself; 
and no princess can be suffered to go mad, or 
«ven be in love, except in white satin. To 
any one who has lived In Germany , the ani#n 
of sentiment and bread and butter , or of poetry 
with household cares, excites no l^uighter. The 
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Wife of a state minister onee excused herself from 
going with me to a picture gallery, because on 
that day she was obliged to reckon up the hoase- 
hold linen ; she was one of the most charming, 
truly elegant, and accomplished women I ever 
met with. At another time, I remember that a 
very accomplished woman , who had herself figu- 
red in a court, could not do somethiog or other 
— I forget what — because it was the "grosse 
Wasche ," Cthe great wash ,3 an event by the 
way which I often found very mal-a-propos , and 
which never failed to turn a Qerman household 
upside down. You must remember that I am 
not speaking of tradesmen and mechanics, hut 
of people of my own , or even a superior rank 
of life. It is true that I met with cases in which 
the women had , without necessity , sunk into 
mere domestic drudges — women whose souls were 
in their kitchen and their household stuff— whose 
talk was of dishes and of condiments ; but then 
the same species of women in England would 
have been, instead of busy with the idea of 
being useful, irlvolous and silly, without any 
idea at all. 

MEOON. 

And whether a woman put her soul into an 
apple tart , or a new bonnet , signifies little , if 
there be no capacity there for any thing bett^, 
I hate mere fine ladies; but equally avoid thoM 
who seem born to ^'suckle fools and chronicle 
small beer.'' The accomplishments which embel- 
lish social life — the cultivation which raises you 
to a companionship 'with men — I cannot spare 
these to make mere nurses and honsewifeff. a.« 
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I toncBive the grenerality of the Gemum women 
^ aim to he , aii4 which I have heen told the opi- 
nions of the men approve. 

ALDA. 

As to what we term acoompltshments , there 
was certainly much less exhibition and parade .of 
ihem in society; they formed less an estahlished 
and necessary part of education than with us; 
Imt , of really accomplished , well-informed we- 
men, helieve me I foand no deficiency — far other- 
wise : if the inclination or the talent existed, 
means and opportonity were not wanting for 
mental colture of a very high species. I met 
with fewer women who drew badly, sang tole- 
rably , scratched the harp , and quoted Metas- 
tasio ; but I met with quite as many women 
who , without pretension , were finished musicians, 
painted like artists , possessed an extensive ac- 
quaintance with their own literature , and an an- 
common knowledge of languages ; and were , be- 
sides , very good housewives after the German 
fashion. More or less acquaintance with the 
French language was a matter of course , but 
English was preferred : every where I met with 
women who had cultivated with saeeess, not 
•or language merely , but oar literature. Shaks- 
peare, whether studied in English, or in some ^ 
of their excellent translations , I found a species 
•f household god, whose very name was breath- 
ed with reverence , as if it were that of a su- 
pematval being. Lord Byron, and Sir Waltwr V 
ficott, aad Campbell, are familiar names. Wsrd^ ^ 
worth and Shelley are beginning to be known, ^. 
bat they are pronoMoed mere diflfienit of eom- 

* 
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prehension 'than Sbafcspeare himself; yet I net 
with a German lady who could repeat Coleridge's 
** Ancient Mariner" by heart. Of our great mo- 
dern poets , Crabbe appeared* the least understood 
and appreciated in Germany , for the obvious 
reason , that his subjects and portraits are al- 
most .exclusively national. There are , however, 
several German editions of his works. The men 
read him as a study. The only German lady I 
met with who had read his works through, pro- 
nounced them ''not poetry.'' Bulwer is exceed- 
ingly popular among the women ; so is Moore. 
Some of those who most admired the latter, 
gave as one reason that "his English style was 
so easy." 

MEDON. 

Of all our poets, Moore should seem the least 
allied to a German taste. Shall 1 confess to 
you ? He reminds me perpetually of Prince Po- 
temkin's larder y in which you could always have 
petits-pates and champagne, at libitum, but ne- 
ver a morsel of bread or a drop of water ! 

ALDA. , 

The simile is eVn too wickedly just ; hut I ex- 
cept his Irish ballads: by the way, I was pleased 
to find some- of our heautiful Irish melodies al- 
most naturalised in Germany, and sung either 
with Moore's words , or German versions of them. 
I remember that at Stift-Neuburg I beard the air 
of Ally Croker sung to an excellent translatiott 
of Moore's words , ^ and with as much of the 

• "Thro' Eriii*f iil*. lo «p*rt awliUe/* *e. 
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sfttional spirit and feeling as if we bad been on 
'tile banks of the Sliannon instead of on tlie banks 
of tbe Neckar. The singer , an amateur , and a 
most extraordinary musical genius^ who had joi- 
ned our circle from Heidelberg , did not under- 
stand , or at least did not speak , Englbsh ; yet 
there was no Irish , or Scotch , or English air 
which he had not at the ends Of his fingers ; and 
when he struck up, ''Of noble race was Shen- 
kin/' it was as if all the souls of all tbe Welsh 
harpers since had inspired him. This gifted per- 
son was, however , of your sex, and our dis- 
course , at present , is of mine. 

I heard an English lady , who had resided for 
some time in Germany, remark that the "German 
mothers spoiled their children terribly;'' in other 
words, the children lived more habitually with 
the mothers, were under little restraint, and 
behaved in the drawing-room much as if they 
were in the nursery , and were treated , as they 
grew up , on more equal terms. 

That high exterior polish, those brilliant con* 
versational talents, which I have seen in many 
English and French women , must be rare among 
the Germans : they are too simple , and too 
much in earnest. The trifling of a polished French 
woman is often most graceful ; the trifling of an 
Englishwoman gracious and graceful ; but the 
trifling of a German woman is^ in comparison, 
heavy work ; to use a common expression , it is 
not in them. I met with one satirical woman. 
You know I once ventured to assert that no 
woman is naturally satiricial , and to touch upon 
the causes which foster this artificial vice — and 
here was a case in point. It was that of a 
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«|nd whicli bad originaUj b^en • piece ef mh 
(lire's noblest bandiwerfc, first braised , tbeii gr«^ 
dually festered by tbe action of all evil inflaeiiccMi 

MEOON. 

And y " lilies that ' fester are far worse than 
weeds," so singeth the poet; bat do yon make 
the cause also the excuse? Ho;Hr many minds 
have endured the most withering Influences of 
misety and mischief, if not untouched, at least 
uninjured — nnembittered ! 

ALDA. 

I grant you : but before we. assume the power 
ef Judging , of computing the degree of virtue in 
tbe latter case , of vice in the former , we should 
look to tbe original conformation of the human 
being — the material exposed to these influences. 
Fire hardens the clay and dissolves the metal. 
This plate of tempered steel , on which I am 
going to etch , shall corrode , efl'ervesce , be ab- 
solutely decomposed by the action of a few drops 
of nitrous acid , which has no efl'ect whatever 
en this lump of wax. Now, carr>- this analogy 
into the consideration of the human character — 
it will spare os a long argument. 

As to the chapter of coquettes — 

MEDON. 
Ah! gUs8ez, mortel, rCappugez pas! 

ALDA. 

And why not ? — Don't you know that I medi- 
tate , with the assistance of certain prof^wriM, 
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a cMupiete Nataral History * of Coquettes , (tn 
quarto,} wbich shall rival the famous Dutch 
treatise on Batterfiies, in heaven knows hoiv 
many /olio volumes? In the first part of this 
stupendous work we intend to treat systematic 
cally of ever>' known species , from the coquet- 
terie instinctive j which may be termed the wild 
genus , indigenous in all females , up to the co- 
quetterie calculee el philosophique , the most re- 
fined specimen reared in the hot-bed of artificial 
llf«. In the second part , we shall treat the 
whole history of Coquetterie , from that first pret- 
ty experiment of dear Mamma Eve , when she 
turned away from Adam , down to — to — how 



• As conscious of her trorlb , 



That TTould be woo'd and not nnsought be weti," 

shall I avoid being personal ? — down to the Lady 
Adeline Amundevilles of our own day. With 
some women coquetterie is an instinct ; with others, 
an amusement; with others , a pursuit; with 
others, a science. With the German women it 
is a passion: they play the coquette as they- do 
every thing else , with sentiment ; with enthu- 
siasm. 

M£OON. 

Why then it is no longer coquetterie- it it 
love ! 

ALDA. 

I bug your pardon ; it is something very dif- 
ferent. True, perhaps, "that thin partitions do 
(he bettiMs divide ;*^ but , to a nice nbser\-t^r. 
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tlM divi8i»a is nut tlio latt comiriete. < Is siiort 
yoH can imagine notbtng mwe distinct tium mi 
l&ngiish coquette and a German coquette; in the 
first case ^ one is reminded of Dry den's fanciArt 
simile — 

**So cold herself, while she such warmtb expcess'd, 
'Twas Cupid bathing in Diana's stream ! '* 

But, in tlie latter case, it is Diana bending tbe 
how y and brandishing the darts of Cupid ; and 
with an unsuspicious gaucherie , whieh now anil 
then turns the point against her own bosom. 

1 observed, and I verified my own observatiomt, 
by the information of some intelligent medical 
men, that (here is less ill-health among the su- 
perior rank of women , in Germany , than with 
us ; all that class of diseases , which we call 
nervous, which in England have increased , and 
are increasing in such a fearful ratio, are fai 
less prevalent ; doubtless , ' because the habits of 
social life are more natural. The use of noxious 
stimulants among the better class of women is 
almost unknown, and rare among the very low- 
est classes — would to heaven we could say the 
same ! No where , not even at Munich ,. one of 
the most profligate of the German capitals , was 
I ever shocked by the exhibition of female suffe- 
ring and depravity in another form^ as in the 
theatres and the sreets of Loudon. 

I have been asked twenty times since my 
return to England , whether the German women 
are not very exaltee^ -^very romantic? I only 
answer ; that they appeared to me less caieuia- 
ting, less the slaves of artificial manaeia an4 
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of thinking; ; mvte imaginative , more go- 
verned by naturai feeling, more entliusiastic in love 
and religion, tiian witli us. If this is wtaat my 
JEnglish friends term exattees , I certainly cannot 
think the German women would have reason to 
be offended by the application of the word to 
them , however satirically meant. Perhaps it 
may be from necessity, that they are generally 
more simple in their tastes, and more frugal in 
their expenses; they had certainly a most formi- 
dable idea of the extravagance of fashionable 
English women , and of onr luxurioos habits. 
I believe that they are sometimes difficult of ac- 
cess , and apparently inhospitable , because 
they suspect us of scofSng at their simplicity , at 
the homeliness of their accommodations , and their 
honsewively occupations. For my own part I 
slipped so quietly and naturally Into all their 
social and domestic habits, and cared so little 
about the differences and distinctions, which some 
of the English thought it fine to be always re- 
marking and lamenting , that my German friends 
used to express their surprise , by saying — '*Sa- 
vez-vous, ma c-here, que vous ne me faites pas, 
da tout Teffet d'une Anglalse !'^ — ^an odd species 
of compliment, but certainly meant as such. It 
is true that I was sometimes a little tired of the 
everlasting knitting and cross-stitch ; and it is 
true I may at times have felt the want of car- 
tain external luxuries, with which we are bab^ 
tually pampered in this prodigal land, till they 
become necessaries ; but I would be well content 
to exelMffige them all a thousand times over, fiir 
the cheap mental and wcial ple«Mures->fhe easf 
ittiKwum of Qemuui life. 
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'MSDON. 

Apropos to German romance. 1 met witli a 
striking instance of it even in my short and ra- 
pid journey across part of the country. A lady 
of birth and rank , who had been dame d'honneur in 
the court of a sovereign princess , (a princesA 
by the way of very equivocal reputation,]) on 
the death of a lover , to whom she had been 
betrothed , devoted herself thenceforth to the 
service of the sick in the hospitals; she could 
not enter a religious order, being a Protestant, 
but she fulfilled all the offices of a vowed Sister 
of Charity. When she applied to the physician 

for leave to attend the hospital at , he 

used every endeavour to dissuade her from her 
undertaking — all in vain! Then he tried to disgust 
her by imposing, in the first instance, duties the 
most fearful and revolting to a delicate woman ; 
she stood this test, and persisted. It is now five 
years since I saw her; perhaps she may by this 
time be tired of her charitable, or rather her 
romantic , self-devotion. 

ALDA. 

No , that she is not. I know to wham you 
aUude. She follows steadily and quietly the same 
pious vocation in V|rhich she has persevered for 
fifteen years, and in which she seems resolved 
to die. 

Now, in return for your story, though I knew 
it all before, I will tell you another; but lest 
yeu should suspect me of absolute invention and 
romancing, I miist tell you- how I came by it. 

1 was travelling from Weimar to Frankfort, 
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ami had stopped at • little town , one or two 
etagof boyond Falda; I was standing at the 
window of tlie inn, wliich was opposite to the post- 
Itoase, and looking at a crowd of travellers who 
had Just been disgorged from a huge Eil-wagen 
or postrooaeh, which was standing there. Among 
them was one female, who, before I was aware, 
ftKed my attention. Althoogh closely enveloped in 
a winter dress /rem head to foot, her height, andi 
the easy decision with which she moved, showed 
that her figure was fine and well-proportioned; 
and B8 the wind blew aside her black veil, I had 
a glimpse of features which still farther excited 
my curiosity. I had time to consider her, as she 
alighted and walked oyer to the inn alone. She 
entered at once the room-^it was a sort of pu- 
blic saloon in which I was*— , summoned the 
waiter, whom she addressed in a good-humoured, 
but rather familiar style, and ordered breakfast; 
not a cup of chocolate or caff's au laU , bm 
became a heroine, for you see I was resolved 
that she should be one , b^t a very substantial 
German breakfast — soup, a cutlet, and a pint 
Ceine halbe 'Flasche} of good wine : it was then 
about ten o'clock. While this was preparing, 
nhe threw off her travelling accoutrements ; first 
a dark cloak, richly lined with fur ; one or two 
shawls ; a sort of pelisse, or rather surtout, reach- 
ing to the knees, with long loose sleeves, such as 
you may see in the prints of Tartar or Muscovite 
costumes; this was made of beautiful Indian shawl, ■ 
lined with blue silk , and trimmed with sables ; 
under these splendid and multifarious coverings 
she wore a dress of deep mourning. Her figure, 
when displayed , excited my admiration : it was 
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one of the most perfeet I ever beheld. Her feet, 
bands, and head, were small in proportion to her 
figure; her face was not so striking— it was pretty, 
rather than handsome ; her small month closed 
firmly, so as to give a marked and singular ex- 
pression of resolution and decision , to a physio- 
gnomy otherwise frank and good-humoured. Her 
eyes, also small, were of a dark hazel, bright, and 
with Jong blonde eyelashes. Her abundant fair 
hair was plaited in several bands, and fastened on 
the top of her head, in the fashion of the Gennan 
peasant girls. Her voice would have been deemed 
rather high-pitched , for '^ears polite," but it was 
not deficient in melody ; and though her expres- 
sion was grave, and even sad, upon our first 
encounter, I soon found that mirth, and not sadness, 
was the natural character of her mind, as of her 
countenance. When any thing ridiculous occurred, 
she burst at once into a laugh ~ such a merry, 
musical peal , that it was impossible not to sym- 
pathize in it. Her whole appearance and manner 
gave me the idea of a farmer^s buxom daughter : 
nothing could be more distinct from our notions 
of the lady-like, yet nothing could be more free 
from impropriety, more expressive of native in- 
nocence and. modesty ; but the splendour of her 
dress did not exactly suit with her deportment — it 
puzzled me. I observed , when she drew off her 
glove, that she wore a number of silver rings of 
a peculiar fashion, and among them a fine diamond. 
She walked up- and down while her breakfast was 
preparing , seemingly lost in painful meditations ; 
but when it appeared, she sat down and did Justice 
to it, as one who had been many hours without 
food. While she was thus engaged , the con- 
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dttdeor of the Eilwagen and one of the passengers 
came in , and spoke to her with Interest and re- 
spect. Soon aft«;rwards came the mistress of the 
inn, Cwbo had never deigned to notice me, for it 
is not the fashion in Germany ;} she came with an 
offer of particular services, and from tbQ conver- 
sation I gathered , to my astonishment , that this 
young creature — she seemed not more than two or 
three and twenty — was on her way home, alone 
and unprotected , from — can yon imagine ? — even 
from the wilds of Siberia ! But then what had 
broaght her there ? I listened , in hopes of dis- 
covering, but they all spoke so fast that I could 
make out nothing more. Afterwards, I had occa- 
sion to go over to 'a little shop to make some pur- 
chase. On my return, I found her crying bitterly, 
and my maid, also in tears, was comforting her 
with preat volubility. Now , though my having 
in German, like Orlando's beard, was not con- 
siderable, and my heroine spoke still less French, 
I could not help assisting in the task of consola- 
tion—never, certainly, were my curiosity and in- 
terest more strongly excited I Subsequentl3r we 
net at Frankfort, where she was lodged in the 
same hotel, and I was enabled to offer her a seat 
in my vehicle to Mayence. Thus, I had opportu- 
nities of hearing her whole history related at dif- 
ferent times, and in parts and parcels; and I will 
now endeavour to give it to you in a connected 
form. I may possibly make some mistake with 
regard to the order of events, but I promise yon 
faithfully, that where my recollection of names, or 
dates, or circumstances, may fail me, I will not, 
like Mademoiselle de Montpemier , make use of 
my imagination to supply the defects of my me- 
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mory. You sball liavo, if not the whole trntb, ac 
least as much of it as I can remember, and with no 
fictitious interpolations and improvements. Of tlie 
animation of voice and manner, the vivid eloquenee, 
the graphic spirit, the quick transitions of feeling, 
and the grace and vivacity of gesture and action 
with which the relation was made to me by this 
Une untutored child of nature, I can give yon no 
idea — it was altogether a study of character , I 
shall never forget. 

My heroine— truly and in every sense does Rhe 
deserve the name— was the daughter of a ricli 
brewer and wine merchant of Deuxponts.* She 
was one of five children, two much older and two 
much younger than herself. Her eldest brother 
was called Henri : he had early displayed such 
uncommon talents, and such a decided inclination 
for study, that his father was determined to give 
him all the advantages of a learned education, and 
sent him to the university of Ellwangen, in BaVaria, 
whence he returned to his family, with the highest 
testimonies of bis talents and good conduct. His 
father now destined him for the clerical profession, 
with which his own wishes accorded. His sister 
fondly dwelt upon his praises, and described him, 
perhaps with all a sister's partiality, as being not 
only the pride of his family, but of all his fellotr- 
citizens, ''tall, and handsome, and good,'' of a 
most benevolent enthusiastic temper, and devofetf 
to his studies. When he had been at home tat 
some time, he attracted the notice of one of the 
princes in the north of Germany, with whom ha 

* la til* emnan awpt, aS«f«ibrii«k«Bj the cupiul •£ Off 
pMimow of ths lum§dom vf B«v»ri«, wlticli lie on tbt U^ 
ham\ of tliR Rhine. 
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travelled, I believe, in the capacity of secretary. 
The name of tlie prince, and the particulars of 
this part of his life, have escaped me; but it ap- 
peared that , through the recommendation of this 
powerful patron, he became professor of theology 
in a university of Courland, I think at Riga, or 
somewhere near it, for the name of this city was 
continually recurring in her narrative. Henri was 
at this time about eight-and-twenty. 

While here, it was his fate to fall passionately 
in love with th^ daughter of a rich Jew merchant. 
His religious zeal mingled with his leve ; he 
was as anxious to convert his 'mistress as to pos- 
sess her — and, in fact, the first was a necessary 
preliminary to the second ; the consequences were 
all in the usual style of such matters. The rela- 
tions discovered the correspondence, and the young 
Jewess was forbidden to see or to speak to her 
lover. They met in secret. What arguments he 
might use to convert this modem Jessica, I know 
not, but they prevailed. She declared herself con- 
vinced, and consented to fly with him beyond the 
frontiers, into Silesia, to be baptized, and to be- 
come his wife. 

Apparently their plans were not well-arranged, 
or were betrayed; for they were pursued by her 
relations and the police, and overtaken before 
they reached the frontiers. The young man was 
accused of carrjing off his Jewish love by force, 
and this , I believe , at Riga , where the Jews 
are protected, is a capital crime. The affair was 
brought before the tribunal, and the accused de- 
fended himself *by declaring that the girl had fled 
with him by her own free will ; that she was a 
Christian, and his betrothed bnde, as they had 
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exolianged rings, or luid goM f iiroagb some similar 
ceremony. The father Jew denied this on (he 
part of his daughter , and Henri desired (o he 
confronted with the lady who was thus »aid to 
have turned his accuser. Her family made many 
difficulties, but by the order of the judge she was 
obliged to appear. She was brought into the 
court of Justice pale, trembling, and supported by 
her father and others of her Icindred. The judge 
demanded, whether it was by her own will that she 
had fled with Henri Ambos? She answered m 
a faint voice, ^^No." Had then violence been 
used to carry her off? ^^Yet" Was she • 
ChrisUan ? " Ao." Did she regard Henri as ^er 
afttanced husband? ^^No" 

On hearing these replies, so different from the 
truth,-* from all he could have anticipated, the mi- 
fortunate young man appeared for a few minutea 
stupifted; then, as if seized with a sudden frewBy, 
he made a desperate effiirt to rush upon the yennfi 
Jewess. On being prevented, he drew a knife from 
his pocket, which he attempted to plunge into his 
own bosom, but it was wrested from him ; in the 
scuffle he was wounded in the hands and face, 
and the young lady swooned away. The sight of 
his mistress insensible, and his own blood flowing, 
restored the lover to his senses. He became sul- 
lenly calm , offered not -another word in his own 
defence, refused to answer any questions, and waa 
immediately conveyed to prison. 

These particulars came to the knowledge of hia 
family after the lapse of many months, but of hia 
subsequent fftte they conld learn nothing. Nei- 
ther his sentence nor his punishment could be 
ascertained; and although one of his reliUiona 
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went to WgtL, for the parpose of obtaining some 
information — some redress — he retamed without 
having effected either of the purposes of his 
journey. Whether Henri had died of his wounds, 
or languished in a perpetual dungeon, remained a 
mystery. 

Six years thus passed away. His father died: 
his mother , who persisted in hoping , while all 
others despaired, lingered on in heart-wearing sus- 
pense. At length , in the beginning of last year, 
CI 8390 A travelling merchant passed through the 
city of Denxpohts, and inquired for the family of 
Ambos. He informed them that in the preceding 
year he had seen and spolten to a man in rags, 
with a long beard, who was worlcing in fetters with 
other criminals, near the fortress of Barinska, in 
Siberia; who described himself as Henri Am- 
bos, a pastor of the Lutheran church , unjustly 
condemned , and besought him with tears and 
the most urgent supplications , to convey some 
tidings of him to his unhappy parento , and be- 
seech them to nse every means to obtain his libe- 
ration. ' 

Ton must imaghie— for I cannot describe as she 
described — the feelings which this intolUgence ex- 
citod. A ftwiily counsel was held, and it was de- 
tormined at once that application should be made 
to die police authorities at St. Petersburgh , to 
ascertain beyond a doubt the fato of poor Henri — 
that a petition in his Aivour must be presented to 
the Emperor of Russia ; but who was to present 
it 9 The second brother offered himself, bst he 
had a wife and two children ; the wife protested that 
she should die if her husband left her, and would 
not bear of his going: besides, he was the only 
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remaining hope of his mother's family. The 
sister then said that she would undertake the 
jovrney, and argued that as a woman she had 
more chance of success in such an affair than her 
brother. The mother acquiesced. There was, in 
truth, no alternative; and being amply furnished 
with the means, this generous, affectionate, and 
strong-minded girl , set off alone , on her long 
and- perilous journey. ^'Wlien my mother gave 
me her blessing," said she, '^I made a vow to 
God and my own heart, that I would not return 
alive without the pardon of my brother. I feared 
nothing; I had nothing to live for I had health 
and strength , and I had not a doubt of my own 
success, because 'I was resotted to succeed; but 
ah! Uebe tnadame ! what a fate was mine! and 
how am I returning to my mother I — ^my poor old 
mother !" Here she burst into tears , and threw 
herself back in the carriage ; after a few minutes 
ahe resumed her narrative. 

She reached the city of Riga without mischan- 
ce. There she collected the necessary documents 
relative to her brother's character and conduct, 
with all the circumstances of his trial, and had 
thepi properly attested. Furnished with these 
papers, she proceeded to St. Petersburgh , where 
she arrived safely in the beginning of June, . 
1833. She had been furnished with several 
letters of recommendation , and particularly with 
one to a German ecclesiastic , of whom shp 
(Spoke with the most grateful enthusiasm, by 
the tiUe of M. le Pasteur. She met with the 
utmost diftteulty in obtaining from the police the 
ofHcial return of her brother's condemnation, place 
of exile , punishment , 4tc. ; but at length , by al- 
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most incredible boldness , perseverance , and ad- 
dress , she was in possession of these , and with 
the assistance of her good friend the pastor , she 
drew vp a petition to the emperor. With this 
she waited on the minister of the interior ^ to 
whom y with great difficalty , and after many 
applications, she obtained access. He treated 
her with great harshness, and absolutely refiised 
to deliver the petition. She threw herself on her 
Knees, and added tears to entreaties^, bat he 
was inexorable, and added bratally-^"Yoar bro- 
ther was a mauvais sujet; he ought not to be 
pardoned , and if I were the - emperor I would 
not pardon him. ^' She rose from her knees , and 
stretching her arms towards heaven , exclaimed 
with feniour — "I call God to witness that my 
brother was innocent! and I thank God that you 
are not the emperor, for I can still hope,'' The 
minister , in a rage , said — ''Do you dare to speak 
thus to me! Do you know who I am?" "Yes," 
she replied; "you are his excellency the minister 

G ; but what of that ? you are a cruel mani 

but I put my trust in God and the emperor; and 
Chen ," said she , "I left him , without even a 
curtsey , though he followed me to the door, 
speaking very loud and very angrily.'* 

Her suit being rejected by all the ministers, 
(for even those who were most gentle, and 
who allowed the hardship of the case, still 
refused to Interfere, or deliver her petition ,3 
ishe resolved to do , what she had been dissua- 
ded from attempting .in the first instance — to ap- 
peal to the emperor in persdn : but it was in 
vain she lavished hundreds of dollars in bribes 
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to tlie inferior officers; In vain ^he beset Oie im- 
perial suite, at reviews , at the theatre , on the 
way U> the ebiirch: Inyariably beaten back by 
the gaards, or the attendants, she could not 
penetrate to the emperor's presence. After spend- 
ing six weeks in daily ineffectual attempts of 
this kind , hoping every morning , and almost 
despairing every evening — ^threatened by the po- 
lice , and spurned by the officials — Providence 
raised her up a friend in one of her own sex. 
Among some ladies of rank , who became inte- 
rests in her story , and invited her to their 
liouses/ was a Countess Eiise, something or 
other, whose name I, am sorry I did not write 
down. One day, on seeing her young protegee 
over\vhelmed with grief, and almost in despair, 
she said , with' emotion , "I cannot dare to pre- 
sent your petition myself, I might be sent off to 
Siberia , or at least banished the court ; but all 
I can do I wiU. I will lend you my equipage 
and servants. I will dress you in one of my 
robes ; you shall drive to the palace the next 
levee day , and obtain an audience under n^y 
name ; when once in the presence of the emperor 
you must manage for yourself. If I risk thus 
much , wUl you venture the rest ?" "And what," 
said I , "was your answer ?" **0h I" she replied, 
"I could not answer ; but I. threw myself at her 
feet, and kissed the hem of her gown I" I ask- 
ed her whether she had not feared to risk the 
safety of her generous friend? She replied , 
"That thought did strike me — but what would 
, you have?— I cast it from me. I was resolved 
to have my brother's pardon — I would have 
sacrificed my own life to obtain it— and, God 
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forgive ine, I tlioughft littte of what it might 
cost anolher/' 

This plan was soon arranged , and at the tii^e 
appointed my resolute heroine drove ap to the 
palace in a splendid equipage , preceded by a 
running footman, with three laced laquais in full 
dress, mounted behind. She was announced as 

the Countess Elise , who supplicated a 

particular audience of his majesty. The doors 
flew open, and in a few minutes she was in 
the presence of the emperor, who advanced one 
or two steps to meet her, with an air of gal- 
lantry,* but suddenly started back— ^ — 

Here I could not help asking her , whither 
in that moment she did not feel her heart sink ? 

^'No,^' said she firmly; ''on the contrary, I 
sprang forward and knelt at his feet, exclaiming, 
with clasped hands — ''Pardon, imperial majesty! 
— Pardon ! " " Who are you ?" said the emperor, 
astonished j "and what can I do for you?'' He 
spoke gently , more gently tban any of bis mi- 
nisters, and overcome ) ^ven by my own hopes, 
I burst Into a flood of tears, and said— "May 
it please your imperial msyesty, I am not Coun- 
tess Elise — , I am only the sister of the 

iinfortunate Henri Ambos , who has heen cour 
demned on false accusation. O pardon I-^pardon! 
Here are the papers— the proofs. imperial 
majesty I -pardon my* poor brother!" I held out 
the petition and the papers, and at the same time, 
prostrate on my knees , I seized the skirt of his 
embroidered coat, and pressed it to my lips. The 
emperor said^ "Rise — rise," but I would not rise; 
.1 still held out my papers,, resolved not to rite 
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till he liad taken them. At last tie emperor, wbo 
seemed much moved , extended one hand towards 
me, and took the papers with the other, saying — 
^'kise , mademoiselle — I command yon to rise.'' 
I ventured to kiss his hand, and said, with tears, 
"I pray of your miyesty to read that paper." 
He said, ''I will read it." I then rose from the 
ground , and stood watching him while he un- 
folded the petition and read it. His countenance 
changed , and he exclaimed once or twice , *'Is 
it possible? — This is dreadful!" When he bad 
finished, he folded the paper, and without any ob- 
servation , said at once — "Mademoiselle Ambos, 
your brother is pardoned.'^ The words rung iii 
my ears , and I again flung myself at his feet, 
saying — and yet I scarce know what I said — 
''Your imperial majesty is a god upon earth ; do 
you indeed pardon my brother? Your ministers 
would never si^er me to approach you; and even 

yet 1 fear !" He said, "Pear nothing : you 

have my promise."^ He then raised me hprn the 
ground , and conducted me himself to the door. 
I tried to thank and bless him, biit could not; he 
held out his hand for me to kiss, and then bowed 
his head as I left the room. ''Ach Ja I the em- 
peror is a good man, ein schdner, feiner Mann I 
but he does not know how cruel ministers often 
are, and all the evil they do, refusing justice In 
the name of the sovereign. — " 

I have given you this scene as nearly as pos- 
sible in her own words. She not only related it, 
but almost acted it over again ; she imitated alter- 
nately , her own and the emperor's voice and 
manner; and' such was the vivacity of her de- 
scription that I seemed to hear and behold both. 
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and was more profoandly moved tban by any 
scenic representation I can remember. 

On her return she received the congratulations 
of her benefactress , t|ie Coantess Elise , and of 
her good friend the pastor, bat both advised her 
to keep her audience and the emperor's promise a 
profound secret. She was the more inclined to this; 
because , after the first burst of joyous emotion, 
her spirits sank. Recollecting the^ pains that had 
been taken to shut her from the emperor's pre- 
sence, she feared some unforeseen obstacle, or even 
some knavery on the part of the officers of go- 
vernment. She described her sufferings during 
the next few days, as fearful; her agitation, her 
previous fatigues , and the terrible suspense , ap- 
parently threw her inta a fever, or acted on her 
excited nerves so as to produce a species of deli- 
rium , though , of course , she would not admit 
this. After assuring me very gravely that she 
' did not believe in ghosts, she told me that one 
night , after her interview with the emperor,' 
she was reading in bed , bein^ unable to sleep ; 
and on raising her eyes from her book she saw 
the figure of her brother , standing at the other 
end of the room ; she exclaimed , ^< My God, 
Henri I is that you ! " but without making any 
reply, the form approached nearer and nearer to 
the bed , keeping its melancholy eyes fixed on ' 
her's, till it came quite close to the bed side, and 
laid a cold heavy hand upon her. 

BIEDON. 
The night-mare, evidently. 
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ALDA. 

Without doubt ; but lier own impremion was as 
of a reality. The ilgure , after looking at her 
sadly for some minutes, during which she had no 
power either to move or speak , turned away ; 
she then made a desperate effort to call out to 
the daughter of her hostess , who slept in the 
next room — '^Lnise! Luise!" Luise ran in to 
her. *^Do you not see my brother standing 
there ?" she exclaimed, with horror, and pointing 
to the other end of the room, whither the image, 
coujivred up by her excited fancy and fever etl 
nerves, appeared to have receded. The frightened, 
staring Luise answered, ''Yes.'* "Yon see," 
said Shi, appealing to me — ''that though I might 
be cheated by my own senses, I could not doobt 
those of another. I thought to my^self, then, my 
poor Henri is dead , and God has permitted him 
to visit me. This idea pursued me all that night, 
and, the next day ! but on the following day, which 
was Monday, Just five days after I had seen the 
Emperor, a iaquaUf in the imperial livery, canie 
(0 my lodging, and put into my hands a packet, 
with the "Emperor's compliments to Mademoiselle v 
Ambos." It was the pardon for my brother, with 
the Emperor's seal and signature: then I forgot 
every thing but Joy I" 

These men, who had before spurned her, now 
pressed upon her with off'ers of service, and even 

the Minister C offered to expedite the 

pardon himself to Siberia, in order to save her 
trouble ; but she would not suffer the precious 
paper out of her hands : she determined to carry 
it heraelf— to be herself the bearer of glad tid- 
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ings: — 8be liad resolved that none but lier^eir' 
tfliottid take off tliose fetters, tbe very description 
of which had entered her seal ; so , having made 
her arrangements as (luickiy as possible > she set 
oir for Moscow, where she arrived in three days. 
According to her description, the town in Siberia, 
to the .governor of which she carried an official 
recommendation, was nine thousand versts beyond 
Moscow; and the fortress, to which the wretched 
malefactors were exiled was at a great distance 
beyond that. I could not well make out the si> 
tnation of either , and , unluckily , I had no map 
with me but a road-map of Germany, and it was 
evident that my heroine was no geographer. She 
told me that, after leaving Moscow, she travelled 
post seven days and seven nights , only sleeping 
in the carriage. She then reposed for two days, 
and then posted on for another seven days and 
nights. 

MBDON. 
Alone f 

ALDA. 

Alone! and wholly unprotected, except by her 
own innocence and energy , ami a few lines of 
recommendation, which had been given toiler at 
St. Petersburgh. The roads were every where 
excellent, the post-houses at regular distances, the 
travelling rapid ; but often, for hundreds of miles, 
there were no accommodations of any kind — 
scarce a human habitation. She even sulTered 
from hunger , not being prepared to fravel for so 
many hours together without meeting with any 
food she could touch without disgust. She de- 
scribed, with great troth and eloquenee, her own 
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sensations as she was wliirled rapidiy uver tboae 
wide, silent, solitary, and apparently endless 
plains. ^^Sometimes ," said sbe, ''my liead seem- 
ed to tarn— I could not believe tbat it was a 
waking reality— I could not believe tbat it was 
myself. Alone, in a strange land, so many hun- 
dred leagues from my own home , and driven 
along as if throi|gb the air , with a rapidity so 
dilferent from any thing I had been used to, tbat 
it almost took' away my breath." 

''Did you ever feel fear?" I asked. 

"Ach ja I when I waked sometimes in the car- 
riage , in the middle of the night , wondering at 
myself, and unable immediately \ to collect ray 
thoughts. Never at any other time." 

I asked her if sbe had ever met with insult ¥ 
Sbe said she had twice met with "wicked men;" 
but sbe had felt no alarm — sbe knew bow to pro- 
tect herself ; and as sbe said this, her countenance 
assumed an expression which showed that it was 
not a mere boast. Altogether, she described her 
journey as being graxisam^ Ci^orrible,} in the high- 
est degree , and , indeed , even the recollection ef 
it made her shudder ; but at the time there was 
the anticipation of an unspeakable happiness, 
which made all fatigues light , and all dangers 
indifferent. 

At length, in the beginning of August, she ar- 
rived at the end of her journey, and was courte- 
ously received by the commandant of the fortress. 
She presented the pardon with , a hand wblcb 
trembled with impatience and Joy, too great to bA 
restained, almost to be borne. The officer looked 
very grave, and took, she thought, a long time to 
read the paper , which consisted only of six or 
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eight lines. At last he stammered oat, '*I am 
sorry— hat the Hemri Ambos mentioned ' in this 
paper — U dead ! " Poor girl ! she fell to the 
earth. 

When she reached this part of her story she 
burst into a fresh flood of tears, wrung her hands, 
and fur some time could utter nothing but pas- 
sionate exclamations of grief. „Ach ! lieber Gott ! 
was fur ein scbrecklich Schioksal war das meine !" 
^^What a horrible fate was mine I I had come thus 
far to find— not my brother — nur tin Chrab .'*' {only 
a grave !} she repeated several times, with an ac- 
cent of despair. The unfortunate man had died 
a year before. The fetters in Which he worked 
had caused an ulcer in his leg, which he ne- 
glected , and , after some weeks of horrid sulTe- 
ring , death released him. The task-work , for 
nearly five years, of this accomplished , and 
even learned man , in the prime of his life and 
mental powers , had been to break stones upon 
the road , chained hand and foot , and confoun- 
ded with the lowest malefactors. 

In giving you thus conscientiously , the mere 
outline of this story, I have spared you all com-* 
ments. I see , by those indignant strides majes- 
tical , that you are making comments to your- 
self ; but sit down and be quiet , if yoa can : I 
have not much more to tell! 

She found , on inquiry , that some papers and 
letters, which her unhappy brother had drawn 
up by stealth , in the hope of being able at some 
time to convey them to his friends, were in the 
possession of one of the officers , who readily 
gave them up to her;, and with these she retur- 
ned, half broken-hearted, to 8t. Petersburgh. 
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If ber former Journey, wlien liope cbeereU lier oh 
(lie way , bad been so fearful , wbat muet liave 
been ber jreturn ? I was not eurpriseil to bear 
tbat , on ber arrival , sbe was seized wlQi a 
dangerous Illness , and was for many weeks con- 
fined to ber bed. 

Her story excited mucb commiseration , and a 
very general interest and curiosity was exeited 
about berself. Sbe told me tbat a great many 
persons of rank invited ber to tbelr bouses, and 
made ber ricb presents , among wbicb were tbe 
splendid sbawls and tbe ring , wbicb bad caugbt 
my attention, and excited my surprise, in the 
tot Instance. Tbe Emperor expressed a wisb (• 
see ber , and very graciously spoke^ a few worda 
of condolence. ''But tbey could not bring my 
brotber back to life !" said sbe , expressively. 
He even presented ber to tbe Empress. '^And 
wbat,^^ ( asked, <^did tbe Empress say to >;ottV<' 
^^Nothing ; but sbe looked 90 /<— drawing ber- 
self up. 

On receiving ber brotber's pardon from tbe 
Emperor , sbe bad written bome to ber family ; 
but sbe confessed tbat since tbat time sbe bad 
not written— sbe bad not courage to inflict a 
blow wbicb migbt possibly alFect ber motber*s 
life ; and yet tbe idea of being obliged to UU 
wbat sbe dared not write, seemed to strike ber 
witb terror. 

But tbe strangest event of tbis ^trange story 
remains to be told; and I will try to give it in 
ber own simple words. 

Sbe left Petersburgh in October , and proceeded 
to Riga, wbere tbose wbo bad known ber bro- 
tber received ber witb interest and kindness , and 
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sympatliiMd In ber BOkAlon, <<Bot,<< aaiU sbe, 
<<tliere was one tbing I bad resolved to do wbich 
yet remained undone. I was resolved to see tbe 
woman wbo had been tbe original caose of all 
my poor brother's misfortunes. I tbougbt if once 
I could say to ber: 'Your ialsebood bas done 
(his I* I should be satisfied ; but my brother's 
friends' dissuaded me from this idea« They said 
it was better not ; that it could do my poor • 
Henri no good ; that it was wrong ; that it was 
unchristian; and I submitted. I left Riga wUb 
a voiturier. I bad reached Pojer, on tbe Prus- 
sian frontiers, and there I stopped at tbe Douana, 
to have my packages searched. The chief o/i> 
cer looked at the address on my trunk , and ex- 
claimed, with surprise, 'Mademoiselle AmbosI 
Are you any relation of tbe Professor Henri Am- 
bos?'— <I am bis sister.' 'Good God I I was 
tbe Intimate friend of your brother! What bas 
become of bim?' I then told him all I have now told 
you, llebe madamel— and when I came to an ond, 
this good man burst into tears , and for some time 
we wept together. The kutseber, C<hriver,) who 
was standing by , beard all tbis conversation, 
and when I turned round , be was crying too. 
My brother's friend pressed on me offensi of ser- 
vice and hospitality, but I could not delay: for, 
besides that my impatience to reach home increa- 
sed every hour , I had not much money in my 
purse. Of three thousand dollars, which I had 
taken with me to St. Petersburgb, very little 
remained , so I bade him farewell , and I pro- 
ceeded. At the next town, where my kutscber 
stopped to feed his horses, be came to tbe door 
of my caliche , and said , 'You bave Just missed 
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seeing the iew lady , wHom your brother was in 
love With ; that caleche which passed ns by just 
now , and changed horses here , contained Made- 
moiselle S , her sister and her sister's husband !' 

Good God ! imagine my surprise ! I could not believe 
my fortune : it seemed that Providence had delivered 
her into my hands , and I was resolved that she 
should not escape me. I knew they would be 
delayed at the Custom-house. I ordered the 
man to turn, and drive back as fast as possible, 
promising him a reward of a dollar if he overr 
took them. On reaching the Custom-house, I 
saw a caliche standing at a little distance. I 
felt myself tremble , and my .heart beat so — bat 
not with fear. I went up to the caliche— two 
' ladies were sitting in it. I addressed tbe one 
' who was the most beiiutifal , and said , 'Are' yon 

Mademoiselle Smilie S V I suppose I must 

have looked very strange, and wild, and reso- 
lute , for she replied , with a frightened manner — 
,1 am ; who are you , and what do you want 
with me?' I said, 'I am the sister of Henri Am- 
bos , whom you murdered !' She shrieked out ; 
the men came running from the house ; but I held 
fast the carriage-door , and said , <i am not come 
to hurt you , but you are tbe murderess of my 
brother , Henri Ambos. He loved you , and your 
falsehood has killed him. May God punish yon 
for it ! May his ghost pursue you to the end of your 
life I' 1 remember no more. I was like one 
mad. I have Just a recollection of her ghastly, 
terrified look , and her eyes wide open , staring 
at me. I fell into fits; and they carried me into 
the house of my brothers friend , and laid me on 
a bed. When I recovered my senses , the caleche 
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,«nd all were gone. When I reaped BerUn, all 
this appeared to me so miraculous — so like a 
dream — I could not trust to my own recoliectiou, 
and I wrote to the officer of Customs, to beg he 
would attest that it was really true, and what 
I had said when I was out of my senses , and 
what she had said ; and at Leipsic I received 
his letter, which I will show you/^ And at 
Mayence 8he showed me this letter, and a num- 
ber tof other documents; her brother's pardon, 
with the Emperor's signature; a letter of the 

Countess Elise ; a most touching letter from 

her unfortunate brother , ^ (over this she wept 
much ) and a variety of other papers , all pro- 
Ting the truth of her story , even to the minutest 
particulars. The next morning we were to part. 
I was going down the Rhine, and she was to 
proceed to Denxponts, which sfie expected to 
reach in two days. As she had travelled from 
Berlin almost without rest, except the night we 
had spent at /Frankfort, she appeared to me 
ready to sink with fatigue; but she would not 
bid me farewell that night, although I told her 
I should be obliged to set off at six the next 
morning; but kissing my hand^ with many ex- 
pressions of gratitude, she said she would be 
awake and visit me in my room to bid me a 
last adieu. As there was only a very narrow 
passage between the two rooms, she left her 
door a little open that she might hear me rise. 
However , on the following morning she did not 
appear. When dressed, I went on tiptoe into 
her room, and found her lyhig in a deep calm 
sleep, her arm over her head. I looked at her 
for some minutes, and thought I had never seen 
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A finer ereatnre. I tb«ii turned , with m whisper- 
ed blessing and adien, and went on my way. 
Tbffl to aU I can teU you. If at tbe time 1 
bad not been travelling agatn$t time, and witb 
a mind most fhliy and painfully ocoopied , I be- 
lieve I should have been tempted to aiywmpany 
my heroine to Deoxponts — at least I sboold have 
retained her narrative more accurately. Not ha- 
ving made any memoranda till many days after- 
wards, all the names have escaped my recollec- 
tion \ but if yon have any doubts of the general 
truth of this story , I wiU at least give yon the 
means of verifying it. Here is her name , in her 
own handwriting , on one of the leaves of my 
pocket-boolc — yon can read tbe German character ; 

})m9 SImW von J^mcibdlcKen. 
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SiPT. $8th. — ^A week at Munich I^ and notiiing 
done! notbing seen! My first excursions I made 
Co-day— from my bed to the sofa — from tbe sofa 
to. tbe window. Every one told me to be pre- 
pared against tbe caprices of tbe climate, bvt 
I did not imagine that it would take a week or 
a fortnight to be acclimatee. 

What could induce tbe princes of Bavaria Co 
plant their capital in tbe midst of these wide, 
marshy, bleak, barren plains, and upon this 
rough unmanageable torrent, — ''the Isar rolUng 
rapidly ,'< — ^when they might have seated them- 
selves by the majestic Danube ? The Tyrolean 
Alps stretching south and west, either form a 
barrier against the most genial, airs of heaven, 
or if a stray zephyr find his way from Italy, 
his poor little wings are frozen to his back 
among the mountain snows, and he drops shive- 
ring among as , wrapt in a misty cloud. I ntever 
saw such fogs: they are as dense and as white 
as a fleece , and lo«k , and feel too , like rare- 
fied snow;— but as no one ebie complains, 1 
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tliiiik it must be indisposition wliich makes me 
so peevish and so chilly. Sitting at the window- 
being my best amusement, I do not like to find 
the only objects which are to give me a fore- 
taste of the splendour of Munich, quite veiled 
from sight, and shrouded in mist, even for a 
few morning hours. 

I am lodged in the Max- Joseph's-Platz , oppo- 
site to the theatre : a situation at once airy, 
quiet , and cheerfid. 

The theatre is in itself a beautiful object; the 
portico, of the Corinthian order , is supporteit 
by eight pillars; the ascent Is by a noble flight 
^ of steps , with four gigantic bronze candelabras 
at the corners ; and nothing , at least to my un- 
learned eyes , could be more elegant — more pa-^ 
rely classical and Greek , than the whole , were 
it not for the hideous roof iipon the root j — one 
pediment , as it were , riding on the back of 
the other. Some internal arrangement of the 
theatre may render this deformity necessary, 
but it iff a deformity , and one that annoys me 
whenever I look at it. 

On the right , I have the new palace , which 
forms one side of the square: a long range of 
plain f almost /ustic , architecture ; altogether a 
striking , but rather a pleasing contrast , to ,tbe 
luxuriant grace of the theatre. Just now , when 
I looked out, what a beautiful scene I The full 
moon rising over the theatre , lights op half the 
white columns, and half are lost in shade. The 
performances are just over; Cbfti'-P*^ nineO 
crowds of people emerging from the portico into 
the brilliant moonshine, C^any of them military, 
in glittering accontrements ,3 descend the steps, 
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and spread tbemselves through the sqaare , single, 
or in varioos groups; carriages are cirawing up 
and drawing off, ~ and all this gay confusion is 
without the least noise or tumult. Except the 
occasional low roll of the carriage-wheels, over 
the well-gravelled road , 1 hear no sound , though 
within a 'few yards of the spot. It looks like 
some lovely optical or scenic illusion ; a moving 
picture, magnified. 

Oct. 4th. — To my great consternation --summo- 
ned in form before the police, and condemned 
to pay a fine of ten florins for having omitted to 
fill up specifically a certain paper which had 
been placed in my hand* on my arrival. In th<) 
first place , I did not understand it ; secondly , I 
never thought about it; and thirdly , I had been 
too ill to attend to It. I made a show of resis- 
tance , but it was all in vain, of course; — my 
permission to reside here is limited to six weeks, 
but may be renewed. 

Last night I was Induced, but only upon great 
persuasion, to venture oyer to the theatre. I 
had been tantalised so long by looking at the 
exterior ! Then it was a pleasant evening — 
broad daylight ; and the whole theatre being 
heated by stoves to an even regulated warmth 
according to the season , I was assured that 
once within th^- doors there would be no danger 
of firesh indisposition fTom draughts or cold. 

Entering the box, my first glance was of 
eourse at the stage. The drop-scene , or curtain, 
a well painted copy of Goido's Aurora, pleased 
me infinitely more flian the beaatiftil drop-curtain 
at Blanheim: that was very elegant, but this is 
mere than elegant. It harmonized with the place, 
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and in my own mind it tonclied eertftin chords 
of association , wbicb liad long been silent. It 
was as if tbe orchestre bad suddenly welcomed 
me with some delicious, often-beard, and well- 
remembered piece of music : tbe effect upon tbe 
senses was similar — ^nor can I describe it ; — but, 
surprised and cbarmed , I kept my eyes fixed for 
some minutes upon tbe picture: tbe light being 
thrown full upon it, while tbe rest of tbe theatre 
was eomparatively in deep shade, liKe'all the 
foreign theatres , rendered it more effective. The 
rest of the decorations corresponded iu splendour ; 
tk» two colossal muses, as Caryatides suppor- 
ting the king's state box , the noble columns of 
white and gold, and the Caryatides on each side 
of the proscenium , were all in fine taste. Tha 
sise and proportions of the interior seeoMd moist 
happily calculated for seeing and bearing. On 
the whole j I never beheld a theatre which s^ 
entirely satUfied me-^no one more easily pleased, 
and no one less easily satisfied I 

When I looked down on the ptuierre , I be- 
held a motley assemblage la various costomes: 
there were a great number of the military ; there 
were the well-dressed daughters of people ef 
some condition, in the French fashion of twe 
or three years back; there were girls in tlie 
Tyrolean costume, with their scarlet boddicei^ 
and silver chains; and the women of Munich, 
with their odd little twohomed caps of rich geld 
or silver brocade , — ^forming altogether a singnlAr 
spectacle* Aa for the aoenery , it was very well, 
but wouU bear no eomparisoii to StaaAeld*a glo- 
rious iUosiona. 

The indacement held out to am to-night was 
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to see Ferdjnana Eslaur play tbe Duke of Alba 
ill' '' Egmont;. " Eslair , formerly one of the first 
actors at Manheim, wlien Manheim boasted the< 
first theatre in Germany , is esteemed tbe finest 
tragedian bere , and the Duke of Alba is one of 
his best characters. It appeared to me a superb 
piece of acting : so quietly stern , so fearfully 
liard and composed: it was a fine conception 
cast in bronze :— in this consisted its beauty and 
tmtb as a whole. Some of his silent passages, 
and his by-play, were admirable. He gave us, 
In the scene with JBgmont , an exact living trans^ 
cript of Titian's famous picture of the Duke of 
Alba; the dress, the attitude, the position of 
the helmet and tbe glove on the table beside 
bim , every thing was so well calcolatod , at 
»ace so unobtrusive and so unexpeetod, that it 
was like a recognition. £gmont was well played 
by Raeke , but did not strike me so much. Ma^ 
deoioiseUe SchdUer, who plays tbe young beroi- 
nes h^e, is a pupil of JMadame Schrdder , Ctke 
Crorman Siddons,} and promises well; but she* 
wants developmeilt ; slie wants the power , tbe 
passion , the tenderness , tbe energy of Clarcben, , 
Cl&rcben Is a plebei«i girl ,i but an impassioned 
and devoted woman — she is a sort of Flemisb 
Jallet. Tbere is the same truth of nature and 
passion , tbe same impress of intense, and luxn* 
riant life— bat then it is a diflTereat life— 
*— It is a Rabens compared to a Titian^-- 
and soeb CUurchen ougbt to be. Now to give 
all the internal power and poetry, yet pre* 
servo all tbe eztomal simplicity and homeliness 
of tbe cbaracter , — to give all tbe abandau , yet 
preserve all tbe delicacy |-^4o give tbe deUcaoy, 
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y«t keep clear of all super-refinement , and in 
tbe concentrated despair of ber last scene Cwbere 
she poisons herselQ to be calm ivithoat being 
cold, and profoundly tragic without the nsoal 
tragedy airs, must be difficult— exceedingly difi- 
cult ; in short , to play Ciarchen , as I conceive 
the character ought to be played, wonld require 
a 3*oung actress , uniting sufficient genius to con- 
ceive it aright , with sufficient delicacy and Judg- 
ment not to colour it too highly : there wa^ no 
danger of the latter mistake with MadetaieiseUe 
Schftller , in whose hands Clftrchen became a 
mere pretty affectionate girL In that lovely 
scene with Egmont in the third act , which' might 
be contrasted with Juliets balcony scene, as a 
test of the powers of a young actress , Mademoi- 
selle SchoUer was timid even to feebleness; the 
change of manner, when Clftrcheu substitutes the 
tender familiarity of the second person singular 
CDu3 for the tone of respect in which she before 
addressed her lover, should have been felt and 
marked , so as to have been feU and remarked : 
but this was not the case.. In^hort, I was dis- 
appointed by this scene. 

I'he Flemish costumes were correct and beaa- 
tifhl. The Prince of Orange, in particular , look- 
ed as if he had just walked out of one of Van- 
dyke's pictures. 

After seeing this fine tragedy — surely enough 
for one evening's amusement—I was at home and 
in bed by half-past ten. They' manage these 
things better here than in England. 

Friday, — Dinner at ,the French ambassador's, 
five o'clock. I mark this , because extraordinarily 
late at Munich. The plebeian dinner hour is 
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tw«lTe , or earlier ; the general hour , one ; the 
genteel hour, two; the fai^ionable hour, three; 
bat five is snper-elegant— in the very extreme 
of finery — like a nine o'clock dinner in London. 
Hiere were present the Princess Schwartzenburg 
and her sister the Princess Dietrichstein , the 
British Secretary of Legation , a young English- 
man , Lord H. F., M. de Klenze , and foar or 
five other gentlemen with stars and ribbons , na- 
mes unknown. The Princess Schwartzenburg is a 
famous Austrian beautj^ , and on any other occa> 
sion I might have been sensible of her preten- 
sions, but in the same room with Madame de 
Vaudreuil this was scarcely possible , so entirely 
did the greater glory dim the less. But the per- 
son who fixed my attention was Leo von -Klenze 
the celebrated architect , and deservedly a fa* 
vonrite of the kiqg, who has, I believe^ bestow- 
ed on him the superfluous honours of nobility. 
With the others, I had no 'sympathies — with him 
a thousand , though he knew it not. I looked at 
him with curiosity — \nth. interest. I liked his 
plain, but marked and clever countenance, and 
his easy manners. I felt an unconscious desire to 
be agreeable, and longed to make him talk; but 
I kn^w that this was not the place or the mo- 
ment for us to see each other to the greatest 
advantage. We had , however , some little con- 
versation — a kind of beginning. He told me at 
dinner that the Glypthothek , Ohe gallerj^ of 
seulpture here ,3 was planned and built try the 
present king, when only prince royal, and the 
expenses liquidated from his private purse , out 
of his yearly savings. He spoke with modi»s(^ 
of himself—with gratitude aud admhratton tof tli6 
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king, of wliose talent, vivacity, ijiipattence , and 
entliusiasm for art and artists I iiad already 
heard some characteristic anecdotes. 

After coffee, part of the company dispei^sed to 
the opera ^ or elsewhere; others remained to 
lounge and converse. After the opera, we re- 
a^embled with additions , and then tea , and 
cards,, and tallE, till past eleven. Madame de 
VaudreuU receives almost every evening, and 
this seems to be the general routine. 

Oct, 6 — r They are now celebrating here the 
Volksfest, Oiterally the ''peopie's feasl,"} or an- 
nual fair of Munich , and this has been a grand 
day of festivity. There have been races, a mi- 
litary review, &c. ; but, except the race-boraes 
in their embroidered trappings , which were led 
past my window, and a long cavalcade of royal 
carriages and crowds of people , in gay and gro- 
tesque costumes, hurrying by, I have seen no- 
thing , being obliged to keep my room ; so I lis- 
tened to the firing of the cannon , and the shouts 
of the populace, and thought 



Oct. 8. ^ First visit to the Glypthothek— Just 
returned — my imagination, still filled with 'Hhe 
blaze, the. splendour , and the symmetry," — ex- 
cited as I never thought it could be again exci- 
ted after seeing the Vatican ; but tliis is the Va- 
tican in miniature. Can it be possible that tbia 
glorious edifice was planned by a young prince, 
and erected ou); of his yearly savings? I am 
wonder-struck I I was not prepared for any thing 
so spacious, so magnificent, so perfect in taste 
and arrangement. 
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I do not yet know the exj:ct measarement' of 
the building; but it contains twelve galleries, 
the smallest about fifty, and the largest about 
one hundred and thirty feet in length. It con- 
sists of a square, built round an open central 
court , and the approach is by a noble portico 
of twelve Jonic columns, raised on a titght of 
steps. As it stands in an open sp^ace, a little 
out of the town, with trees planted on either 
side, the effect is very imposing^ and beautiful. 
There are no exterior windows ,. they all open 
into the central court. 

From the portico we enter a hall , paved with 
marble. Over the principal door is the name of 
the king, and the date of the erection. Two 
side doors lead to the galleries. Over the door 
on the left there is an inscription to the honour 
of Leo von Klenze , the architect of the building. 
Over the door on the right , is the name of Peter 
Cornelius , the painter , by whom the frescos were 
designed and chiefly executed. Thus the king, 
with a noble magnanimity, uniting truth and 
justice, has associated in ,his glory those to 
whom he chiefly owes it — and this charmed me. 
It is in much finer feeling, much higher taste, 
than those eternal Cno , not eternal /} great N's 
of that imperial egoist , Napoleon , whose vulgar 
appetite for vulgar fame would allow no parti- 
cipation. 

I walked slowly through the galleries so exci- 
ted by the feeling of admiration, that I could 
make no minute or particular observations. The 
floors are all paved with marbles of various co- 
lours— the walls , to a certain height , are stuc- 
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coed in imitatioa of grey or dark green iiiait»le, 
so as to tlirow out tbe sculpture , and give it 
tlie fall effect. The utmost luxury of omament 
has been lavisbed on tbe walls and oeilingB, 
Home in painting , some in relief; but in eacb, 
tbe subjects and ornaments are appropriate to 
tbe situation , and as each gallery has been ori- 
ginally adapted to its destinadon, every where 
tbe efflect to be produced has been judiciously 
studied. The light is not too great, nor too ger 
nerally diffused — it is poured in f^om high semi- 
circular windows on one side only , so as to 
throw the sculpture into beautiful relief. Two 
lofty and spacious halls are richly painted in 
fresco , Mith subjects from the Greek mytholog>% 
and the whole building would contain , I suppose, 
six times y or ten times, the number of works 
of art now there ; at the same time all are so 
arranged that there appears no obvious deficiency. 
The collection was begun only in 1808, and 
since that time the king has contrived to make 
some invaluable acquisitions. I found here many 
of the most far-famed relics of ancient art, ma- 
ny that I had already seen in Italy; for Instan- 
ce , the Eglna marbled , (he Barberini Faun , the 
Barberini Muse or Apollo , the Leucotho^ , tbe 
Medusa Rondaninl, above all, the Ilioneus; iHit 
I cannot now dwell on these. I must go again 
and again before I can methodise my impressions 
and recollections. 

Oct, 11. — Yesterday and to-day, at the Glyp- 
thothek } where the cushioned seats , though ra- 
ther more classical thar* comfortable, enabled 
me to lounge away the time, unwearied in body 
as in mind. 
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The arrangement of tb« galleries is Aucli as 
to form not only ^ splendid exhibition and school 
of art, but a regular progressive history of the 
rise and decline of sculpture. Thus we step 
from the vestibule into the Egyptian gallery, of 
which tbe principal treasure is the colossal An- 
tinous of Rossoantico , with the attributes of 
Osiris. 

I admired in this room ,the exquisite beauty 
and propriety of the basso-relievo over the door, 
designed and modelled by Scbwantbaler. It is of 
course intended to be symbolical of tbe birth of 
art among the Egyptians. Isis discovers the bo- 
dy of her lost husband Osiris ^ concealed in a 
sarcophagus : she strikes it with the mystic wand, 
and he stands revealed , and restored to ber. 
The imitation of the Egyptian style is perfect. 

From tbe Egyptian , we step into tbe Etruscait 
gallery, of which the ceiling is painted in the 
roost vivid and beautiful colours. The third 
room contains the famous ¥2gina marbles, whidi 
I had seen at Rome when Thorwaldson was en- 
gaged in restoring them. To appreciate the clas- 
sical beauty and propriety of the arrangement 
of these singular relics, we must call to mind 
their history, their subject, aud their original 
destination. Thus Aeacus , the first king of the 
Island of ^Egina , was the son of Jupiter , or 
rather Zeus, C^or the Greek designations are in- 
finitely more elegant and expressive than the 
Roman.} The temple was dedicated to Zeus, 
and the groups which adorned the pediments re- 
presented the history of the two branches of the 
Aeacidae , descended from Telamon and Peleus, 
sons of Aeacus. On two long tables or stands 
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of marble y wipported by eriffins, imitated from 
Uiose wbicli originally ornamented the temple, 
are ranged the two groups of lignres: neither 
groop ifl quite entire. Of that which ropresentsi 
the fight of Telamon and Hercules with Laome- 
don , King of Troy , there are only five figures 
remaining ; and of the other group , the conflict 
for the body of Patroclus , there are ten figures. 
Along the walls , on tables of marble , are ran* 
ged a variety of fragments from the same temple^ 
which must have been splendidly rich in scnlptare^ 
within and without. On the ceiling of this 
roofn , the four Aeacidae^ Aeacus , Pelen^ , AchU- 
ies, and Neoptolemus, are represented in relief, 
by Schwanthaler. There is also a small model 
of the western front of the temple restored, and 
painted as it is proved to have been originally; 
Cfor instance, the field of the Tympanum was 
of a sKy blue.) This model is fixed in the wall 
opposite to the window. It is extremely curious 
and interesting , but I thought not well placed 
as an ornament."*^ 

I remember asking W — , who had been in 
every part of the world , what wa» the most 
beautiful scene he had ever beheld , taking natu- 
ral beauty and poetical associations together? He 

* The entira grouping of these fi|are9 i* from the design 
of Mr. Robert Cockerell » one of the original discoverers « who 
in ascertaining their relatiye position has been guided in soma 
measure bj the situation in which their fragments were found 
strewed in front of the temple, and overwhelmed with mas- 
ses of the friese and pedimesit ; but has been much more 
indubted to his own artistlike feeling, and architeelnral skill. 
He is of opinion that the western pediment contained wwarnl 
•thor figures besides the ten which have bees rcsUred. 
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repJkied , after a little tboaght , '^A siuuet from tlie 
temple of iCglna;'' — and I can conceive this. 
Lord Byron introduces it into his Grecian Sunset 
— but as an object — 

"On old Aegina's steep aud Idra's Isle, 
The god of gladness ^eds bis parting smile." 

From the Mgrna gallery we enter the Hall of 
Apollo. The ceiling of this room , splendidly de- 
corated in white and gold , represents the em- 
blems of the four principal cities of Greece, viz. 
the Athenian owl , the winged-horse of Corinth, 
the Chimera of/ Sieyon, and the wolf of Argos. 

The chief glory of this apartment is that cele- 
brated colossal statue , once known as the Barbe- 
rini muse, now considered by antiquarians as an 
Apollo , and supposed to be the work of Ageladas, 
the mavSter of Phidias. It is certainly older than 
the sculptures of the Parthenon. In its severe 
massy grandeur, there is something of the hea- 
viness and formality of the most ancient Greek 
school , and in point of st>ie it forms a link 
between^ the JSgina marbles and the Elgin marb- 
les. It should seem that the eyes of this statue 
were once represented by gems — the orifices re- 
main , surrounded by a ring of bronze. 

In the same room are those two sublime busts 
which almost take away one's breath— the colossal 
head of Pallas , resembling that of the Minerva 
of Velletri , now in the Vatican ; and the AchiUes. 

The next room is the Hall of Bacchus. The 
ceiling is richly ornamented with all the festive 
emblems of the god, in white and gold relief. In 
the centre we have that wondroa» statue; tliegi* 
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gantic Sleeping Satyr, called by some tbe Bar- 
berini Faun. Antiquaries and connaissenrs refer 
tliis work either to Scopas or Praxiteles, and, 
from tbe situation in whicb it was discovered, 
suppose it to have once ornamented the tomb of 
Adrian. I cannot tell how this may be , but here 
we behold with astonishment the grotesque, the 
elegant , and the sublime mingled together, and 
each in perfection : how , I Know not ; but I feel 
it is 80. I once saw a drawing of this statue, 
which gave me the idea of something coarse and 
heavy ; whereas , in the original , the delicate 
beauty of the work-manship , and the inimitable 
sleepy abandonment of the attitude^ soften the 
eifect of the colossal forms. I would place this 
statue immediately after the Elgin marbles; it is, 
with all its excellence , a degree lower ' in style. 

In this gallery I found the Mmous head of the 
laughing faun, called from the greenish stain on 
the cheek, the fauno colla maccbia , and also a 
sarcophagus, representing in the most exauisite 
sculpture , the marriage of Bacchus and Ariadne. 
The blending of the idea of death with the full- 
ness of life, and even with the most luxuriant 
and festive associations of life , is common among 
the Greeks , and , from one or two known in- 
stances , appears to have been carried to an ex- 
treme which makes one shrink; still , any thing 
rather than our detestable death's head and cross 
bones I In nature , and in poetry , death is beau- 
tiful. It is the diseases and vitfes of artificial 
life which have rendered it lamentable , terrible, 
disgusting. 

Fixed in the wall, opposite to the window, 
there is a bas-relief of amazing beauty — the mar- 
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riage of JNeytun^ and Anipliitrite. I( to a piece 
of lyric poetry. 

The, Hall of Niobe contains few objects ; bat 
among tbem some of the most perfect specimens 
of Grecian art ; and first , tlie Ilionkos. 

It was because the Grecian scaiptors were them- 
selves poets and creators, tbat^^ marble grew di- 
vine " beneath their hands , and became 'so in- 
stinct with the indestrnctible spirit of life , that 
their half-defaced roins retain their immortality : 
aise how should we stand shivering with awe 
before those tremendous fragments — ^the sister 
Fates in the Elgin marbles ! Or , how should 
I , who am incapable of estimating the technical, 
perfection of art , stand entranced* — as to-day I 
stood — before the Ilioneus? It was not merely 
admiration ; it was the overpowering sentiment 
of harmonious and pathetic beauty running along 
every nerve*— such a feeling as music has some- 
times awakened. I suppose the Ilioneus stands 
Alone, like the Torso of the Vatican — the n'e 
plus ultra of grace , as the latter is of grandeur. 

The first time I ever saw a cast of t)iis divine 
statue was in the vestibule of Goethe's house, 
at Weimar. It immediately fixed my attention. 
Afterwards I saw another in Dannecker's studio, 
and from him I learned its history. It was dis- 
covered about ten years ago at Prague , in the 
possession of a stone-mason, and is supposed to 
have formed part of the collection of ancient 
works of art which the £mperor Rodolph collec- 
ted in Italy about 1600.^ A certain Dr. Barth 

* Th« character of the Emperor Rodolph would b« on« 
of Oi« Bloat intcrestisg fpucnlatiMia m phil9M>pbical hiitorj. 
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pnrctaased it for a trifle, and brouglit it to Vien- 
na, where Dannecker happened to be at that 
time y and was called upon with others to pro- 
nounce on its merits and value. It was at once 
attributed to the hand, either of Praxiteles or 
Scopas, and on farther and minute examination^ 
the style, the proportions, aiid the evident pur- 
port of the figure , have decided that it belongs 
to the group of Niobe and her children. It has 
attained the appellation of Ilioneus , which Ovid 
gives to the youngest of her sons. It represents 
a youth kneeling. The head and arms are want- 
ing; but the supplicatory expression of the at- 
titude , the turn of the body , so deprecating, so 
imploring ; the bloom of adolescence , which seems 
absolutely shed over the cold marble, the une- 
qualled delicaoy and elegance of the whole , tou- 
ched me unspeakably. 

The King of Bavaria is said to have paid for 
this exquisite relic the large sum of 15,000 florins, 
but for the object itself, its value is not to be 
computed by money. Its weight in gold were 
poor in comparison. 

In the same room is the Medusa Rondaniiii^ 
the common model of almost all the Medusa heads, 
but certainly ' not equal to the sublime colossal 
mask at Cologne. There is also an antique duplicate 
of the Mercury of the Belvedere; another of the 
Venus of Cnidos ; another C^nost beautifuQ of 

He was cTidc&U/ a fiue artiat, degraded into a bad aove- 
reign— a man vrlioae constructiye and imaginatiYe genius 
was misplaced upon a throne. The melancholy, and inci- 
pient madness which hovered oter him , was poMtbljr the 
result of the natural felcntiec soppretted or perrcrtcd. 
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one of tile sons of Niobe > reGumbent , lifeless ; 
and some otber master-pieces. 

These six rooms occupy one side of the buil- 
ding y and contain altof «tlier one hundred and 
forty-seven specimens of a^^ient art. 

I do not quite understand Flaxman's divisioi^ 
of ancient art into three periods — the heroic age, 
the philosophic age, and the age of perfection. 
Perhaps if he had lived to correct his essays, he 
would have made this more. clear. According to 
bis distinction, would not the group of the Niobe 
belong to ^he age of perfection? — and the Par- 
thenon to the philosophic age ? which , allowing 
his definition of the two styles , I cannot grant. 
I suppose these six galleries include a period of 
about seven hundred years ; Cpu^ting the date- 
less antiquity of some of the Egyptian relies. out 
of the question.3 We begin with the heavy mo- 
tionless f9rms, 'booking tranquillity,^' which yet 
have often a certain dignity ; then the stiff hard 
elaborate figures of the earliest Greek school, 
with their curled heads And perpendicular dra- 
peries , in some of which dawns the first feeling 
of vigour and grace, as in the iBgina marbles-; 
the next is the union of grandeur and elegance ; 
and the next is the utmost poetical refinement, 
1 recollect that somewhere in Boswell's life of 
Johnson , a conversation is recorded as taking 
l^lace at the table of Sir Joshua Reynolds; in 
(he course of which Sir Joshua remarked, that 
it was impossible to conceive what the ancient 
writers meant, when they represented sculpture 
as having passed its zenith when the Apollo 
and the Laocoon were produced* None of the 
great scholars or artists then present eould ex- 
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plain ttie mj'sten* — now no tonger a mfiitery* 
When Sir Josbaa made tbis remark, tbe Eli^fn 
marbles were unknown in England. 

Between tbis range (4 galleries ^ and a corres* 
ponding range on tb^Mpposite side, are two im* 
mense balls, called tne Fest-Saal, or banqueting 
balls , and as yet containing no scolpture. Here 
tbe painter Cornelias bas found '^ample space 
and verge enougb" for bis grand conceptions, 
and tbe sabjects are appropriate to the general 
destination of the whole building. The frescos 
in the first hall, CC^dtter-Saal , or hall of the 
gods ,} present a magnificent view of the whole 
€hreek mythology. 

Whatever may be thought of the conception 
and execution of certain parts, on minate exa-> 
mination the grand , yet simple arrangement of 
the whole design addresses itself to tbe under* 
standing , while tbe splendour of colour , and va- 
riety of the grouping , seize on the imagination : 
certainly , when we look round , the first feeling 
Is not critical. But this beautiful, .progressive, 
and pictorial development of tbe old mythology, 
as it must have been the result of profound lear- 
ning and study , ought to be considered metho- 
dically to understand all its merit; for instance, 
in tbe centre of the roof we have the primeval 
god, Eros, in four compartments; first, with the 
dolphin, representing water; secondly, with tha 
eagle , representing light or fire; thirdly, viit« 
the peacock , representing air ; and lastly , Willi 
Ceiberus, representing earth. Disposed around 
these primeval elements, we have the seasoBn 
of the year , and the day. Tbe spring , jm Vtfythe, 
is followed by tfie history of Aurora , Ohe Mor- 
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ning f) in four compartments. The summer , as 
Ceres , is followed by the noon , i. e. the history 
of Helios or AppoUo j in foor Gompartment8. The 
autumn , as Bacchus ; and then evening , expres- 
sed in the history of Diana. Winter , as Saturn, 
and the histoi^y of night , and the flivinities which 
preside over it. These twenty-four compartments, 
of various forms and sizes, compose the ceiling, 
intermingled with ornaments of rich and rare 
device , and appropriate arabesques , combining, 
with much fancy and invention , all the classical 
emblems and allegories, such as «atyrs, fauns, 
syrens, dryads, Graces, Furies, ^Ac. Ac. 

But ' the grand summary is reserved for the 
WU11& On one side is represented the kingdom of 
Olympus , with Jove in his state , the assem- 
blage of the gods, and the apotheosis of Psyche. 
The opposite side represents the domain of Pluto, 
with the infernal gods , and the story of Orpheus. 
The third side , over against the window , is the 
triumph of Neptune and Amphitrite , surrounded 
by the sea-gods. 

The figures in these three frescos are colossal, 
about eight feets in height. The colouring of the 
flesh is a little too red and dingy ^ and in some 
of the attitudes I thought that the energy was 
stfained into contortion; but through the whole 
there is a grand poetic feeluig. All the designs 
are by^ Peter Cornelius , executed by himself, 
with the aid of professor Zimmermann , Schlott- 
hauer , Heinrich Hess , and a number of pupils 
and assistants. 

There are also along the frieze some beautiful 
bas-reliefs ; and ever the two doors are two alto- 
relievos bv Schwantbaler , the one representing 

6 
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Cupid and Psyche in each others arms , the syn-' 
bol of immortal love : the other , the re-anion of 
Ceres and Proserpine , emblematical of eternal 
Ufe after death. This is all I can remember, 
yexcept that the painting of this hall occupied six 
years , and was finished in 16t6. 

Oct. 11. — A small vestibule divides the two 
great- halls. This is painted with the history of 
Prometheus and Pandora ; but , owing to the un- 
avoidable disposition of the light , much of the 
beauty is lost. 

From this vestibule we enter the second great 
banqueting hall , or the Hail of the Trojans, 
-painted like-the former in fresco , and on the same 
enormous scale , but' with a different distribution 
of the parts. It represents chiefly the history of 
those demigods and lieroes who ^contended in the 
Trojan war., Thus , iu the centre of the ceiling 
we have first the original cause of the war , the 
marriage of Peleus and Thelis, and the appear- 
ance of the goddess of Discord , with her liatal 
apple. Around this are the twelve gods who were 
present at the feast , modelled in relief by Schwan- 
thaler. Then follow twelve compartments , con- 
taining the most striking scenes of the Iliad, di- 
vided and adorned by the most rich and fanciful 
arablesques , combining the exploits or histories of 
the Grecian heroes, which are not included in the 
Iliad. The figures in these compartments are the 
size of life. On the walls we have the three prin- 
cipal incidents of the Trojan war ; first, the wrath 
of Achilles; secondly^ opposite to the window, 
the fight for the body of Patrocles , and Afhilles 
shouting to the vnurriors. There is wonderful 
energy and movement In this picture. The third 
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is the destruction of Troy. Tbe figare of Hecnba 
sitting in motionless horror and despair, with 
her dishevelled grey hair , her daughters clinging 
to% her ; — the beautiful attitudes of Polyxena and 
Cassandra ; the silent remorse of Helen ; the wild . 
fury of the conquerors , and the vigour and splen- 
dour of the whole painting , render this compo- 
sition exceedingly striking: — I did not quite like 
the figure of Priam. All these designs are by V^ 
Cornelius , and executed partly by bim , and 
partly under his direction by Zimmermann, Schlott- 
hauer, and their pupils. The arabesques are by ^ 
Eugene Neureuther: and there are two admirable 
and spirited bas-reliefs by Schwanthaler — one 
representing the battle of tbe ships , and the 
other the combat of Achilles with the river gods. 

The paintings in this hall were finished in 
1830. 

We then enter the range of galleries, devoted, 
to the later Greek , and the Roman sculpture. 
The first, corresponding in size and situation 
with the Hall of Niobe, contains nothing pecu- 
liarly interesting, except the famous figure of 
the young^ warrior anointing himself after the 
bath, and called the Alexander. 

The next gallery is the Roman Hall, about 
one hundred and thirty feet in length , and forms 
a glorious coup tVoeil. The utmost luxury of 
architeictural decoration has been lavished on the 
ceilings; and the effect of the marble pavement, 
with the disposition of the busts , candelabra, 
altars , as seen In perspective , is truly and taste- 
fully magnificent. I particularly admired the 
celling, which Is divided into three domes, adorned 
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with bas-reliefis, taken from the Roman history 
and manners: these were designed by Scbwan- 
thaler. I cannot remember any tbing remarKable 
in this gallery ; or rather , there were too many 
things deserving of notice/ for me to note all. 
The standing Agrippina has, however, dwelt on 
my mind; and an exceeding fine, bnst of Octavtua 
Ctesar , crowned with the oak leaves. 

A small room contains the sculpture in colou- 
red marble , porphyry , and bronze; and the last 
is the hall of modern sculpture. In the centre 
of the ceiling is a phoenix , rising from its ashes, 
and around it the heads of four distinguished 
sculptors— Nicolo da Pisa , the restorer of the 
art in the fourteenth century ; Michel Angelo, 
Canova , and Thorwaldson. 

Tavo of the most celebrated productions of mor 
dern sculpture are here : — the Parts of Canova, 
and the Adonis of'Thorwaldson. As they are 
placed near -to each other , and the aim is alike 
in both to exblbit the utmost perfection of youth- 
ful and effeminate beauty , the merits of the two 
artists were fairly brought into comparison. 
Thorwaldson's statue reminded me of the Anti- 
nous ; Canova's recalled tbe young Apollo. I 
hardly know which to prefer as a conception; 
but the material and workmanship of the Paris 
pleased me most. The marble of Thorwaldson's 
statue , though faultless in purity of tint , has a 
coarse gritty grain, and glitters disagreeably in 
certain lights , as if it were spar or Inmpnsugar ; 
whereas the smooth close compact grain of ,Ca- 
nova's marble, which is something of a creamy- 
white , seemed to me infinitely preferable to the 
eye. This, however, is hyper-criticism: in botb, 
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the feeling is classically and beaatffiilly true. 
The soft melancholy of the countenance and atti- 
tude of Adonis , as if anticipative of his early 
deaths and the lan^aid self-sufficiency of Paris, 
appeared to me equally adihirable. ^ There is also 
in this room a duplicate by Canova of his Venus, 
in the Pitti palace; a girl tying her sandal, by 
Rodolph Schadow — a pendant, I presume, to his 
charming Filatrice , now at Chatslrorth ; and 
some fine busts. I looked round in vain for a 
single specimen of English, art. I thought it 
just possible that some work of Flaxman , or 
Gibson, might have found its way hither — but 
no !— . 

Oct. i%, — Last night to the opera with a plea- 
sant party ; but , tired and over-excited with my 
morning at the Glyptothek , I wanted soothing, 
and was not in a humour for the noisy florid 
music of Wilhelm Tell. It is an opera which, 
as it becomes familiar, tires, and does not at- 
tach—just like some clever people 1 have met 
with. Pellegrini Cnot the Pellligrini we had in 
England, but a fixture here, and their best 
male singer— a fine basso cantante) acted Tell. 
I say acted , becanse he did not merely sing his 
part — he acted it , and well ; so well , that once 
I felt my eyes moisten. Madame Spitzeder sang 
in Matilda von Habsburg tolerably. Their first 
tenor , Bayer , I do not like ; his intonation is 
defective. The decorations and dresses are beau- / 
tiful. As for the dancing , it is not fair to say 
any thing about it. Unfortunately the first bars 
of the Tyrolienne brought Taglioni before my 
mind's eye, and who orj what. could stand the 
comparison? How she leapt like a stag! boun- 
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4td like a young firnn 1 floated like the swan- 
down on the air I Yet even Taglioni , though 
she makes the nearest approach to it, does not 
complete my idea of a poetical d^i^ncer; but as 
she improved upon Herbelet , we may find ano- 
ther to improve upon her. One more, such artist 
— I use the word in the general and German 
sense, not in the French meaning -> one more 
such artist , who should bring modesty , and 
sense, and feeling^ into this lovely and most 
desecrated art, might do something to retrieve 
it — might introduce the necessity for dancers 
having heads as well as heels , and in time re- 
volutionize the whole corps de ballet. 

Wednesday. — This morning , M. Herman Stuntz, 
the King's chapel-master, called on me. I had 
heard' of him as a fine composer , and also much 
of his opera , produced for the Scala at Milan, 
the Costantino il Grande. I was pleased to find 
him not a musician only, like most musicians, 
hut intelligent and enthusiastic on other subjects, 
and with that childlike simplicity of mind and 
manner , so often combined with talent. We 
touched upon every thing from the high sublime 
to the deep absurd — ran round the whole circle 
of art in a -sort of touch-and-go style, and his 
naivete and originality pleased me more and 
more. He said some true and delightful things 
about music; but would insist that of all langua- 
ges the English is the most difficult to ally to 
musical sounds — infinitely worse than German. 
He complained of the shut mouth , the claqttement 
des dents , and the predominance of aspirates in 
our pronunciation. I objected to the gutteral 
sounds, and the open mouths, and the yaw yaw of 
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the Gennans. Then followed an animateU dis- 
cussion on vocal sounds ^and musical expression, 
and we parted, I believe, mntually pleased. 

The father of Stuntz is a Swiss 7-a man of 
letters, an enthusiast, a philosopher, an artist; 
in short, a most extraordinary and eccentric 
character. He entirely educated his two children, 
of wliom the son , Herman Stuntz , takes a high 
rank as a composer; and the daughter is a dis- 
tinguished female artist, but^ being nobly mar- 
ried , she now only paints pictures to give them 
away, and those who possess them, are, with 
reason, extremely proud of the possession. 

In the evening , Madame Meric , Primor-Domta 
aus London y as the play-bills set forth, made 
her first appearance in the Gazza Ladra. She 
is engaged here for a limited time , and takes 
the gasi-roUes — that is, she plays the first parts 
as a matter of course — in short, she is a star. 
The regular prima-donna is Madame Scheckner- 
Wagen. Meric has talent , voice , style , and 
unwearied industry ; but she has not genius , nei- 
ther is her organ first-rate. Comparisons in some 
cases are unjust as well as odious. Yet was it 
my fault thai I remembered in the same part the 
, syren Soiitag, and the enchantress Malibran? 
Meric , besides being a fine singer y is an amia- 
ble woman; — married to an extravagant, dissi- 
pated husband , and working to provide for her 
child — a common fate among the women of her 
profession. " 



Sat up late reading, for the third or 

fourth time , a chance volume of Madame np- 
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laud's works. Wbat a complete French womanr 
Uot tben, wbat a mind! bow large in capacity! 
bow stored with Knowledge , bow strong in cons- 
cious trotb! bow finely toned! bow soft, and 
yet bow firm! What wonderful industry united t« 
the quickest talent! Some things written at 
eigliteen and twenty have most surprised me; 
some passages in the "Vie priv^e ," and the "Ap- 
pel ." hav6 most charmed me. She is not very 
eloquent , and I should think bad not a playful 
or poetic fancy. There is an almost total want 
of imagery in her style ;■ but great power , unaf- 
fected elegance , with a sort of negligence at 
times , which adds to its beauty. Then , to re- 
member tbat^ all I have just read was written 
in a prison , in daily , hourly expectation of 
death ! but that excites more interest tlian sur- 
prise , for a situation of strong excitement of 
mind and passion , with external repol^e and soli- 
tude , must be favourable to this development of 
the facultief?, where there is character as well 
as talent. Some of her disclosures are a little 
too naives. i am amused by the quantity of fe- 
minine vanity which is mixed up with all tbitr 
loftiness of spirit , this real independence of soul. 
Madame de Stael bad not more vanity , whate- « 
ver they ' may say ; but it was less balanced by 
self-esteem — it required more isympathy. Then 
we have those two admirable women * * and * *• 
What exquisite feminine vanity is there! Yet, 
happily , in both instances how far removed from 
all ill-nature and presumption , and bow uncons- 
ciously betrayed ! I should think Joanna Baillie, 
among our great women , must be most exempt 
from this failing, perhaps, because, of all the 
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five , She lias tbe most profound sense of religion. 
Lavater said , that '^tbe cbaracteristic of every 
woman's pbysiognoroy was vanity." A phreno- 
logist would say that it was the characteristic 
of every woman's head. How far , theri , may a 
woman be vain with a good grace, and betray 
it without ridicule ? By vanity , I mean now , a 
great wish to please , mingled with a conscious- 
ness of the powers of pleasing , and not what 
Madame Roland describes , — "cette ^ambition cons- 
tante , ce soin perpetuel d'occuper de soi , et de 
paraitre autre ou meilleur que Ton n'est en effet," 
for this is diseased vanity. 



Dr. Martius^ lent me two pretty little volumes 
of "Poems, by Louis I. king of Bavaria," the 
present King — the first royal author we have had, 
I believe , since Frederic of Prussia — the best 
stince James I. of Scotland. These poems are' 
chiefly IjTical , consisting of odes , sonnets , epi- 
grams. Some are addressed to the queen, others 
to his children , others to different ladies of the 
court , whom he is said to have particularly 
'admired, and a great number were composed 
during his tour in Italy in 1817. Of the merit 
of these poems I cannot judge ; and wben I ap- 
pealed to two different critics, both accomplished 
men, one assured me they were admirable; the 
other shrugged up his shoulders — The earnest 

* The celebrated trayeUer, aatnral philosoplier, and bo- 
taniat* He has the directieo of most of the scienttfit ^n- 
stitnliona at Munich. 
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feeling <uid taste in some of these little poems 
pleased me exceedingly — of that alone I coald 
judge : for instance , there is an address to the 
German artists , which contains the following 
heaatifol lines : he is speaking of art — 

in der Stille muss es sich gesUlten, 
Wenn es liraAig wirkend soli ersleh'n; 
Aus dem Herzen nur liann sicli entfalten, 
Das was Trahrhaft wird zum Herzen geh'n. 

Ja ihr nehmet es aus reinen Tiefen, 
Fromm und einfach, vrie die Yonrelt war, 
'Weekend die Geftthle , wclcbe schliefen, 
ELrend xeugt's Ton £uch und immer^ar. 

SklaTiscb an das Alte euch zu balten, 
Eures Strebens Zweck ist dieses nicht ; 
Sejrd gefasst Ton himmlischen Gewalten, 
Dringet rastlos zu dem hehren Licit t."* 

Which may be thus literally rendered — 

**To rise into Tigorous , actire infloence, it (art) must 
spring up and develop itself in secrecy and in silence; out 
of the heart alone can that unfold itself which shall trul/ 
go to the heart again. 

**Tes ! pious and simple as the old world was , je draw 
it (art) from the same pure depths, awakening the feeliaga 
which slumber! and it shall bear honourable witness of ye 
—and for ever! 

** Slavishly to (Jing to antiquity, this is not the end of 
your labours! Be ye, therefore, upheld by heavenly po- 
wer ; press on , and rest not , to the high and holy light !** 

Methinl(8 (his magnificent prince deserves , even 
more than his ancestor > Maximilian I., to be sty- 
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led tbe Lorenzo de' Medici of Bavaria. The po- 
wer to, patronize , the sentiment to feel , the ge- 
nius to celebrate art, are rarely united, even in 
individuals. He mus( be a noble being — a genius 
bom in the purple, on whose laurels there rests 
not a bloodstain , perhaps not even a tear ! 

This is I a holiday. I was sitting at my window 
translating some of these poems , when I saw a 
crowd round the doors of the new palace , for 
it is a day of public admission. Curiosity temp- 
ted me to join this crowd ; — no sooner thought 
than done. I had M. Ae Klenze's general order 
for admittance in my pocket-book, but wished 
'to see how this was managed, and mingled with 
the crowd, which was waiting to be admitted 
en niasse, I was' at once recognized as a stran- 
ger , and every one with simple civility made 
way for me. Groups of about twenty or thirty 
people were admitted at a time , at intervals of 
a quarter of an hour , and each group placed 
under the guitlance of one of the workmen as 
cicerone. He led them through the unfinished 
apartments, explaining to his openmouthed audi- 
tors the destination of each room, the subjects 
of the pictures on the walls and ceilings , ^c. dSrc. 
There were peasants from the south, in their 
singular dresses , mechanics and girls of Munich, 
soldiers , travelling students. 1 was much amused. 
While the cicerone held forth , some merely 
wondered with foolish faces , some admired , some 
looked intelligent, and asked various questions, 
which were readily answered — all seemed plea- 
sed. Every thing was done in order ; two groups 
were never in the same apartment ; but as one 
went out , another entered. Thus many hundreds 

\ 
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of these poor people were gratified in tfae coarse 
of the day. It seemed to me a wise as well as 
benevolent policy in the king thus to appeal to 
the s>-mpathy f and gratify the pride of his sub- 
jects of all classes , by allowing them — inTiting 
them J to take an interest in bis ^ magnificent 
undertakings, to consider them national as well 
as royal. I am informed that these works are 
carried on without any demands on (he Staats- 
kasse , Cthe public treasury ,3 and without any 
additional taxes : so far from it , that the Bava- 
rian House of Representatives curtailed the sup- 
plies by 300,000 florins only last year , and re- 
fused the king an addition to the civil list , 
which he had requested for the travelling ex- 
penses of two of his sons. The king is said to 
be economical in the extreme in bis domestic 
expenses , and not very generous in money to 
those around him — unlike his open-hearted , open- 
banded father, Max-Jbseph; in short, there are 
gromblers here as elsewhere, but strangers and 
posterity will not sympathize with them. 

This is the fourth time I have seen this splen- 
did and truly, royal palace , but will make no 
memoranda till I have gone over the whole 
with Leo von Klenze. He has promised to be 
my cicerone himself, and I feel the full value 
of the compliment. Count V— told me last night, 
that he CDe 'Klenze) has made for this buildiiig 
alone upwards of seven hundred drawings and 
designs with his own hand. 

Oct 13.— Called on my English friends, the 
C««s , and found them pleasantly settled in a 
beautiful furnished lodging near the Hofgarten, 
for which they pay twenty-four florins C^r about 
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two pounds} a montb. We bad some conversa- 
tion aboot music, C^^^^Y ^^^ ^^1 musicians,} and 
tbe opera , and Malibran , whom tbey have lately 
seen in Italy ; and Pasta , whom tbey had visited 
at Como ; and they confirmed what Mr. J. M. 
Stuntz and M. K. had all told me of her benevo- 
lence and excellent character. I could not find 
that any new genius had arisen in Italy to share 
the glory of our three queens of the lyrical dra- 
ma , — Pasta,, Malibran , and Schroder Devrient. 
Other singers have more or less talent an'd feel- 
ting , more or less compass of voice , facility , or 
agility; but these three women possess genius, 
and stamp on every thing they do their own in- 
dividual character. Of the three, Pasta is the 
grandest and most finished artist ; Malibran the 
most versatile in power and passion ; while Schrfi- 
der-Devrient has that energy of heart and soul — 
that capacity for exciting, and being excited, 
wbich gives her such unbounded command over 
the feelings and senses of her audience.^ 80 far 
we were agreed but as the conversation went 
on , I was doomed to I't^en to a torrent of com- 
monplace and sarcastic criticism on the private 
habits of these and other women of the same 
profession : one was accused of vulgarity ; ano- 
ther of bad temper, and another of violence and 
caprice: one was suspected of a penchant for 
porter ,. another had been heard to swear , or — 
something very like it. Even pretty lady-like 



I remember Madame Devrlvnt, in describing the effect 
wbich music had upon herself, pressing her hand upon her 
-bosom , and saying, with simple but profound feeling, **jih.' 
cela use la vie /" 
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Sontag was reproached with some trifling breach 
of mere conventional manner, — she had used her 
fingers where she should have taken a spoon, 
or some such nonsense. My God I to think of 
the situation of these women! and then to look 
upon those women , who , fenced in from infancy 
by all, the restraints, the refinements, the com- 
forts , the precepts of good society, — the one 
arranging a new cap, the other embroidering a 
purse , the third reading a novel , > all satisfied 
w^ith petty occupations and amusements , *^far, 
far removed from want and grief and fear ," — 
now sitting in judgment , and passing sentence 
of excommunicatioa on others of their sex , who 
have been steeped in exciteipent from childhood, 
their nerves for ever in a state of tension between 
severest application and maddening flattery ; cast 
on the world without chart or compass — with 
energies misdirected, passions uncontrolled, and 
all the inflammable and imaginative part of their 
being cultivated into excess as a part of their 
profession — of their material ! d when will there 
be charity in the world ? When will human beings, 
women especially, show mercy and justice to 
each other , and not judge of results , without a 
reference to causes? and when will reflection 
upon these causes lead to their removal? They 
are evils which press upon few , but are reflec- 
ted on many ^ inas-much as they degrade art 
and the pursuit of art; — but all can sneer, and 
few can think. 



1 begin at length to feel my way among the 
pietures here. Hitherto I have been bewildered. 
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I Have ioimged away morning after morning at 
the galiery of tlie Hofgarten^ at Scbleisslieira, 
and at tlie Dae de Leachtenberg*s ; and returned 
home with dazzled eyes and a mind overflowing, 
like one ** oppressed with wealth , and with 
abandance sad /' unable to recall or to metho- 
dize my own impressions. ^ 

Professor Zimmermann tells me that the king 
of Bavaria possesses upwards of three thousand 
pictures: of these about seventeen hundred are 
at Schleissheim ; nine hundred in the Munich gal- 
lery ; and the rest distributed through various pa- 
laces. The national gallery, or Pinakothek, 
which is now building under the direction of Leo 
von Klenze , is destined to contain ' a selection 
from these multifarious treasures , of which the 
present arrangement is only temporary. 

The king of Bavaria unites in his own person 
the three branches of the House of WIttelsbach : 
the palatines of the Rhine', the dukes of Dcux- 
ponts , and the electors of Bavaria , all sovereign 
houses , and descended from Otto von Wittels- 
bach , who received the investiture of the duke- 
dom of Bavaria in 1180. Thus it is that the 
celebrated gallery once at Dusseldorf, formed 
under the auspices of the elector John William; 
the various collections , at Manheim , Deuxponts, 
and Heidelberg ; are now concentrated at Munich, 
where , from the days of Duke Albert V. ^±660') 
up to the present time, worlcs of art have been 
gradually accumulated by successive princes. 

Somebody calls the gallery at Munich , the 
court of Rubens; and Sir Joshua Reynolds says 
that no one should judge of Rubens who had not 
studied him at Antwerp and Dnsseldorf. I begin 
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to feel the truth of this. My devoted wor8hi{r 
of the Italian school of art rendered me long — ^t 
will not say blind to the merits of the Flemish 
painters — for that were to be ^'sans eyes , sans 
taste , sans every thing V^ bat in truth , without 
that full feeling of their power which I have 
since acquired. 

Certainly we have in these days mean ideas 
about painting — mean and false ideas! It has be- 
come a mere object of luxury and connaisseur- 
ship , or virtu : unless it be addressed to oar 
personal vanity , or to the' puerile taste^ for orna- 
ment f show , furniture, — it is nothing. The 
noble art which was once recognized as the 
priestess of nature , as a great moral power ca- 
pable of acting on the senses and the imagina- 
tion of assembled human beings — as such applied 
by the lawgivers of Greece , and by the clergy 
of the Roman Catholic church, — ^how is it now 
vulgarized in its objects! how narrowed in its 
application ! And if it be said , that in the pre- 
sent state of society in these calculating , money- 
making, political, intellectual times, we are ac- 
ted upon by far different influences , rendering us 
Infinitely less sensible to the power of pointing, 
then I tbink it is not true, and that the culti- 
vated susceptibility to other moral Qr poetical 
excitements— as politics or literature — does not 
render us less sensible to the moral influence of 
painting; on the contrary; but she has fallen 
from her high estate, and there are none to 
raise her. The public — the national spirit > is 
wanting ; individual patronage is confined , is 
misdbrected , is arbitrary , demanding of the ar- 
tist any thing rather than the highest and purest 
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mtellectiial application of bis art, and affordinsr 
nor space nor opportunity' for him to address 
himself to the grand universal passions , princip- 
les , and interests of human nature \ Suppose a 
Michael Angelo to be born to us in lUigland : we 
should not, perhaps, set him to make a statue 
of snow, but where or how would his gigantic 
genius , which revelled in the great deeps of 
passion and imagination , find scope for action ? 
He would struggle and gasp like a stranded 
Leviathan ! 

But this is digressing: the question is, may 
not the moral effect of painting be still counted 
on, if the painter be himself imbued with the 
right spirit ?* 

There is, in the academy at Antwerp, a pic- 
ture by Rubens , which represents St. Theresa 
kneeling before Christ, and interceding for the 
souls in purgatory. The treatment of the subject 
is exceedingly simple ; the upper part of the pic- 
ture is occupied by the Redeemer, with his usual 
attributes , and the saint , habited as a nun. In 
the lower part of the picture , instead of a con- 
fused mob of tormented souls , and flames , and 
devils with pitchforki^, the painter has represen- 
ted a few heads as if rising from below. I re- 
member those of Adam , Eve , and Mary Magda- 

**'A rexpositlon de Paris (1822) on a vu un milller de 
tableaux representauts des sujets (I« rEcriture Sainte, pelnts 
par des peintres qui n'j croient pas du tout: admires «t 
jug^s par de« gens qui n'y craient pas beaucoup, et enfin 
pay^s par des gens qui, apparenunent , n'jr croient pas 
non plus. 

''L'on clierclie apris cela le poorquoi de la decadence de 
Tart!** 
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lene. I remember — and never shall forget — tlie 
expression of each ! The extremity of misery in 
the countenance of Adam ; the averted , discon- 
solate , repentant wretchedness of Eve , wiio 
hides her face in her hair ; the mixture of agony, 
supplication , hope , in the face of the Magdalene, 
while a cheruh of pity extends his hand to her, 
as if to aid her to rise , and at the same time 
turns an imploring look towards the Saviour. 
As I gazed upon this picture , a feeling sank 

-v- deep into 'my heart, which did not pass away 
with the tears it made to flow, but has ever 

s^ since remained there, and has become an abiding 
principle of action. This is only one instance 

^ out of many, of the moral effect which has been 
produced by painting. 

To me it is amusing , and it cannot but be 
interesting and instructive to the philosopher and 
artist, to observe how various people, uninitia- 
ted into any of the technicalities of art, unable 
to appreciate the amount of difllculties overcome, 
are affected by pictures and sculpture. But in 
forming our judgment, our taste in art, it is un- 
safe to listen to opinions springing from this va- 
gue kind of enthusiasm; for in painting, as in 
music — '^ just as the soul is pitched, the eye is 
pleased.^' 

I amuse myself in the gallery here with watch- 
ing the countenances of those who look at the 
pictures. I see that the uneducated eye is caught 
by subjects in which the individual mind sympa- 
thizes , and the educated taste seeks abstract ex- 
cellence. Which has the most ei^oyment? The 
last, I think. Sensibility, imagination, and quick 
perception of form and colour, are not alone 
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iiecessary to feel a work of art; there must be 
tbe power of association; the mind trained to 
habitual sj'uipatby with the beaatifal and the 
good; the Knowledge of tbe meanfog, and the 
•comprehension of tbe object of the artist. 

In the gallery here there are eighty- eight pic- 
tures of Rubens— some among the very finest he 
ever painted; for instance, that splendid picture, 
Castor and Pollux carrying off the daughters of 
Leucippus, so full of rich life and movement; 
the destruction of Sennacherib's host ; Rubens and 
his wife, full lengths, seated in a garden; that 
wonderful picture of the defeat of the Amazons; 
.the meeting of Jacob and Laban; the picture of 
the Earl of Arundel aud his wife, with other 
figures , full lengths ;^ and a series of tbe designs 
for the large paintings of tbe history of Marie de* 
Medici, now in the Louvre. His group of boys 



* Of this celebrated picture , Sir Josliiui Reynolds sajs, 
, iLat it is miscalled , and certainlj does not contain the por- 
traits of t}ie Earl and Countess of Arundel. Perhaps he is 
mistaken. It appears that the Earl of Arundel, of James 
the First's time , (the collector of the Amndelian marbles,) 
trith his Countess , sat to Rubens in 1620 , and that "Ro- 
bin the Dwarr' yras introduced into this picture, which was 
not painted iu England, but at Brussels. Rubens was at 
this time at the height of his reputation, and when re<jues- 
ted to paint the portrait of the Countess of Arundel , ho 
replied, ** Although I have refused to. execute the portraits 
of manj princes and noblemen , especially of his lordship's 
rank, jet from tbe Earl I am bound to receive the ho- 
nour he does me in commanding mj services, regarding 
him as I do , in the light of an evangelist to the world of 
art, and the great supporter of our profession." — (See Ticr- 
ne/s History and Antiquities of the Castle and Town ef 
Anuidet.) 
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with Araits and flowers, exhibits the richest, love- 
liest combination of colours ever presented to 
the eye; and on that wonderful picture of the 
fallen (or rather falling') angels, he has lavished 
such endless variety of form , attitude , and ex- 
pression, that it would take a day to study it. 
It is not a large picture: the eye, or rather the 
imagination , easily takes in the general effect 
of tumult , horror , destruction , but the under- 
standing dwells on the detail with stiil increasing 
astonishment and admiration. These are a few 
that struck me , but it is quite in vain to attempt 
to particularize. 

One may begin by disliking Rubens in general, 
(I think I did ,3 but one must end by standing ' 
before hini 'in ecstacy and wonder. It is true, 
that always luxuriant, he is often gross and 
sensual — he can sometimes be brutally so. His 
bacchanalian scenes are npt likd those of Pous- 
sin, classical, godlike debauchery, but the aban- 
doned drunken revelry of animals— the very su- 
blime of brute 'licentiousness; and painted with a 
breadth of style, a magnificent luxuriance of co- 
lour^ which renders them more revolting. The 
physique predominates in all his pictures, , and 
not only to grossness, even to ferocity. His 
picture here of the slaughter of the Innocents, 
makes me sick~it has absolutely polluted my 
imagination. Surely this is not the vocation of 
high art.— And as for his martyrdoms— they are 
worse than 8pagnoletto's. 

For aU this , he is the Titan of painting : his 
creations are ^* of the earth and earthy ,'* but he 
has called down fire and light from heaven, 
where-with to animate and to illumine tbem. 
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Rabens is' jast sach a painter as Dryden is a ^ ^ 
poet, and vice versa: his women are jast like 
Dryden's women , gross , exaggerated , unrefined 
animals : bis men , like Dryden's men , grand, 
thinking , acting animals. Like Dryden , lie 
could clothe his genius in thunder, dip his pencil 
in the lightning and the sunbeams of heaven, 
and rush fearlessly upon a subject which others 
bad trembled to approach. In both we see a 
singular and extraordinary combination of the 
plainest , coarsest realities of life , with the lof- 
tiest imagery , the most luxurious tints of poetry. 
Both had the same passion for allegory, and 
managed it with equal success. '^ The thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn^' of Dryden, 
may be compared to the living, moving forms, 
the glowing, melting, dazzling hues of Rubens, 
under whose pencil 

"Desires and adorations, 
Winged persuasions and irild destinies, 
Splendours t and glooms, and glimmering incamaUous 
Of hopes, and fears, and twilight fantasies,—" 

took form ^nd belng-^became palpable existences: 
and yet with all this inventive power , this love 
of allegorical fiction , it is life ,, the spirit of ani- 
mal life , diffused through and over their works ; 
it is the blending of the plain reasoning with 
fi^lendid creative powers ;-70f wonderful fertility 
of conception with more wonderful facility of 
execution ; it is the combination of truth , and 
grandeur , and masculine vigour , with a general 
coarseness of taste , which may be said to cha- 
racterise both these great men. Neither are, or 
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can be, favoarites of the women, for tbe same reasons. 
Tbere mast have been something analogous in 
the genius of Rubens and Titian. The distinction 
was of climate and country* They appear to 
have looked at nature under the same aspect, 
but it was a different nature , — the difference 
between Flanders and Venice. They were both 
painters of flesh and blood ; by nature , poets ; 
by conformation, colourists; by temperament and 
education , magnificent spirits , scholars , and 
gentlemen, lovers of pleasure and of fame. The 
superior sentiment and grace , the refinement and 
elevation of Titian , he owed to the poetical 
and chivalrous spirit of his age and country. 
The delicacy of taste which reigned in the Ita- 
lian literature of that period influenced the arts of 
design. As to the colouring — we see in the 
pictures of Rubens the broad daylight effects of 
a northern climate , and in those of Titian , the 
burning fervid sun of a southern clime, necessa- 
rily modified by shade , before the objects ' could 
be seen: hence the difference between the glow 
of Rubens , and the glow of Titian : the first "i' 
the colours of the rainbow lived ,^' and the other 
bathed himself in the evening sky ; the one dazzles, 
the other warms. I can bring before my 
fancy at this moment, the Helen Forman of Ru- 
bens , and Titian's '^La Manto */' the ''man with 
a hawk'' of Rubens , and Titian's " Falconer ;" 
can any thing in heaven or earth be more oppo- 
sed ? Yet in all alike, is it not the intense 
feeling of life and individual nature which channs, 
which Axes us ? I know not which I admire 
most ; but I adore Titian — his men are all made 
for power, and his women for love. 



A 
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And Rembrandt— king of shadows ! 



-Earth-born 



And skj-engendered— son of mysteries! 

was not he a poet? He reminds me often of the 
Prince Sorcerer , nurtured '' in the cave of Dom- 
daniel, under the roots of the sea.^^^ Such an 
enchanted "den of darkness" was his mill and 
its skylight to him; and there, magician-like, he 
brooded over half-seen forms, and his imagina- 
tion framed strange spells out of elemental light 
and shade. Thence he brought his unearthly 
shadows; his supernatural gleams; his gems 
flashing and sparkling with eternal light; his 
lustrous glooms; his wreaths of flaming and em- 
bossed gold; his wicked wizard-like heads— tnr- 
baned , wrinkled , seared , dusky ; pale with 
forbidden studies —solemn with thoughtful pain — 
keen with the hunger of avarice — and furrowed 
with an eternity of years I I have seen pictures 
of his. in which the shadowy background is ab- 
solutely peopled with life. At first all seems 
palpable darkness, apparent vacancy ; but figure 
after figure emerges — another and another ; they 
glide into view , they take shape and colour , as 
if they grew out of the canvass even while we 
gaze ; we rub our eyes , and wonder whether 
it be the painter's work or our own fancy! 

Of all the great painters Rembrandt ia perhaps 

least understood; the admiration bestowed on 

him, the enormous prices given for his pictures,. 

. is in general a fashion— a mere matter of con- 

* In Soatbej's Thalaba. 
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VeRtioii — like the price of a diamond. To feel 
Rembrandt truly , it is not enough to be an ar- 
tist or an amatear picture-fancier — one should 
be something of a poet too. 

There are nineteen of his pictures here; of 
these '' Jesus teaching the doctors in the temple,^ 
though a 8mall picture, impressed me with awe, 
— the portraits of the painter Flinck and his 
wife, with wonder. All are ill- hung, with their 
backs against the light — for them the worst pos- 
sible situation. 

Van Dyck is here in all his glory: th«»re are 
thirty-nine of his pictures. The celebrated full- 
length , ''the burgomaster's wife in black ," • so 
often engraved , does not equal , in its inexpres- 
sible, unobtrusive elegance , the "Lady Wharton," 
at Devonshire House.* Then we have Wallen- 
stein with his ample kingly brow; fierce Tilly; 
the head of Snyders; the lovely head of the pain- 
ter's wife , Maria Ruthven , — sweet-looking , "de- 
licate, goldenhaired , and holding the theorbo, 
(she excelled in music , I believe,} and virgins, 
holy families , and other scriptural subjects. His 
famous picture of Susanna, does not strike me 
much. 

^ The four apostles of Albert Durer — wonderful I 
In expression , in calm religious majesty , in 
suavity of pencilling, and the grand, 'pure style 
of the heads and drapery, quite ifke RaflTaelle. 

^ I compared, yesterday, the three portraits — that 
of RaflTaelle , by himself ; C^he famous head once 
in the Altaviti palace , and engraved by Morghen;) 
Albert . Durer, by himself: and Giorgione, 

* Now removtfl with lli« olher Vandjlief t» Cliatjworlli. 
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l»y himself. Raffaelle is the least vfaandsome , anff 
rather disappointed me ; the eyes , in particular, 
rather project, and have an expression which is 
not pleasing ; the mouth and the brow are full 
of power and passion. Albert Durer is beauti- 
ful , like the old heads of our Saviout ; and the 
predominant expression is calm, dignifted, intel- 
lectual , with a tinge of melancholy. This pic- 
ture was painted at the age of twenty-eight: he 
was then suffering from that bitter domestic curse, 
a shrewish , avaricious wife , who finally broke 
his heart. Giorgione is not handsome, but it is 
a sublime head, with such a large intellectual 
development , such a profound expression of sen- 
timent! Giorgione died of a faithless mistress, 
as Albert Durer died of a scolding wife. ^ 

By Paris Bordone , of Trevigi , there is a 
head of a Venitian-lady, in a dress of crimson 
velvet , with dark splendid eyes which tell a 

* See a curious letter of Pirkhelmer on the death of 
Albert Durer , quoted in the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
Nu. 21. **In Albert I have trulj lost one of tlie best 
friends I bad in the whole world, and nothing grieves me 
deeper than that he ahoold have died 9o painful a death, 
which, under Ood's providence, I can ascribe to nobodj 
but his houswife, who gnawed into his very heart, and so 
tormented him that he departed hence the sooner; for he 
was dried up to a faggot, and might nowhere seek him a 
'^ jovial humour or go to his friends." (After mttch more, 
reflecting on this intolerable woman, he concludes with 
edifying natvete ]) " Slie and her sister are not queans; 
th«y are , I ^ouht not , in the number of honest , devout, 
jMid altogether God-fe»ripg 'nopf^n, a niM» might better 
have a quean who fvas pthjcrwi^e kindly, than such a 
K«Wiring, t«Kpicioiis, qmrrelsooMi, good wowM»n» wiih whom 
he can h»ve no p«ac/e or .qni«»t neither bjr day nor by 
night " 

6* 
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Whole bifitory. By MurillOy there are eiglit pic- 
tures — not one in bis most elevated style, but 
all perfect .miracles of painting and of nature. 
Tbere are thirty-tbree pictures of Vilnder WerlT, 
a number sufficient to make one's blood run cold. 
One , a Magdalene , is of tbe size of life ; tbe 
'Only large picture by tbis elegant, elaborate, 
soulless painter I ever saw: he is to me dete- 
stable. 

By Joseph Vemet there are two delicious land- 
scapes , a morning and an evening. I cannot 
farther particularize; but there are specimens of 
almost every known painter ; those , however, 
of Titian , Correggio , Julio Romano , and Nicole 
Poussin , are very few and not of a very high 
class, while those of the early German painters, 
and the Dutch , and the Flemisli school , are 
first-rate. 

There is one English picture — Wilkie's " Open- 
ing of the Will:" it is very much admired here, 
and looked upon as a sort of curiosity. I wish 
the artists of the two countries were better 
known to each other: both would benefit by 
such an intercourse. 

At the palace of Schleissheim^ there are nearly 
two thousand pictures : of these some hundreds 
are positively bad ; some hundreds are curious 
and valuable , as illustrating the history and pro- 
gress of art; some few are really and intrinsi- 
cally admirable. 

* Schleiwlieim is a coontr^ palace of the king of Bararia, 
about fix miles from Munich ; it has original]/ been a beau- 
tiful building, but is ndt now inhabited, and looks forlonl 
and dilapidated. The pictures are distributed, witbout 
anjr attempt at arrangement, through forty -five rooms. 
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But the grand attraction here is the far-famed 
Boiaseree Gallery , which is arranged at Schieiss- 
heim, until the Pinakothek is ready for its re- 
ception. This is the collection aboat whidi so 
many volumes have been written , and which 
has excited such a general enthusiasm through- 
out Germany. This enthusiasm , as a fasliion, 
a mania , is beginning to subside , but the im- 
press it has left upon art, and the tone it has , 
given to the pursuit , the feeling of art, will not so 
soon pass away. The gallery derives its name from 
two brothers , Sulpitz and Melchior Boisseree ,* 
who, with a friend CBertram^were employed for 
many years in coUecting from various convents, 
and old churches, and obscure* collections of 
family relics , the productions of the early pain- - 
ters of Germany, from William of Cologne, cal- 
led by the Germans ''Meister Wilhelm," down 
to Albert Durer and Holbein. 

The productions of the Greek or Byzantine 
painters found their way into Germany , as into 
Italy , in the thirteenth century , and VV^iihelm 
of Cologne appeared to have been the Cimabue 
of the north — the founder of that school of pain- 
ting called the Byzantinisch-NiederrheinUcfie , or^ 
Flemish school , and the precursor of Rubens , as v 
Cimabue was the precursor of Michael Angelo. 

Out of this stiff , and rude , and barbarous , 
style. of art, arose and spread the Ait-Deutsche,^ 
or Gothic school of painting, which produced 
successively. Van Eyck, C1370,) Hemling, Wohl- 
gemuth , * Martin Schoen , ' Mabuse , Jobann 

* Native* of Cologne. 
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Schoresl , l^ucas Kraiiach , Kulralkacli , Albert 
Altorffer, Hans Asper , Jobann Yon Mechlem, 
Behem, Albert Dorer, and the two Holbelns. I 
mention here only those artists whose pictures 
fixed my attention ; there are many others , and 
many pictures by unknown authors I Albert Su- 
rer was born exactly one hundred years after 
Van Eyck. 

The Boisser^e gallery contains about three hun- 
dred and fifty pictures ; but I did not count them, 
and no official catalogue has yet been published. 
The subjects are generally sacred; the figures 
are heads of saints , and scenes from Scripture. 
A few are Portraits ; and there are a lew , but 
very few, subjects from profane historj-. The 
painters whose works I at once distinguished 
from all others, were Van Eyck, Johann Scltoreel, 
Hemling, and Lucas Kranach. I can truly say 
that the two pictures of Van Eyck , representing 
St. Luke painting the portrait of the Virgin , and 
the oflTering of the three kings ; and that of Jo- 
hann Schoreei , representing the death of the Vir- 
gin Mary, perfectly amazed me. I remember 
also several wondrous heads by Lucas Kra- 
nach ; one by Behem , called , I know not 
why , "Helena, " and a picture of Christ and 
the little children,^ dWering from all the 
rest in style , with something of the Italian 
grace of drawing, and suavity of colour. The 
artist, Sedlar, had studied in Lombardy, pro- 
bably under Correggio ; Cone of the children cer- 
tainly might caril Correggio father.) The date of 
this extraordinary production is 1530. Of the 

Albert Onrer vraa the scholar ol WelkigettiutlK 
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painter 1 know nothing. The general and siTtk- 
ing faults , or rather deficiencies of the old Ger- 
man school of art, are easily enumerated. The 
most flagrant violations of taste and costume,* 
bad drawing of the figure and extremities, faulty 
perspective; stilT, hard meagre composition, ne- 
gligence or ignorance of all effect of chiaro-scuro. 
But what , then , is the secret of the interest 
which these old painters inspire, of the enthu- 
siasm they excite , even in these cultivated days? 
It arises from a perception of the mind they 
brought to bear upon their subjects , the simpli- 
city and integrity of feeling with which they 
worked , and the elaborate marvellous beauty of 
the execution of parts. I could give no idea in 
words of the intense nature and expression in 
some of the heads, of the grand feeling united 
to the most finished delicacy in the conception 
and painting of countenance, of the dazzling 
splendour of colouring in the draperies , and the 
richness of fancy in the ornaments and acces- 
sories. 

But I do fear that the just admiration excited 
by this kind of excellence , and a great deal of 
national enthusiasm, has misled the modem Ger- 
man artist to a false, at least an exaggerated 
estimate , and an injudicious imitation , of their 

* I particularljr recollect a picture , containing manj Lun- 
dred figures , all painted -mxh the elaborate finish of a 
miniature , and representing the Tictorj of Alexander over 
Darius. All the Persians are dressed like Turks, while 
Alexander and his' host are armed to the teeth, in the ftill 
costume of chivalrj , with heraldic bannerj , displaying the 
different devices of the old Germanic nobles , the cross , the 
black eagle, Ac. Ac. 
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favourite models. It bas produced or encouraged 
that general 'liardness of manner, that tendency 
to violent colour , and bigh gJazy finish , which 
interfere too often with the beauty and feeling, 
and effect of their compositions , at least in the 
eyes of those who are accustomed to the fr«e 
broad style of English art * 

The observations of Mr. Phillips, (Lectures on the 
ihalorj and Principles of Painting,) en Giotto, find the 
earliest Italian school, applj in a great measure to the ear- 
Ij German painters , and I cannot refose myself the pleasure 
of quoting them. — "As it appears to me , that painting 
at the present time, is swerving among us from the true 
point of interest, tending to ornament, to the loss of truth 
and sentiment , I think I cannot do better than endearoor 
to restrain the encroachment of »o insidious a foe, to pre- 
vent , if possible , our advance in so erroneous and fatal a 
coarse , bj showing how strong is the influence of art iwhe* 
re truth and simplicity prevail ; and that , where no orna- 
ment is to be found — nay , where imperfections are nume- 
rous ; where dsawing is frequently defective , perspective 
violated, colouring employed witLout science, and chiaro- 
scuro rarely , if ever thought of. Tlie natural question then 
is , what can excite so much interest in pictures , where so 
much is wanting to render them perfect? I answer, that 
r which leads to the forget fulness of the want of these in- 
teresting and desirablti qualities in the pictures of Giotto, is 
the excitation caused by their fulness of feeling— well-direo- 
ted , ardent , concentrated feeling ! by which his mind 'was 
engaged in comprehending the points most worthy uf dis- 
play in the subject he undertook to represent, and led to 
the clearness and intelligence with which he has selected 
them; add to this the simplicity and ability with which he 
has displayed that feeling." * ' • *»This is the first true 
step in the natural system of the art, or of the applicatioa 
of it , and this was Giotto's more especially. Tlie rest is 
useful , as it assists the influence of this , the indi^ensabie. 
This, to continue the figure, taken from « the stage, (in a 
previous part of the Lecture,) is as Garrick acting Macbeth 
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Ttmrgdoff Evening, — ^At tlie tbeatre. Schiller's 
^* Brant von Messina." This was the first time I 
had ever seen the tragic choriisses brought en the 



or Lear iip a tie-wig and a general's unifbrm cf his daj j 
the passion and the character reaching men's hearts, not- 
withstanding the absard costume. If the art be found thus 
strong to attract the mind, to efxcite feeling and thonght, 
and to engage the heart , by the mere force of unadorned 
truth in the important . points , and without the aid of the 
valuable auxiliaries I have above alluded to , is it not mani- 
fest that in its basis it is correct ? and that the utmost force 
of historical painting is tu be sought bj continual emen- 
dation of this system , maintaining the spirit of its simplici- 
tv, supplying its wants, calling in the aid of those auxiliaries 
within reasonable bounds, not permitting them to usurp the 
throne of taste and attrkction , but rather requiring them to 
assist in humbler guise to maintain and strengthen the legi- . 
limate authority of feeling." 

After reading these beautiful passages, written by a man 
who unites the acute discriminative judgment of a practical 
artist with the finest feding of the ultimate object and aim 
of high poetical art , I felt almost tempted to expunge my 
own superficial and imperfect notes, (above written,) and 
should have done so, but for the hope that my deficiencies 
will induce sonie one more competent in taste and knowledge 
to take up the subject of the early German painters. It 
is certain that the modern historical painters of Germany 
are working on the principle here laid down by Mr. PhiU 
lips , particularly Overbeck and Wach , which they have 
derived from a study of their national school of art; bat 
other enthusiasts should remember that the redeeming ex- 
cellence of this school was feeling , and that feeling can 
never be a matter of mere imitation. I cannot understand 
why the omissions of ignorance should be confounded with, 
the achievements of native genius, by those for whom 
**knowledge has unlocked her ample stores ," and to whom 
the recovery of those '^ricfa spoils of time,** the antique 
marbles , must have revealed the wide difference between 
„the »implicity of elegance" and **thc simpficity of indigence." 
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stage , in Ihe genuine st^'Ie of tlie Greek drama ; 
and tlie deep sonorous voice and measured recita-, 
tion CI could almost say recitative) of Eslair , 
who was at the head of the chorus of Don Ma- 
nuel — the emphatic lines being repeated or echoed 
by his followers — as well as the peculiar style 
of the whole representation, impressed me with 
a kind of solemn terror. It was wholly different 
from any thing I had ever witnessed^ and was 
rather like a poem declaimed on the^ stage , than 
what we are accustomed to call a play. I was 
fortunate in seeing Madame Schroder in Donna 
Isabella , for she does not often perform, anc^ 
it is one of the finest parts of this grand actress.' 
Don Manuel and Don Ceesar were played by 
Porst and Schunke — both were young j^ very well 
looking, and good actors. Beatrice was played 
by <Madll. Scholler. The costumes were beautiful, 
and all the arrangements of the stage contrived 
with the most poetical effect. One scene in the 
first act, where Donna Isabella stands between 
her two sons , a hand on the shoulder of each, 
beseeching them to be reconciled; while they 
remain silent , turning from each other with fold- 
ed arms, and dark averted faces; — the chorus- 
ses drawn up on each side , all dressed alike , 
all precisely in the samp, attitude, leaning on 
their shields , with ' towering looks fixed on the 
group in the centre , was admirably managed ; 
and ,' from the effect that it produced , made me 
feel that uniformity may be one element of the 
sublime. Afterwards , a very lively soiree. 



Friday. — The Hofgarten at Munich is a square, 
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planted wUk trees, and ^ravrtled) SBd Mrviiv 
as a pablic promenade. On one side is tlie 
royal palace ; opposite to it , the picture gallery; 
on the east , the king's riding boase , and on the 
west , a long arcade , open towards the garden 
tirhich connects the palace and the picture gallery^ 
under this arcade are shops , caf^s , festanrateurs, 
^c. as in the PalaisBoyal at PM-is. 

]^t what distinguishes this arcade from ,all 
others , is the peculiar style of decoration. It is 
painted in fresco by the young artists who stu- 
died under Cornelius. There is /first, a series 
of sixteen compartments, about eleven feet in 
length , containing subjects from the history of , 
course of different degrees of merit, generally 
better in the composition than the painting , but 
some have great vigour and animation in both 
respects. 

For instance , * Otho von Wittelsbach recei- 
ving from the emperor, Frederic Barbarossa, the 
investiture of the dukedom of Bavaria in 1180, 
painted by Zimmermann. 

The marriage of Otho the Illustrious , to Ag- 
nes, Countess Palatine of the Bhine, in 1225, 
painted by my friend, Wilhelm Rdckel, of Schleiss- 
helm, to whom I am indebted for many polite 
attentions. 

The engagement between Louis the Severe, 
of ^Bavaria, and the fierce fiery Ottocar, king of 
Bohemia, upon the bridge at Muhldorf, in 1258, 
painted by Sturmer ef Berlin. This is very ani- 
mated and terrific. I think the artist had Bubens 
defeat of the Amazons fall In his mind. 

The victory of the emperor , Louis of Bavaria, 
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over Frederic of Austria, bis competitor for the 
empire in 13SS , painted hy Hermann of Dres* 
den. 

The storming of Godesberg, when the anfor- 
tunate Archbishop Gerard , and Agnes of Mans- 
field had taken refuge there in 1583,* painted 
by Gassen of Coblentz. 

Maximilian I. in 1623, invested witli the for- 
feit electorate of the Palatine Frederic V.** pain- 
ted by Eberle of Dosseldorf. 

Maximilian Joseph I. father of the present 
king, bestowing on his people a new constitution 
and representative government in 1818, painted 
by Mouten of Dusseldorf. 

These have dwelt on my memory. Over all 
the pictures , the name of the subject and the 
date are inscribed in large gold letters , so that 
those who walk may read. The costumes and 
manners of each epoch have been attended to 
with the most scrupulous accaracy; and I see 
every day groups of soldiers, and of the common 
people, with their children, standing before these 
paintings, spelling the titles, and discussing the 
various subjects represented. The further end of 
the arcade is painted with a series of Italian 
scenes, selected by the king after his return 
from Italy , and executed by Rottmann of Heidel- 
berg , a young landscape-painter of great merit, 
as De Klenze assures me , and he is a judge of 
genius. Under each picture is a distirh, compo- 
sed by the king himself. These are in distemper, 
I believe : freely , but rather hastily executed, and 
cold and ineffective in colour, perhaps the faiklt 

* See p. 43. 
•' See p. 52. 
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of the vehicle. The ceilings and pillars are also 
gaily painted with arabesques, and other orna- 
ments; and at the upper end there is a grand 
seated figure, looking magnificent and contempla- 
tive , and calling herself Bavaaia. This is well 
painted by Kaulbach. 

I wallc through these arcades once or twice 
every day, as I have several friends lodged 
over them; and can seldom arrive at the end 
without pausing two or three times. 

I learn that the king's passion for building, 
and the forced encouragement given to the en- 
largement and decoration of his capital , has 
been carried to an excess, and, like all extre- 
mes, has proved mischievous -, at least for the 
time. He ,has rendered it too much a fashion 
among his subjects , who are suffering from rash 
^peculations of this kinifc, Many beautiful edifices 
in the Ludwig's ' Strasse , and the neighbourhood 
of the Maximilian's Platz , and the Karoline's 
Platz , remain untenanted. A suite of beautiful 
unfurnished apartments, and even a pretty house 
in the finest part of Munich may be had for a 
trifle. Some of these new houses are enormous. 
'Madame M. told me that she has her whole es- 
tablishment on one floor , but then she h|us twenty- 
three rooms. 

Though the country round Munich is flat and- 
ugly, a few hours' journey brings us into the 
very midst of the Tyrolian Alps. In June or 
July all the people fly to the mountains, and 
baths , aud lakes in South Bavaria, and rusticate 
among the most glorious scenery in the world. 
"Come to us," said my friend, Luise K— ; 
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^^come to OS is the summer months , and we wU 
play at Arcadia^ 

And truly , wben I listened to her descripUon 
•f lier mountain life , and all iks tranquil , piiimi- 
tivt pleasures, and all tlie beauty and grandeur 
wbieb lie beyond tbat giant-barrier which lifts 
itself against the evening sky , and when I look- 
ed into those clear affectionate eyes — '^dieser 
Blick Toll Treu' und Gute,'^ and beheld the ex- 
pression of a settled happiness , the light of a 
heart at peace with itself and all the world 
reflected on the countenances of her children — a 
recollection of Che unquiet destiny which drives 
m« in an opposite direetioo came over : 



Thou trt • soul vx bltfs ; bat I ain bouid 
Upon a iThe«l of fire, trhiob mine own tears 
J>o scfld like moltep lead. 

Tuesday, — M. de Klenze called this morning 
and conducted me ov^r the whole of the new 
palace. The design , when completed , will form 
a vast quadrangle^ it was begun about seven 
years ago ; and as oiily a certain sum is set 
apart every year for the works , it will probably 
be seven years more before the portion now in 
progress ; which is the south side of. the quad* 
rangle, can be completed. 

The exterior of the bailding is plain , but has 
an air of grandeur «Ten l^om its simplicity and 
uniformity. It reminds me of (Mr Philip £;ydney*0 
Itoautlful description — ^'A house built of fair and 
•strong atone ; not affecting so much any extraor- 
dinary kind of fineness, 9m an honourable npre- 
senting of a firm stataUness; all more lasting 
than beautiful , but that the consideration ef the 
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exceeding lastingness made the eye believe it wm 
exceeding beaotifal." 

Wben a selfish despot designs a palace , it is 
for himself he builds. He thinks first of his own 
personal tastes and peculiar habits, and the ar- 
rangements are contrived to suit his exclusive 
propensities. Thus, for Nero's overwhelming pride, 
no space, no height, could suffice; so he 
built his '^golden house" upon a scale which 
obliged its next possessor to pull it to pieces y as 
only fit to lodge a colossus. George the Fourth 
had a predilection for low ceilings, so all the 
future inhabitants of the Pimlico palace must en- 
dure sulTocation ; and as his majesty did not live 
on good term^i with his wife , no accommodation 
was prepared for a future queen of England. 

The commands which the King of Bavaria gave 
De Klenze were in a different spirit. '^Build me 
a palace, in which nothing within or without 
shall be of transient fashion or interest ; a palace 
for my posterity, and my people, as well as 
m)'self ; of which the decorations shall be dura- 
ble as well as splendid , and shall appear one 
or two centuries hence as pleasing to the eye 
and taste as they do now." "Upon this princi- 
ple," said De Klenze, looking round ," I designed 
what you now see." 

On the first floor are the apartments of the 
king and queen, ail facing the south: a parallel 
range of apartments behihd , contains accommo- 
dation for the attendants , ladies of honour , cham- 
berlains, (^c; a grand staircase on the east 
leads to the apnrtments of the king, another on 
the west to those of the queen ; the two sniteii 
*f apartment* nniting in the centre , where the 

7 
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^fvale and sNAPuig r«ons commiinical^ wiUi 
each other. All the chambers allotted to the 
king's use are painted with subjects from the 
^reok poets , and those of the aaeen fr^m. the 
German poets. 

We began with the kipg's apartments. The 
approach to the staircase I did not quite under- 
stand , for it appears small and narrow ; bnt thia 
part of the building is evidently incomplete. 

Th9 staircase is beaatifal, but simple, consist- 
ipg of a 4igbt of wide broad steps of the native 
marble; there is no gilding; thp ornaments on 
the ceiling represent the different arts and mann* 
fai;tnres carried on in Bavaria. Over the door 
Which opens into the apartments is the King*s 
motto in gold letter^ , Gbrb'pht nnd aBii4aai<icii — 
Jnat and Virmt Two Caryatides support the fn- 
trafiqe : en pne aide the statue of Astrea > anA 
on tl^e otl^r the Preek Vietory without w'mafh-* 
the ftr^t expressing iustiee , the laat firmness or 
eonqtancy. These figurea ai^ colossal, and me- 
deMod by iSehwanthaler in a grand and severe 
sti'ie of art. 

I, The l|rs(; anteehamber is decorated witXt 0rea( 
AimpMcity. On th» cornip^ round the top ia re- 
presented the biatqry of Orphans and (he expedi- 
tion of the Argonauts , from Linns » tihe earliesl 
Qrqek poet. The figures pre in oatUne , shaded 
in brown , but without relief or coloor , exactly 
like those on the Etrnsfmn vasea. The waUa 
are stuccoed in imitatien of [marble, 

II. The second an(echamh9r hi leas simple in 
its decpration. The ffieiqe round the top is hroad* 
ar , CAllont three feet and represents the Theog- 
•ny , the wars of the Titans f 4tc. from Hesjod. 
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The figqres are. in outline , and tiitted , bat witl)<< 
out relief., in the manner of some of tbe an^ 
cient Greek paintings on vasesy tombs, d:c. The 
effect is very classical, and very singular. Schwan*- 
thaler , by whom these decorations were designed, 
has displayed aU the learning of a profound and 
accomplished scholar, as well as the skill of an 
artist. In general feeling and style they remind*- 
ed me of Fiaxman's outlines to ^schylus. 

The walls of this room are also stuccoed in 
imitation of marble, with compartments, in which 
are represented, in the same style , other sub* 
jects irom the ^'Weeks and DaVs/' and the 
<<J)irth of Pandora.'' The ornaments are in the 
oldest Greek style. 

in. A saloon , or reception room , for thoM 
who are to be presented to the king. On this 
room, which is in a manner public, the utmost 
luxury of decoration is to be expended ; but it is 
yet unfinished. The subjects are fro^i Homer. 
In compartments on the ceiling are represented 
the gods of Greece ; the gorgeous ornaments 
with which they are intermixed being all in the 
Greek style. Round the frieze , at the top of the 
room, the subjects arc taken from the four Ho- 
meric hymns. The walls will be painted from 
the Iliad and Odyssey, in compartments, mingled 
with the richest arabesquea The effect of that 
part of the room which is finished is indescribably 
splendid ; but I cannot pause to dwell upon mi- 
nutiae. 

IV. The throne-room. The decorations of this 
room combine, in an extraordinary degree , the 
utmost splendour and the utmost elegance. The 
whole is adorned with bass-reliefs in white stoc- 
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CO, raised apon a gronnd of dead gold. The 
compositions are from Pindar. Roand tbe frieze 
are tlie games of Greece , tlie cliariot and foot- 
race , tbe horse-race , the wrestlers , the cestus, 
4rc. Immediately over the throne , Pindar , sing- 
ing to his lyre , before the judges of the Olym- 
pic games. On each side a comic and a tragic 
poet receiving a prize. The exceeding lightness 
and grace , the varioas fancy , the purity of 
style , the vigour of life and movement displayed 
here, all prove that Schwanthaler has drank 
deep of classical inspiration , and that he has 
not looked upon the frieze of tbe Parthenon in 
vain. The subjects on the walls are various 
groups from the same poet: over the throne is 
tbe king's motto , and on each side , Alcides and 
Achilles; the history of Jason and Medea, Cas- 
tor and Pollux , Deucalion and Pjrrha , dtrc. oc- 
cupy compartments , differing in form and size. 
The decoration of this magniffcent room appeared 
to me a iitUe too much broken up into parts— 
and yet, on the whole, it is most beautiful; 
the Graces as well as the Muses presided over 
the whole of these " fancies , chaste and noble ;" 
and there Is excellent taste in the choice of the 
poet , and tbe subjects selected , as harmonizing 
with the destination of the room : all are expres- 
sive of power , of triumph , of moral orl physical 
greatness.* The walls are of dead gold , from 

In tke tlironeroom at the Backingham Palace the idea 
of grandeur i« saggested by a ^le heraldic crown , slucl on 
the capitals of the columns. Conceive the flagrant, the 
Tulgar barbarhj of Ustell It cannot anrelj be attributed 
to the architect? 
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Uie floor to the ceiling , aad the gilding of this 
room alone cost 72,000 florins.- 

V. A saloon, or antechamber. The ceiling 
and walls admirably painted , from the tragedies 
of JBschylus. 

VI. The king's stady, or cabinet de travail. 
The subjects irom Sophocles , equally classical 
ih taste, and rich in colour and effect. In tlie 
arch at one end of this room are seven compart- 
ments, in which are inscribed in gold letters, 
the sayings of the seven Gfeek sages. 

Schwanthaler furnished the outlines of the 
compositions irom iBschylus and Sophocles , which 
are executed in colours by Wilhelm Rockel of 
Schleissheim. 

VII. The king's dressing-room. The subjects 
from Aristophanes , painted by Hiltensberger of 
Suabia, certainly one of the best painters here. 
There is exqivsite fantastic grace and spirit in 
these designs. 

''It was fit,'' said de Klenze, "that the first 
objects which his majesty looked upon on rising 
from his bed should be gay and mirth-inspiring." 

VIII. The king's bedroom. The subjects from 
Theocritus, by different painters, but principally 
Professor Heinrich Hess and Bruchmann. This 
room pleased me least. 

No description could give an adequate idea of 
the endless variety , and graceful and luxuriant 
ornament harmonizing with the various subjects, 
and the purpose of each room , and lavished on 
the walls and ceilings, eve.n to infinitude. The 
general style is very properly borrowed from the 
Greek decorations at Herculaneum and Pompeii; 
not servilely copied , but varied with an exhaust- 
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Um prodigality of fancy and invetttidit , and 
applied with exqalflfte taste. The comblnatiott 
of the shyest, brightest colours has been stadied 
with care, their proportion and approximation 
calculated on. scientific principles; so that the 
result , Instead of being gaudy and perplexing to 
the eye , is an effect the most captivating , bril- 
liant and harmonious that can be conceived. 

The material used is the encaustic painting. 
Which has been revived by M. de Klenzt*. He 
spent four months at Naples analysing the co^ 
lours used In the encaustic paintings at Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii, and by innumerable experi*- 
ments reducing the process to safe practice. Ptp^ 
feasor Zimmermann explained to me the other 
day, as I stood beside him while he worked, 
the general principle , and the advantages of this 
style. It is much more rapid than oil painting; 
it is also much less expensive, requiring both 
cheaper materials and in smaller quantity. It 
dries more quickly: the surface is not so glazy 
and unequal , requiring no particular light to b« 
seen to advantage. The colours are wonderftilly 
bright 1 it is capable of as high a finish , and it 
is quite as durable as oils. Both mineral and 
vegetable colours can be used. 

Now .to return. The king's bedchamber opetts 
into the queen's apartments, but to take these 
in order we -must begin at the beginning. The 
staircase , which is still unfinished , will be in 
a much richer style of architecture than that on 
the king's side: it is sustained with beautiful ce- 
lumns of native marble. 

I. Antechamber; painted from the history and 
poems of Walther von der Vogelweide , by Gassen 
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Of CoMi^diB) a y«ung {infuter 6f disliiigttifilifM 
inerUi 

W«Uher <<of tKe bird-meadoW ," for tbAt kihk 
literal signtfioation of Ms taaoi^, was one of tbe 
mtot celebratod of tbe early Suabiatt MlHAefjing- 
ers,* and appears to have lived fnmi 1190 to 
1940. He led a wandering life j. and was at dif- 
ferent times in tbe service of several princes of 
Germany. He figtired at tbe famous '' strife of 
poets/' at tbe castle of Wartsburg , wbleh took 
place ill 1207 ,. in presenee of Hermann, land- 
grave of Tbariagia and tbe landgravine Sophia: 
tbis is one of tbe most eelebrated fncldents in 
tbe history of German poetry. He also accom- 
panied I^opold VIL to the Holy Land. His songs 
are warlilce^ patriotic, moral and religious. 
*^0f love be has always tbe highest cohception, 
as of a principle of action , a virtue , a roilgioujs 
affection ; and in his estimatioih of female excel- 
lence f be is below none of his contemporaries.*'^^ 

tn the centre of tbe ceiling is represented tbi; 
poetical contest at Wartsburg, and Walther Is 
reciting his verses in presence of his rivals and 
tbe assOmbled judges. At Hie upper end at tbe 
room Walther is exhibited exactly as be descrK 
bes biinself in one of bib principal poems , seated 
on a higb rock in a melancholy attitude , lean- 
ing on Ills elbow, and contemplating tbe troubles 
of bis de84ilate country ; in tbe opposite arcU, 

* There b a very pretty little editittii of Lis lyrical 
poems, rendered into tbe modern German by Karl Simrouk 
and published at Berlin in 1833. 

** gee a Tery ifitereMing actvaat bf WmUher von der 
V(>gelwe(de , <with Iramslatioiti of «eme «f his poemt m 'Tht 
Lays of the Minncsbgera ," published in 1825. 
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(be old poet us represented as feeding the litUe 
birds wliicli are fluttering round him-^in ailofiion 
to liis will, which directed that the b if ds should 
be fed yearly, upon his tumb. Another compart- 
ment, represents Walther showing to his Geliebte 
(his mis(ress3 the re/lection of her owa lovely 
face in his polished shield. There are other sub- 
jects which I cannot recall.' The figures in all 
these groups are the size of life. 

II. The next room is painted from the poems 
of Wolfram of Eschenbach , another , and one oif 
the mo;st fertile of this old Minnesingers; he also 
was present at the contest at Wartsburg, ^^aad 
wandered from castle to castle like a true cour- 
teous Knight f dividing his time between feats of 
arms and minstrelsy.'^ He versilied , in the Ger- 
man tongue , the romance of the ^'Saint^Greal/' 
making it an original production, and the central 
point , if the expression may be allowed , of an 
innumerable variety of adventures , which he 
has combined , like Ariosto , in artful perplexity, 
in the poems of Percival and Titurel.* These 
adventures furnish the subjects of the paintings 
on the ceiling and yralls, which are executed by 
Herrmann ol Dresden, one of the most distingui- 
shed of the pupils of Cornelius. 

The ornaments in these two rooms, which are 
exceedingly rich and appropriate , are in the old 
gothic style, and reminded me of the illumina- 
tions in the ancient MSS. 

III. A saloon Csalon de service} appropriated 



Se« a verj learned and well-written article on the an> 
•ient German and norlliern poetr/ in the Edinburfli R«- 

view , to), 26. 
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to tbe ladies in waiting : painted from the bal- 
lads of Burger , by Foltz of Bingen. The ceil- 
ing of this room is perfectly exquisite — it is for- 
med entirely of small rosettes, (about a foot in 
diameter,) varying in form , and combining every 
hue of the rainbow — the delicacy and harmony 
of the entire effect is quite indescribable. The 
rest of the decorations are not finished , but the 
choice of the poet and the subjects , considering 
the destination of the room , delighted me. The 
fate of ''Lenora/^' and that of the ^ Curate's 
Daughter /< will be edifying subjects of contem- 
plation for the maids of honour. 

rv. The throne room. Magnificent in the ge- 
neral effect, elegant and appropriate in the 
design. 

On the ceiling , which is richly ornamented, 
are four medallions , exhibiting,, under the effi- 
gies of four admirable women , the four feminine 
cardinal virtues. Constancy is represented by Maria 
Theresa ; maternal love , by Cornelia ; charity , by 
St. Elizabeth , Qthe Margravine of Thuringia ; ^3 
and illial tenderness , by Julia Pia Alpinula. 

* The legend of this diarming sainl, one of the most 
popular in Germanj, is but little known among us. She 
was the ivife of a margrave of Tharingia, who was a fierce 
STaricious roan, while she herself was all made up of ten- 
derness and melting pity. She lived with her husband in 
his castle on the Wartburg, and was accustomed to go 
out every morning to distribute alms among the poor of 
the valleys her husband, jealous and covetous, forbade 
her thus to exercise her bounty ; but as she regarded her 
duty to God and the poor, even as paramount to conjugal 
obedience, she secretly continued her charitable offices. 
Her husbaud encountered her one morning at sunrise, as 
she was leaving the castle with a covered basket containing 
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And tber»><«0 8We«t md lacrttd lye the nftnie ! 

Jalii, the dungfattr, the deroted» gave 
Ber joiltU to HeaTenj l>«r hearl beneath a claitt 

Neareft to Heaven'*, broke o'er a father's grave. 

Lord Bjroiu ' 

''I BM9i,y6 avoid emblematical and allegorical 
figures , w&erever if Is possible , for they are 
cold and arbitrary , and do not speak to tHe 
heart !*' said M. de Klenze > perceiving bow mucli 
I was charmed with the idea of thus personify- 
ing the womanly virtiies. 

The pain^ngji round the room are ftom. the 
poems of Klopstocic , and executed by Wilhelm 
Kaulbach, an excellent artist. Only the frieze 
IS finished. It consists of a series hf twelve com- 
partments : three on each side of the room , and 
divided from each other by tWo boys of colossal 
size , grouped as Caryatides , and in very high 
relief. These compartments represent the various 
scenes of the fierman-Schiacht ; the sacrifices of 
(he Druids ; the adieus of the women ; the depar- 
ture of the warriors ; the fight with Varus ; the 
victory ; the return of Herman to his wife Thhs- 
nelda , Ac. 

''Herrman , or , as the Roman historians call - 
him , Arminius , was a chieftain of the Cberos- 

meat, bread, and wine, for a starring famiry. ffe de- 
manded, angrilj, what she had in her basket ! Elizabeth, 
trembling, not for herself, but for her Wretched proteges, 
replied, with a faltermg voice, that she had been 
gathering roses in the garden. The fierce chieftain, not 
believing hep , snatched off the napkm , and Elizabeth fell 
on her knees. — But, behold, a miracle had been operated 
in her favour! — The basket was full nf roses, fresh gathered, 
and wiet unth dew. 
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6MS, a itibe of rtortheni Germany. Afl^r Mr-' 
ring in lUyrlA^ anil there leanatig flu^ Homaft 
arte of warfare, he «airte bai^li to hu^ tiaiivif 
»;mtMtry , and foaglit /niceesrsfiilly for its lildeiteii- 
d6ft06. He defeated , beside a doill^ near l>et» 
mold, in Westphalia, the R<»man legiotis Uttder the 
coinknand of Varus ^ witli a slaogbter i»o mortify* 
Uigf that the proconsttl ii said' to liave kil-' 
led Aimself, and Aogustus to bave received the 
news of the catajntropbe With indecorouij express 
sion^ of grief: 'H is tills defeat of Vaniar whiel» 
forms tile theme of one* of KlOt^stocl^'s chorus^ 
dramas , entitfed ^ <<The Battle of Herman/^ Th« 
dialogue is conelse and pletures(|Ue ; the cuarae-' 
tors varionst , consistent lind energetic ; a lofty 
colossal frame of being belongs to them all , as 
In the painting^ of Caravaggio. To Herman , 
the disinterested zealot of patriotism and inde- 
pendence, a preference of importance is wisely 
given ; yet ■, perhaps , His wife Thosnelda acts 
more strongly on the sympathy by the enthusiastic 
Tenerat4ott and affection she displays for her liero-<- 
''consort.* 

V. Saloon , 6t drawing-jroom. The paintings 
fr6m Wieland, by Eugene Neurettther, Calready 
Known in England by bis beautiful arabesque 
ftlustrations of Goethe's hailadiS.} The Irie^te 
only of this room , whicb is from the Oberon, 
is In progress. 

Vf. The queen's bedroom. The paintings from 



* S«« Taylor's "Historic Sarvej ef Germaa Po«tr^/' 
Ilernun was afterwards murdeied bj a band of conspirator*, 
aud Tbusnelda, on learning the fate of her husband, died 
brolcck-hearfed. 
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ao«tlitf, aud cbielly by KaiUb»cli. Tli« ceiling 
ii exquisite , reprenentbig in compartments varioiu 
scenes from Goethe's principal lyrjcs; the Her» 
man ^nd Dorothea ; Pausias and Glycera; 4tc^ 
intermixed with the most rich and elegant oraa- 
ments in relief. 

VII. The queen's study, or private sitting- 
room. A small but very beautiful room , with 
paintings from Schiller, principally by linden- 
Schmidt of Mayence. On the ceiling are groups 
from the Wallenstein; the Maid of Orleans; the 
Bride of Corinth ; Wilbelm Tell : and on the 
walls, in compartments, mingled with the most 
elegant ornaments, scenes from the Fridolin, the 
Toggenburg , the Dragon of Rhodes , and other of 
his lyrics. 

VIII. The queen's library. As the walls will 
be covered with book-cases , all the splendour of 
decoration is lavished on the ceiling , which is in- 
expressibly rich and elegant. The paintings are 

^ from the works of Ludwig Tieck — ^from ^e Octa- 
vianus , the Genofeva , Fortunatus , the Puss in 
Boots , ^c. , and Executed by Vun Scl^wind. 

The dining-room is magnificently painted with 
subjects from Anacreon , intermixed with orna- 
ments and bacchanalian symbols , all in the richest 
colouring. In the compartments on the ceiling, 
the figures are the size of life — in those round the 
walls, half-life size. Nothing can exceed the 
luxuriant fancy, the gaiety , the classical elegance, 
and amenity of some of these ^groups. They are 
all by Professor Zimmermanti. 

One of these paintings , a group representing, I 
think , Anacreon with the Graces , 0^ '^ ^^ ^^ 
ca»r end of the room ,3 is usually pointed out as 
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an example of tbe perfection to wliicb (lie eu- , 
caustic painting lias been cajrried : in fact , it 
would be difficult to exceed it in the mingled . 
harmony , purity , and brilliance of the colour^ 
ing» 

M. Zimmermann told me that when he sub- 
mitted the cartoons ^fur these paintings to the 
king's approbation , his majesty desired a slight 
alteration to be made in a group representing a 
oymph embraced by a bacchanal ; not as being 
in itself faulty , but " a cause de ses enfans /' 
his eldest daughters being accustomed to dine 
uith himself and the queen. 

Now it must be remembered that these seven- 
teen rooms form the domestic apartments of the 
royal family ; and magnificent as they are , a 
certain elegance , cheerfulness , and propriety has 
been more consulted than parade and grandeur : 
but on the ground-floor there is a suite of state 
apartments, prepared for the reception of stran- 
gers , d:c. , on great and festive occasions ; and 
these excited my admiration more than all the 
rest together. 

The paintings are entirely executed in fresco, 
on a grand scale , by Julius Schnorr von Carols- 
feld J certainly one of the greatest living artists 
of Europe : and these four rooms will form , when 
completed , the very triumph of the romantic 
school of painting. It /is not alone the Invention 
displayed in the composition, nor the largeness, 
boldness and freedom of the drawing, nor the 
vigour and splendour of the colouring; it Is 
the enthusiastic sympathy of the painter 
with his subject; the genuine spirit of (he 
old heroic ; or rather Teutonic ages of Ger- 
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ereatuMHf , wfeadi m p«ealiaf1y dntin^Mi item. 
Tftey «re tbe very jutipodes of all oar notions 
Of the cUMtiral-^Hiiey take as back Co the days 
ot Gatbie romanee , and legendary lore — to tke 
'^dery Franks and forioos Huns^'-^to the heroes, 
in short, of the Nihelnngen Ued, from which all 
the shhleets are taken. 

To endhle the merely English reader to ftsel, 
or at least onderstand , the Interest attached to 
this ^rand series or paintings , without which it 
Is impossible to do jostice to the artist , it is 
necessary to giye a slight sketch of the poem 
vrhicfa he lias thus magnificently illustrated.^ 

''This national epic , as It is jostly termed by 
At. Von der Hagen, has lately attracted a most 
unprecedented degree of attehtion in Germany. It 
now actoally forms a part of the philological 
tfoorses in many of their onirerslties , and It has 
been hailed with almost as much Teneratioto as 
the Homeric songtf. Some allowance mast be 
made for German enthosiasm , bot it cannot be 
denied that the Nibelungen Lied, thoagh a little 
too bloody and dolorous , possesses extraordinary 
merits.'* The hero and heroine of this poem are 

* Tli« ttoticM wlii«h folio* are abridged from tli» ouay 
"•tt Anci«iit dernlan and Northeni Poetry/* beibre iat»- 
tMned— from tbe i»r«face to tbe edition of the Nibeiongvn 
Lied, hj SI. Von der Hagen — and tbe analysu of tbe 
poem in tbe lUtutrationa of Nortbem Antiquities. My 
own firat acquaibtance witb tbe Nibelungen Lied, I owed to 
an aetfemplifbed friend, who gave ne a detailed and lively 
aaalyau of tbe atory and efaairaetera) and certainly no child 
ever hiug upon a tala ei ogrea and fairies with more in- 
tense iniereal than I did upon her recital of the advantnraa 
of the Nibelu&g«n. 
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Siegfried , Qson of Sie^imd ^ king of N^tlieclaild, 
and of Sighelind his queen >) end CliriiiUiildey 
princess of Burgandy. Siegfried f or Slfri( , tlltf 
Sigurd of itlie Scandinavian Sagas , is the favourite 
hero of the northern parts of Gerniany. His (tpetar^ 
„a mighty pine beam/* was jpreservfd with vene- 
ration at Worms; und there, in the church of 
St. Cecilia, he is supposed to have been buried. 
The German romances do not represent him a» 
being of gigantic proportions^ but they all agrev 
that he bccaine invnlneraMe by bathing in tm 
blood of a dmgoA , which gaarded the trtMisureit 
of the Nibelungen, and which he overcame and 
killed ; but it happened that As he bathed , a 
leaf feH and rested between hts shoulders, and 
consequently , that one little spot , about a hand'fil 
breadth , still remained susceptible of injury. 
Siegfried also possesses the Wondrous tarn-cap, 
which had the power of rendering the wearer 
inristble. 

This formidable ebampion, after winning tia^ 
love and the hand of the fair princess Chrimhilde^ 
and performing a thousand valiant deeds, Uf 
treacherously murdered by the three brothers of 
Chrimhilde, Gantber, King of BttiiEfnidy- , GhiseMf, 
Gemot , and then* uncle Hagen , instigated by 
queen Brhnhllde , the wife of Gunth^. Chrim- 
hilde meditates for years the proj^ec^ of a deep 
and deadly revenge on the murderers of her hu* 
band. This vengeance is in fact the subject of 
the Nibelnngen Lied , as the wrath of AcfaiUecr 
is the subject of the Iliad« 

The poem opens thus beautifully with a kind 
of argument of the whole eventful story* 
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"la aact«Dt •ong aBd atorj auurreb bigh are told, 
^ Of Itnights of bold emprize and adrenture* aiani-fold: 
Of jo J and merry feasting, oi lamenting t ifoe, and fear: 
Ot champions' blood jr battle* manjr marrels sball je hear. 

A noble maid and fair, grew np in Bai^undy, 

In all the land about, fairer none might be; 

£he became a qneen fall high , Chrimhild was she hight, 

But for her matchless beantjr fell nan/ a blade of might. 

For love and for delight was framed that lad/ gaj, 
Man/ a ehampion bold sighed for that gentle Ma/ ; 
Beanteoos was her £>rm! beanteoos without compare! 
The virgin's virtues might adorn man/ a lad/ &ir. 

Three kings ot might had the maiden in their care, 
King Gunther and king Gemot , champions bold the/ were. 
And Ghlselar the /oung , a chosen peerless blade : 
The lad/ was their sister, and much the/ loved the maid.* 

7ben follows an enumeration of the heroes in 
attendance of king Gunther: Haghen , the fierce; 
Danawart, the swift ; Volker, the minstrel knight ; 
and others: ''all champions bold and free;" — and 
the poet proceeds to open the argument. 

One night the queen Chrimhild dreamt her as she la/ 
How she had trained and nourished a falcon , wild and ga/ 
When suddenl/ two eagles fierce the gentle hawk have slain-> 
Never, in this world felt she such cruel pain! 

To her mother, Uta, she told her dream with fear. 
Full mournfulljr she answered to what the maid did spier, 
* The falcon , whom /ou cherished , a gentle knight is he. 
God take him to his ward ! thou must lose him suddenl/.* 

What speak /ou of the king? dearest mother, sa/! 
Without the love of Champion, to m/ d/ing da/. 
Ever thus fair will I remain, nor Uke a wedded fere 
To gain such pain and sorrow— though the knight were 
without peer !' 
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*Spcak not thou too rasbljl* lier mother spake again. 
•If ever in this world , thou heart-felt joy wilt gain. 
Maiden must thou bey no more; Leman^ must thou haTo. 
God will grant thee fo; thj mate, some gentle knight and 
brave.* 

*0 leave thy words , Ijidy mother ; speak not of wedded mate, 
F(dl many a gentle maiden hath found the truth too late : 
Still has their fondest love ended with woe and pain; 
Virgin will I ever be , nor the love of Leman gain.* 

In virtues high and noble that gentle maiden dwelt, 
Ftdl many a night and day, nor love^for Leman felt. 
To never a knight or ohanpton would she plight her virgin 

truth. 
Till she was gained for wedded fere by a right noble youth. 

Thai youth , he was the falcon, she in her dream beheld, 
.Who by the two fierce eagfes, dead to the ground was iell'd : 
But since right dreadful vengeance she took upon his foen ; 
For the death of that bold hero , died full many a mother's 
son. " 

After tbis exordium the story commences , the 
first half ending with the assassination of Sieg- 
fried. 

Some years after the murder of Siegfried, Chrim- 
bilde gives her hand to £tzel, Cor Attila,3 kiiig 
of the Huns , in order that through his power 
and influence she may be enabled to execute her 
longcherishcd schemes of vengeance. The assas- 
sins accordingly , and all their Kindred and follo- 
wers J are induced to visit King Etzel at Vienna, 
where , by the instigation of Chrimhilde , a deadly 
fend arises ; in the course uf which almost the 
whole army on both sides are cruelly slaughtered. 
By the powerful , but reluctant aid of Dietrich of " 
Bern ,* Hagen , the murderer of Siegfried , is at 

' Dietrich of Bern (i. e. Theodoric of Veron* ,") is the 
great hero of South Germany— the King Arthur of Teuto- 
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last vAtt^UttlMd , AIM ntdnght UOt^iM ta fti« l««t 
of the qnenn , Who at oac& tAiae^ the siirom (»f 
her deparied hero , and with her own hand strikes 
off the head of his enemy. Hildebrand In- 
stantly avenges the atrocious and unhospitable act 
by stabbing the queen , who falls exulting on tlie 
body of her hated victiok 

Wheil Gnntber's artaisy and those bf his bro«- 
thers and champions , are brought to WormSy 
Brunhilde repents toe late of her treachery to 
Sicgft-ied ) And (he oM queen Uta dies of grief. 
As to King Etzel , the poet professes himself ig- 
norftttt / Vhether he died In bifcttle, or was Iftkeli 
up to taeavefi, or fell out of his sKin> or wM 
swUllowed up by the devil ;'* learing te fate 
render the diolce of these singular catastrophes ; 
— and thiis the story ends* 

The rivalry between Chrimhilde and her ama- 
Ssohinn sister-in-law y Brunhilde , forms the ihost 
Interesting and amusing episode in the poem ; and 
the characters of the two queens— the fierce 
haughty Brunhilde, and the Impassioned, devoted 
confiding Chrimhilde — (Whom the very excess of 
CoiUugai love converts into a relentless fury,} 
are admirably discriminated. ''The work is di- 
vided into thirty-eight books , or adventures ; 
and besides a liberal allowance of sorcery and 
Wonders, contains a great deal of clear and 
Animated narrative, and innumerable curious and 
picturesque traits of the manners of the age. 
The characters of the different warriors , as well 
as those of the two qUedns , And their heroic 

iiic romance , rrho fignres in all the vrarlilie Jajrs and legcpda 
of the diiddld ages. 
* See the lUaiUationa of Ndrthern Aiid(][ttities , p. 91^. 
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eoiisortii, Are \ety itatantlfy and poWerftilty 
dratirii--esp0ciaiiy tWi of Bagen, tbe inordcrrer 
«f Siegfried , in wliom the virtdeA of an heroic 
and cbiYalrons teader are fi^angely united with 
(he atrocity and impenitent hardihood of an aa- 
sassin. 

^'The author of the Lay of the Nibelnagen 
has not beea aacertained* In Its present fom 
it must have existed between the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries ;-^thls is proTed by the lail'- 
guage ; but the manners ^ tone , thoughts ^ and^ 
actions, which are all in perfect keeping^ bear 
testimony to an antlguity far beyond that of the 
present dress of the poem." « 

Here then was a boundless ^ an inexbaastiUa 
fund of Inspiration for sach a painter as Jdlius 
Schnorr; and his poetical fancy appears to have 
absolutely revelled in the grand » the gay, tha 
tragic subjects afforded to his creative pencil. 

In the first room, immediately over the em* 
trance , he has represented the poet , or presumed 
author of the Nibelungen ; an inspired figure , at* 
tended by two listening genii. On each sidoi 
but a little lower down, are two figures looking 
towards bim; on one side a beautiful female, 
striking a harp, and attended by a genius crown-* 
ed with ro8e»-^represents song or poesy. Oil 
the other side, a sybil listening to the voice of 
Time , represents tradition* The figures are all 
colossal. 

Below , on each side of this door , are two 
beautiful groups. That to the right of the spdc« 
tator represents Siegfried and Chrimhilde. She 
is leaning on the shoulder of her warlike hns^ 
band, with an air of the most inimitable aad 
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graceful abandonment in ber wbole figure: a 
falcon sits upon ber band, on wbicb her eyes 
are turned with the most profound expression of 
tenderness and melancholy ; she Is thinking upon 
her dream , in which was foreshadowed the 
early and terrible doom of her husband. 

It is said at Munich , Ibat the wife of Schnorr, 
V an exquisitely beautiful woman , whom he mar- 
ried under romantic circumstances , was the mo-, 
del of his Cbrimhilde , and (hat one of her spon- 
taneous attitudes furnished the idea of this ex- 
quisite group , on wbicb I never look without 
emotion. The depth and splendour of the colour- 
ing adds to the effect The figures are rather 
above the size of life. 

On the opposite side of the door, as a pen- 
dant f we have Guntber , and bis queen , Bmn- 
iillde. He holds one of her hands, with a de- 
precating expression. Sbe turns from him with 
r an averted countenance , exhibiting in her whole 
look and attitude, grief, rage, and sbame. It 
is evident tbat she has Just made the fatal dis- 
covery of her husband's obligations to Siegfried, 
which urges her to the destruction of the latter. 
I have heard travellers ignorantly criticise the 
grand , and somewbat exaggerated forms of Brun- 
hilde , as being "really quite coarse and unfemi- 
nine." In the poem sbe is represented as possess* 
ing the strength of twelve men ; and when Ha^ 
gen sees her tbrow a spear, wbich it required 
four warriors to lift , he exclaims to her alarmed 
suitor. King Guntber, 

Aje! how is it, King Gunthiur? here miutyoa line jeur life! 
The ladjr jou ifould gain, well might be the devir* wife!'* 
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It is by the secret assistance of SiegAried , and 
his tarn->cap, that Ganther at length vanqaishes 
and humbles this terrible heroine, and she aven- 
ges her humiliation by the murder of Siegfried. 
Around th^ room are sixteen full-length por- 
traits of the other principal personages who figure 
iji the Nibelungen Lied — portraits they may well 
be called , for their extraordinaryr spirit , and 
truth of character. In one group we have the 
fierce Hagen , the courteous Dankwart , and be- 
tween them, Volker tuning his viol; of him it is said 

Bolder and more knight-like fiddler, neTer shone the sun upon 

— and he plays a conspicuous part in the ca- 
tastrophe of the poem. 

Opposite to this group , we have queen Uta, 
the mother of Chrimhilde , between her sons, 
Gemot and Ghiselar: in another compartment, 
Siegmnnd and Sighelind , the father and mother 
of Siegfried. 

Over the window opposite to the entrance, 
Hagen is consulting the mermaids of the Danube, 
who foretell the destruction which awaits him 
at the court of Etzel : and lower down on each 
side of the window , King Etzel with his friend 
Rudiger , and those faithful companions in arms, 
old Hildebrand and Dietrich of Bern. The power 
of invention, the profound feeling of character, 
and e^raordinary antiquarian knowledge dis- 
played in ^hese figures, should be seen io be 
understood. Those which most struck me Cnext 
to Chrimhilde and her hasband3were the figures 
of the daring Hagen and the venerable queen Uta. 

On the ceiling , which is vaulted , and enriched 
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with most gorgeoua ornaments, iotemixed wiCk 
heraldic embUzooments , are four anall compart- 
menta in fresco: in wbicta are represented, llie 
marriage of Siei^fried and Clirlmbilde, tbe murder 
of Siegfried , tbe vengeance of Clirimbilde , and 
tlie deatb of Cbrimbilde. Tbese are painted in 
vivid coloars on a black ground. 

On tbe wbole , on looliing round this most 
splendid and interestlnflr room , I coald find bat 
one faalt: I could bave wished that the orna- 
ments on the walls and ceiling (so rich and 
beantifnl to tbe eye} had been more completely 
and consistently gotbic In style; they would then 
bave harmonized better with tbe subjects of the 
paintings. 

In tbe next room, the two sides are occupied 
by two grand frescos , each about five-and-twenty 
feet in length , and covering the whole wall. In 
the first , Siegfried brings tbe kings of Saxony 
and Denmark prisoners to tbe court of king Gun- 
ther. Tbe second represents tbe reception of tbe 
victorious Siegfried by tbe two queens, Uta and 
Cbrimbilde. Tbis is the first interview of tbe 
lovers , and furnishes one of the most admired 
passages in tbe poem.. 



**Aqd now tbe b««iit««ni Udjt Kkf Ui« rot/ nipra, 
DiffparMd ika maij cloadj; tod li« who long bad iMtrnf 
In hu heart the maiden ■ banish'd pain aud pave, % 
Ab now before hia ejea afood tlie ^orions maiden fair. 

Fr»m her embroidered garment, gKttered manr a gem. 
And <m her iovel/ cheek, the roa/ red did gleam } 
\Vhe«Tfr in hia glfliriag fonl had imaged lad/ bright, 
ConfoMd thai &irar maiden p«v«r aiood b«for« iiia tight 
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And moyes tbe mirkj doads i^bove , iritb lustre brigbt and 

strong; "^ 

So »tood beA>re ber maideds, ibat maid vritboat compafe : 
Ifigber fwelled the cotirage of man/ a cbampien tbeve.** 

Between the two doors there is the marriage 
of 'Siegfried an^ Chrimhilde. The second of these 
frescos is nearly finisiied; of the others I only 
saw the cartoons, which are magnificent. Tlie 
third room will contain, arranged in the same 
manner, three grand /rescos, representing 1st. 
the scene in which the rash curiosity of Chrim- 
hilde prevails oyer the discretion of her husband, 
and he gives her the ring and the girdle which 
he had snatched as trophies from the vanquished 
l^runbilde.* iSndly. The death of Siegfried , assas- 
sinated by Hagen, who stabs the hero in the 
IbacK, as he stoops to drink from the forest-well. 
And 3r()ly. The body of Siegfried exposed in the 
cathedral at Worms , and watched by Chrimhilde, 
<'who wept three di^ys and three nights by the 
corse of her mnrdei^ed lord, without food and 
without sleep. ** 

The fourth rooni will contain the second mar- 
riage of Chrimhilde , Jier complete and sanguinary 
vengeance ; and, her death. None of these are 
3'et in progresk BuX the three cartoons of the 

• Ip tbe 9lt9iP<:Hi<M» betwfe» tbe two qi|«e«fl, Cbn'mbUd« 
boasts o£ posf effing tbeae trppbioi, ai^d di»fUj* tbem in 
triupupb to ber . n»Qrti6ed rival j for wbicb ipdi'cretioii t as 
sbe afterwards complains , **ber husband ifu in high anger, 
and beea her black and blue," This treatment, bowerer, 
Trbiab Sfema to bar* bMn ^^e a matter of eonrse , do«r 
not diminish tbe <bnfl MfJalrj o4 tbe vifo ,f<f«r»tber inoTMl-' 
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death of Siegfried ; the marriage of Siegfried and 
Chrimhilde ; and the fatal cariosity of Cbrimhilde, 
I had the pleasure of seeing in Professor Schnorr^s 
studio at the academy ; I saw at the same time 
his picture of the emperor Frederic Barbafossa, 
which has excited great admiration here, but I 
confess I do not like it ; nor do I think that 
Schnorr paints as well in oils as in fresco --the 
latter is certainly his forte. 

Often have I walked up and down these superb 
rooms, looking up at Schnorr and his assistants, 
and watching intently the preparation and the 
process of the fresco painting — and often I thought, 
"What would some of our English painters — Ettj', 
or Hilton, or Briggs, or Martin— what would 
they give to have two or three hundred feet of 
space before them, to cover at will with grand 
and glorious creations, — scenes from Chaucer, or 
Spenser, or Shakspeare, or Milton, proudy cons- 
cious that they were painting for their country 
and posterity , spurred on by the spirit of their 
art and national enthusiasm, and generously 
emulating each other! Alas! how different! — 
with us such men as Hilton and Etty illustrate 
annuals , and the genius of Turner shrinks into 
a vignette ! 

I should add, before I throw down my weary 
pen , that every part of the new palace , f^om 
the ensemble down to the minutest details of the 
ornaments Ohe paintings excepted^ has been de- 
signed by De Klenze, who executed seven hun- 
dred drawings with his own hand for this palace 
alone, without reckoning his designs for the 
Glyptothek and the Pinakothek. 
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This has been a busy and exciting day. Tben 
tn the evening a *o«'ree— music — 



O quite tired in spirits , in voice , in mind , in 
hearty in frame! 

Oct. i4th.^— Accompanied by my kind friend, 

Madame de K , and conducted by Roekel, 

the painter ; I visited the unfinished chapel ad- 
joining the new palace. It is painted (or rather 
painting^ in fresco , on a gold ground , with ex- 
traordinary richness and beauty, uniting the old 
QreeK, or rather Byzantine manner, with the 
old Italian style of decoration. It reminded me. 
in the general effect , of the interior of St. Mark's 
at Venice , — but , of course , the details are exe- 
cuted in a grander feeling , and in a much higher 
style of art. The pillars are of the native marble, 
and the walls will be covered with a kind of 
Mosaic of various marbles , intermixed with or- 
' naments in relief, in gilding, in colours— all 
combined , and harmonizing together. The ceiling 
is formed of two large domes or cupolas. In the 
first is represented the Old Testament: in the 
very centre, the Creator; in a circle round him, 
the six days' creation. Around this again, in 
a larger circle , the building of the ark ; the 
Deluge; the sacrifice of Noah; and the first co- 
venant. In the four comers, the colossal figures, 
of the patriarchs , Noah , Abraham , Isaac , and 
Jacob. These are designed in, a very grand and 
severe st>'le. The second cupola is dedicated te 
the New Testament. In the centre , the Redeem- 
er: around him four .groups ef cherubs, three 
in each group. W« were on the scaflToid ereeted 

7* 
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for tbe painters— near enough to remark^ the 
extreme beauty and various expression in these 
heads ; wliich must, I am afraid^ be lost when 
viewed from below. Around , in a circle , the 
twelve apostles ; and in the four corners , the 
four evangelists , corresponding with the four 
patriarchs in the other dome. In the arch be^ 
tween the two domes , as connecting the Old and 
New Testaments , we have the Nativity and other 
scenes from the life of the Virgin. In the arch 
at the farthest end will be placed the Crucifixion, 
as the consummation of all. 

The painter to whom the direction of the 
whole work has been entrusted , is professor 
Heinrich Hass (or Hess ,} one of tbe most cele- 
brated of the German historical painters. He 
was then employed in painting the Nativity ; 
stretched upon his back on a sort of inclined 
chair. Notwithstanding the inconvenience and 
even peril of leaving his work while the plaster 
was wet , he came down from his giddy height 
to speak to us , and explained the general design 
of the whole. I expressed my honest admiration 
of the genius , and the grand feeling displayed 
in many of the figures ; and , in particular , of 
.the group he was then painting, of which the 
extreme simplicity charmed me; but as honestly, 
I expressed my surprise that nothing new in the 
general style of the decoration had been attemp- 
ted ; a representation of the Omnipotent Being 
was merely excusable in more simple and unen- 
lightened times , when the understandings of men 
eonld only be addressed through their senses — 
and merely tolerable, when Michael Angelo gave 
. ns that grand personification of Almighty Power 
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iDOving "on the wings of tlie wind'< to tlie crea- 
tion of the first man. But now , in these think- V 
ing, reasoning times, it is not so well to ven- 
ture into those paths upon which daring Genius, 
supported by blind Faith, rushed without fear, 
.because without a doubt. The theory of religion 
belongs to poetry, and its practice to painting. 
I was struck by the wonderful stateliness of the 
ornaments and borders used in decorating these 
sacred subjects : they are neither Greek , not 
gothic, nor arabesque— but composed merely of 
simple forms and straight lines , combined in every 
variety of pure colour. One might call them 
Byzantine ; at least , they reminded me of what 
I had seen in the old churches at Venice and 
Pisa. 

I was pleased by the amiable and open man- 
ners of professor Hess. Much of his life has 
been spent in Italy , and he speaks Italian well, 
but no French. ~ In general , the German artists 
absolutely detest and avoid the language and 
literature of France , but almost all speak Italian, 
and many can read , if they do not speak , Eng- 
lish. He told me that he had spent two years , 
on the designs and cartoons for this chapel ; he 
bad been painting here daily for the last two 
years, and expected to be able to finish the 
whole in about two years and a half more: thus 
giving six years ^ and a half, or more probably 
seven years, to this grand task. He has four 
pupils , or assistants , besides those employed in * 
the decorations only. / 

• Oct. i6Ui. — After dinner we drove through the 
beautiful English garden — a public promenade— 
which is larger and more diversified than Ken- 
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«tiigtoii Gardens; but the trees Are not so fne, 
lieiag of younger growth. A branch of the Isar 
rolls through this garden , sometimes an absolute 
torrent , deep and rapid , foaming and leaping 
along , I^etween its precipitous banks ,— sometimes 
a strong but gentle stream , flowing ''at its o1»'n 
sweet will'' among smooth lawns. Several pretty 
bridges cross it with "airy span;" there are seats 
for 'repose , and caffes and houses where refresh- 
ment may be bad, and where , in the summer- 
time f the artisans and citizens of Munich assemble 
to dance on the Sunday evening; — altogether it 
was a beautiful day, and a delightful drive. 

In the evening at the opera with the ambas- 
sadress and a large party. It was the queen's 
fete, and the whole court ;was present. The 
theatre was brilliantly illuminated — crowded in 
every part : in short , it was all very gay and 
very magnificent ; as to hearing a single note of 
the opera , (the Figaro J that was impossible ; so 
I resigned myself to the conversation around me. 

"Are you fond of music?" said I, innocently, 
to a lady whose volubility had ceased not from 
the moment we entered the box. "Moi ! si Je 
Taimel — mats avec passion!" And then without 
pause er mercy continued the same incessant flow 
of spirUuel small-talk while Scheckner-Wagen 
and Meric , mow brought for the first time into 
competition , and emulous of each other ,— one 
pouring forth ber full sostenulo warble, like a 
wood-lark , — the other trilling and running dt- 
' visions, like a nightingale— ^'ere uniting their 
powers in the "Suir Aria;" hut though I could 
not hear I conid see. I was struck tonight more 
than ever by the singular dignity of the demea*- 
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nour of ' Madame Scheduler- Wagen. She is not 
remarkable for beaaty, nor is there -any thing 
of the common made-up theatrical grace in her 
deportment — stili less does she remind us of queen 
Medea — queen Pasta, I should say— the imperial 
8)Ten who drowned her own identity and ours 
together in her "cup of enchanted sounds;" — no 
— ^but Scheckner-Wag'en treads the stage with 
the air of a high-bred lady , to whom applause 
or censure are things indifferent — and yet with 
an exceeding modesty. In short, I never saw 
an actress who inspired such an immediate and 
irresistible feeling of respect and interest for the 
individual woman. I do not say that this is the 
ne plus ultra of good acting— on the contrary ; 
though it is a mistake to imagine that^the moral 
character of an actress or a singer goes for no- 
thing with an audience — bat of this more at some 
future time. Madame Scheckner's style of singing 
has the same characteristic simplicity and dignity : 
her voice is of a fine full quality , well managed. 
t have known her a little indolent and careless 
at times , but never forced or affected ; and I am 
told that in some of the grand classical German 
' operas , Gluck's Iphigenia , for instance , her ac- 
ting as well as her singing is admirable. 

I wish , if ever we have that charming Dev- 
rient-Schrdder (jmA her vocal suite) again in 
England, they would give us the Iphigenia, or 
the Armida, or the Idomeneo. She is another 
who must be heard in her native mui^ic to be 
justly appreciated. 'Madame Milder was a third, 
but her reign is past. This extraordinary crea- 
ture absolutely could not sing the modern Italian 
music ; no one , I believe , ever heard her sing a 
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note 9f httsslm in her life. MftdMie Ysspermwm 
ii Uere, but sbe 8inga no Ihiore in pubUc. ^be 
was lonued by Winter , and was a ine classical 
singer, though no original genius like the Milder; 
and her voice , if I may judge by what remains 
of It y could never have been of first-rate quality. 

Well — after the opera -while scandal, and 
tea , and refreshments were served up together — 

I bad a long conversation with Count on 

the politics and statistics of Bavaria , the tone 
of feeling in the court , the characters and reve- 
nues of some of the leading nobles — particularly 
Count d'Armansberg , the former minister , (novr 
in Greece taking care of the young King Otho,) 
, and Prince Wallerstein , the present minister of 
the interior. He described the king's extremely 
versatile character, and his vivacites, and la- 
mented his present unpopularity with the liberal 
party in Germany , the disputes between him 
and the Chambers , and the opinions entertained 
of the recent conferences between the king and 
his brother-in-law , the Emperor of Austria , at 
Lintz , drc. I learnt much that was new , much 
that was interesting to me, but do not under- 
stand these matters sufficiently to say any thing 
more about them. 

The two richest families in Bavaria are the 
Tour-and-Taxis , and the Areo family. The an- 
nual revenue of the Prince of Tour-and-Taxis 
amounts to upwards of five mjUioas of lorins, 
and he lays oat about a million and a half yearly 
in land. He seldom or never, comes to Munich, 
but residea chiefly en his enormous estates or at 
Ratisbon , ^iiieU 'i» his metropolis , — in fact , this 
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rich ami powerftil Moble is little Hmi tban a so- 
vereiifii prince. 



ietk.^l went with Madame von A and 

ber daaghtera te the |imifti><reili| er ^Society 
of Arts/' A similar institution of amatears and 
artists ^ maintained by subsripllon , exists , I be- 
lieve, in ail tbe principal cities of Germany. 
The yoong artists exhibit their works here , whe- 
ther pictnres , motfels , or engravings. Some of 
these are removed and replaced by others almost 
every day, so that there is a constant variety. 
As yet , however , I have seen no very striking, 
ChoBgh many pleasing pietmres ; bat I have addecl 
several names to my list of German artists."^ To- 
day at the Knnstverein , there was a series of 
small pictures framed together, the subjects from 
Victor Hugo's romance of Notre Dame. These 
attracted general attention , partly as the work 
of a stranger , partly from their own merit , and 
the popularity of Victor Hugo. The painter, BI. 
Oouder , is a young Frenchman , now on his re- 
tnrn from Italy to Paris. I understand that he 
has obtained leave to paint one of the firescos hi 
the Pinakotbek , as a trial of skill. Of the de- 
signs fk-om Notre Dame, the central and largest 
picture is the scene in the garret between Ph<B- 
bos and Esmeralda, when the former is stabbed 
by the priest Frollo : one can hardly Imagine a 
more admirable subject for painting, If properly 
treated , but this is a ftilure in effect because 
the light is too generally diAised: — it is day-light. 

' Tkit list will b« cnbioiaed at the aad of tkete Sketehes. 
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Tlie monk ought to liave been tiirown cumpleteiy 
into sbadow , only jtut visible , terribly , myste- 
riously visible, to tbe spectator. It fails in cha- 
racter because tbe figure of Esmeralda, instead 
of the elegant , fragile , almost etherial creature 
she is described , ratber reminds us of a coarse 
Italian contadina; and, for tbe expression — a 
truly poetical painter would have averted the 
face , and thrown the wbole expression into the 
attitude. It will hardly be believed that of such a 
subject , the painter has made a cold picture, 
merely by not feeling the bounds within which 
he ought to have Kept. The small pictures are 
much better, particularly the Sachet embracing; 
her child , and the tumult in front of Notre Dame. 
There were some other striking, pictures by the 
same artist , particularly Chilperlc and Fredegohde 
strangling the young queen Galsuinde, painted 
with shocking skill and truth. That taste for 
horrors , which is now the reigning fashion in 
French art and French literature , speaks ill for 
French sensibiliie — a word they are so fond of — 
for that sensibility ' cannot be great which requi- 
res such extravagant strnvaU, Painters and au- 
thors , all alike ! They remind me of the senti- 
mental negresses of queen Carrathis, in the Tale 
of Vathek — *'qui avaient un gout particulier pour 
les pestilences.'' Couder , however , has undoub- 
ted talent. Uis portrait of de Klenze, painted 
since he came here , is all but alioe. 

In the evening at the theatre with M. and 

Had S . VV^e had Karl von Iloltei's meloHlrama 

of Lenore , founded on. Burger's well> known bal- 
lad ; — but with the omission of the spectre , which 
was something like acting Hamlet ''with the 
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pan of Hamlet left out, by partfealar desire/* 
Lenore is , however , one of tbe prettiest and most 
effective of tlie petites pieces I have seen here — 
very tragical and dolorous of course. Madll. 
SchfiUer acted Lenore with more feeling and 
power than I thought was in her. There is a 
mad scene , in whieh she fancies her lover at 
her window , calling to her, as the spectre calls 
in the hallad— 

**Sli;ep'jt tliou , or wak*ft iheu, Leonore?** 

and which was so fine as a picture, and so 
well acted , that it quite thrilled mo — no easy 
matter. Holtei is one of the first dramatists in 
Germany for comedies, melo-dramas, farces, and 
musical pieces. In this particular department he 
has no rival. He played to-night himself, being 
for his own benefit , and sung his popular Mantel- 
Lied , or ctoak-'Song , which , like his other songs, 
may be heard from one end of Germany to the 
other. 

iSVu^A grand military fdte. The consecratiim 
of the great bronze obelisk , which the king has 
erected in the Karoline-Platz , to the glory and 
the memory of the thirty-sevm thousand Bavarian 
conscripts who followed , or rather were dragged 
by Napoleon to the fatal Russian campaign in 
181S. Of these, about six thousand returned 
alive : most of them mutilated , or with diseases 
which shortened their existence. Of many thou- 
sands no account ever reached heme. They pe* 
rished , God knows how or where. There was, 
in particular , a detaehment , or a battery of 
six thrasand Bavarians, so completely destroyed 
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that It was as if the earth had swallowed them, 
or the snows had buried them , for not one re- 
mained to tell the tale of how or where thoy 
died. Of those who did return , about one thou- 
sand one hundred survive , of whom four hundred 
continue in the army; the rest had returned to 
their civil pursuits , and had become peasants or 
tradesmen in different parts of the kingdom. Now, 
it appears , that several hundreds of these men 
have arrived ^n Munich within the 'last few days 
in order to be present at the ceremony : and some, 
from the mere sentiment of honour , have 
travelled from afar— even from Upper Bavaria 
and the Flemish Provinces , a distance of more 
than eighty leagues, Owo hundred and fifty mi- 
les.} On this occasion , according to the arran- 
gements previously made, the veteran soldiers 
who remained in the army , were alone to be 
admitted within the enclosure round the mona- 
meiit. \ The others , I believe about five hundred 
in number , who had quitted the service , but 
who had equally fought , suffered , bled , in the 
same disastrous expedition , demanded , very na- 
turally , the same privilege. It was refused ; 
because forsooth they had no uniforms, and the 
unseemly intrusion of drab coats and blue worsted 
stockings among epaulettes and feathers and em- 
broider<id facings, would certainly spoil the sym- 
metry — the effect of the coup dCoeil! They com- 
plained , murmured aloud , resisted ; and all night 
there was fighting in the streets and taverns 
between them and the police. This morning they 
went up hi a body to Marshal Wrede , and were 
renvoyes. They then went up to the palace; 
and at last , at a late hour this morning , the 
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king gaye orders that tbey should be admitted 
within the circle ; bat it was too late — the affront 
had sank deep. The permission , which in the 
first instance oaght indeed to have been rather 
an invitation, now seemed forced y ungraceful, 
and ungracious. There was a palpable cloud of 
discontent over all ; for the popular feeling was 
with' them. For myself, a mere stranger , such 
was my indignation , the whole proceeding appea- 
red to me so unkind , and my sympathy with 
these brave men was so profound, that I could 
scarce persuade myself to go;— however, I went. 
I had been invited to view the ceremony from 
the balcony of the French ambassador's house, 
which is exactly opposite to the obelisk. 

I had indulged my ill-humour till it was late; 
already all the avenues leading to the Karoline- 
Platz were occupied by the military, and my 
carriage was stopped. As I was within fifty 
yards of the ambassador's house , it did not much 
signify, and I dismissed the carriage; but they 
would not allow the lacqnais to pass. Wonder- 
ing at all these precautions I dismissed him too. 
A little further on I was myself stopped , and 
civilly commanded to turn back. I pleaded that 
I only wished to enter the house to which I 
pointed. <lt was impossible." Now , what I had 
not cared for a moment before became at once 
an object to be attained, and which I was re- 
solved to attain. I was really curious and an- 
xious to see how all this wcfuld end , for the in- 
diff'erent or lowering looks of the crowd had 
struck me. I observed to a welldressed man, 
who politely tried to make way for me, that it 
was strange to see so much severity of discipline 
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at a public f^e. ^'Pablic f^{% V he repeated witb 
scornful bitterness; '^Je tous demande pasdon, 
madame ! c'est une fete pour quelqnes una , mais 
ce n'est pas une f^te pour nous , ce n'est pas poor 
le peuple!,, 

At length I fortunately met an officer, with 
whom I was slightly acquainted, who immedia- 
tely conducted me to the door. The spectacle^ 
merely as a spectacle , was not striking ; but to 
me it had a peculiar interest. There was a rai- 
sed platform on one side' for the queen and her 
children , who , attended by a numerous court, 
were spectators. An outer circle was formed by 
several regiments of guards, and within this cir- 
cle the soldiers who had served in Russia were 
drawn up near the obelisk, which was covered 
for the present with a tarpauling. But all my 
attention was fixed on the disbanded soldiers with- 
out uniforms, who stood together in a dark 
dense column , contrasting with the glittering and 
gorgeous array of those around them. The king 
rode into the circle, accompanied by his brother, 
Prince Charlea<y the arch^duke Francis of Austria, 
Marshal Wrede, and followed by a troop of ge- 
nerals , equerries , drc There was a dead silence, 
and not a shout was raised to greet him. A 
few of the disbanded soldiers , who were nearest 
to him , took off their hats , others kept them on. 
The trumpets sounded a salute: the bands struck 
up our ''God save the King," which is national- 
ized as the loyal anthem all over Germany, ^he 
canvass covering fell at once, and displayed the 
obelisk , which is entirely of bronze , raised upon 
four granite steps. It bears a simple inaoription. 
I think it is "Ludwfg !•» king, to the soldiers 
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of Bavaria who fell in the Russian campaign;'* 
or nearly to that purpose. Marshal Wrede then 
alighted from his horse and addresed the soldiers. 
This was a striking moment ; for while the outer 
circle of military remained immoveable as sta- 
tues, the soldiers within , both those with, and 
those without uniforms , finding themselves out of 
ear-shot , advanced a few steps , and then break- 
ing their ranks, pressed forward in a confused 
mass, surrounding the king and his officers , in 
the most eager but respectful manner. I could 
not distinguish one sentence of the harangue, 
which , as I afterwards heard , was any thing 
rather than satisfactory. 

I heard it remarked round me that the Duke 
de Leuchtenberg , C^^^^ son of Eugene Beauhar- 
nais,} was not present, neither as one of the 
royal cortege nor as a spectator. . 

The whole lasted about twenty minutes. The 
day was cold ; and , in truth , the ceremony was 
c&ldj in every sense of the word. The Karolthe^ 
Plata is so large that not a third part of the 
open space was occupied. Had the people., who 
lingered sullen and discontented outside the mili- 
tary barrier , beeii admitted unter proper restric- 
tions , it had been ^ grand aud imposing sight. 
At the conclusion of tbe ceremony the king and 
his suite rode up to the platform and saluted the 
queen: and when she — who is so universally 
and truly beloved here that I believe the people . 
would llie for her at anytime— rose to depart, 
I heard a cheer , the first and last this day ! Tbe 
disbanded soldiers approarcbed the platform, at 
first timidly by twos and threes , and tben in 
great numbers , taking off their hats. She stood 

8 
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op f towiing on the princess Matilda , aiul bowed. 
The royal cortege then disappeared. The military 
hands struck up , and one battalion after an* 
ether filed oiFr I expected that the crowd would 
have rushed in, but the people seemed completely 
chilled and disgusted. Only a few appeared. In 
about half an. hour the obelisk was left alone in 
its solitude. 

I spent the rest of the day with Madame de 
V — ^ and returned home quite tired and depressed. 

I understand this morning C^atarday} that the 
king has ordered a gratuity and dinner to be 
given to the disbanded soldiers. 

I saw to day, at the house of the court bank- 
er , Eichthal , a most charming picture by the 
Baroness de Freyberg, the sjster of my good 
friend , M. Stuntz. It is a Madonna and child — 
loveliest of subjects' for a woman and a mother ! 
— she is sure to^ put lier heart into it , at least ; 
buty in this particular picture^ the surpassing 
delicacy of touch ^ the softness and purity of the 
colouring, the masterly drawing in the hands 
of the Virgin , and the limbs of the child , equal- 
led the feeling and the expression — and , in truth, 
gurprUed me. Madame do Freyberg gave this 
picture to her father , who is not rich , and , 
unhappily, blind. Of him, the present possessor 
purchased it for fifteen hundred florins, CAboot 
1401.3 and now values it at twice the sum. In 
the possession of her brother, 1 have seen others 
of her productions , and , particularly a head of . 
one of his children , of exceeding beauty , and 
very much in the old Italian style. 

In the evening, a very lively and amusing 
soiree at the house of Dr. Martius. yfe had 
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some very good music. Young Vieux-temps, a 
pupil of De Beriot, was well accompanied by 
an orchestra of amateurs. I met bere also a 
young lady of w^om I bad heard mucb— Josephine 
I^ang , looking so gentle , so unpretending , so 
imperturbable , that no one would have accused 
or suspected her of being one of the Muses in 
disguise, imtil she sat down to the piano, and 
sang her own beautiful and original compositions 
in a style peculiar to herself. She is a musician^ 
by nature , by choice , and by jirofession , exer- 
cising her rare talent with as much modesty as 
good-nature. The painter Zimmermann , who has 
a magniilcent bass voice, sung for me Mignon's 
song~^<<Kennst du das Land I^' And , lastly, 
which was the most interesting amusement of 
the evening, Karl von Holtei read aloud the 
second act of €roethe's Tasso. He r.ead most ad- 
mirably , and with a voice which kept attention 
enchanted; still it was genuine reading. He kept^ 
equally clear of acting and of decIamatioi\. 

Oct, gOth, Sundatf. — I went with M. StuntM 
to hear a grand mass at the royal chapel. 

tt V * o * 

*!*/. — It rained this morning; — went to the. 
gallery, and down the rooms, sometimes pausing 
upon my favourite pictures, sometimes abondoned 
to the reveries suggested by these glorious crea- 
tions of the human intellect. 

'Twas like the bright procession 
Of skiey visions in a solemn dream , 
From trhich men frake as from a paradise , 
And di;^w irtah atfcngth to tload Iho thorns of life! 
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While loofcing at the Castor and Pollux of 
Rnbens , I remembered what the biographers as- 
serted of this most wonderful man — that he spoke 
fluently seven languages , besides being profoundly 
' skilled in many sciences, and one of the mitst 
accomplished diplomatists of his time. Before he 
took up his palette in the morning , he was ae- 
customed to read , or hear read, some fine pas- 
^sages out of the ancient poets ; and thus releasing 
his soul from the trammels of low-thoughted care, 
* he let her loose into the airy regions of imagina- 
tion. 

What Goethe says of poets, must needs be 
applicable to painters. He says , '^If we look 
only at the principal productions of a poet, and 
neglect to study himself, bis character, and the 
circumstances with which he had to contend , we 
fall into a sort of atheism , which forgets the 
Creator in his creation.^' 

I think most .people admire > pictures in this 
sort of atheistical fashion; yet next to loving 
pictures, and all the pleasure they give, and 
revelling in all the feelings they awaken, 
all the new ideas with which they enrich our 
mental hoard — next to this , or equal with it, 
is the inexhaustible interest of studying the 
painter in his works. It is a lesson in human 
nature. Almost every picture C^hich is the 
production of mind} has an individual character, 
reflecting the predominant temperament — nay, 
sometimes, the occasional mood of the artists, 
its creator. Even portrait painters , renowned 
for their exact adherence to nature , will 
be found to have stamped upon their por- 
traits a general and distinguishing character. 
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Tbere is, besides the physiognomy of the indivi- 
daal represented , the physiognomy , if I may so 
Express myself, of the picture; detected at once 
hy the mere connoisseur as a distinction of man- 
ner , style f execution : hut of which the reflec- 
ting and philosophical observer might discover 
the key in the mind or life of the individual 
painter. 

In the heads of Titian , what subtlety of in- 
tellect mixed with sentiment and passion! In 
those of Velasquez, what chivalrous grandeur, 
what high-hearled contemplation I When Ribera 
painted a head — what power of sufferance ! In 
those of Giorgione , ^irhat profound feeling I In 
those of Guido , what elysian grace I In those ' 
of Rubens what energy of intellect-^what vigo- 
rous life ! In .those of Vandyke , what high-bred 
elegance ! In those* of Rembrandt , what indivi- 
duality ! Could Sir Joshua Reynold^ have paint- 
ed a vixen without giving her a touch of sen- 
timent? Would not Sir Thomas La\i^rence have 
given refinement to a cook-maid? I do belieVe 
that Opie would have made even a calf s head 
look sensible, as Gainsborough made our queen 
Charlotte look picturesque. 

If I should whisper that since I came to Ger- 
many I have not seen one really fine modern 
portrait, the Germans would never forgive me; 
they would fall upon me with a score of grekt 
names — Wach, Stieler, Vogel , Schadow — and 
beat me , like Chrimbilde, '''black and blue.*' 
But before they are angry, and absolutely con^ 
demn me, I wish they would place one of their 
own most admired portraits beside t^ose of Titian 
or Vandyke , or tome to England , and look upon 
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our school of portraiture Iieref I tiUnk tbey 
would allow, that with all thetr merits, they 
are in the wrong road. Admirable, finished 
drawing ; wonderful dexterity of hand ; exquisite 
and most conscientious truth of imitation', they 
have ; but they abuse these powers. They do 
not seeinSL to feel the JRpplication of the highest, 
grandest principled of art to portrait painting — 
they think too much of the accessories. Are not 
thes^ clever and accomplished men aware that 
imitation may be carried so far as to cease to 
be^ nature — to be error, not truth? For instance, 
by the common laws of vision I can behold pel- 
fectly only one thing at a time. If I look int^ 
the face of a person I love or venerate, do I 
see first the embroidery of the canezou or the 
pattern on the waistcoat? if not—- why should 
H be so in a picture? The vulgar eye alone is 
caught by such misplaced skill — the vulgar artliK 
only ought to seek to captivate by such means. 
These would sound in England as tlw^ most 
trite and impertinent remarks — the most self-evU 
dent propositions: nevertheless th^y are tnitlis 
which the generality of the German portrait pain- 
ters and their admirers have not yet felt. 



1 drove with my kind-hearted Ariends , M. and 
Madame Stuntz, to Thalkirchen, the country- 
house of the Baron de Freyberg. The road par- 
sued the banks of the rapid , impetuous Isar; and 
the range of the TjToIian alps bounded the pros- 
pect before us. An hour's drive brought us to 
Thalkirchen, where we were obviously quite 
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anexpeeled , but Cliat was nothing;—! \tm at 
once reoelved as a friend , anil introdaced wftliont 
ceremony te Madame de Freylierg's paintmg-rooa. 
Though now the fond mother of a large mue family, 
she still finds some moments to devote to her art. On 
her easel was the portrait of the Countess M - ' ' ■ 
Ohe sister of De Freyherg} with her child , beau- 
tifully painted — particularly the latter. In the 
«ame room was an unfinished portrait of M. de 
rreyberg , evidently painted con amort , and fUl 
of spirit and character ; a head of Cupid , and a 
piping hoy, quite in the Italian manner and feel* 
Ing; and a picture of the birth of St. John, ex*- 
qnisitely finished. I was most struck by the 
heads of two Greeks — ^members, I believe, of 
the deputation to King Otbo — painted with her 
peculiar delicacy and transparency of colour , and, 
at the same time, with a breadth of style and a 
freedom in the handling which I have not yet* 
seen among the German portrait painters. A 
glance over a portfolio of loose sketches and un- 
finished designs added to my estimation of her 
talents. She excels in children—her own serving 
her as models. I do not hesitate to say* of this 
gifted woman , that while she equals Angelica 
Kauflhiann in grace and delicacy , she far exceeds 
her in power y both of drawing and colouring. 
She reminded me more of the Sofonisba ,* but it 
' is a diflVirent , and , I think , a more delicate 
style of colour , than I have obser^'ed In the pic- 
tures of the latter. 

\ Sofoniiba Augvuciola, one of the moit charming of 
portrait painters. She died in 1686 , at the age of ainelj. 
three. 
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We had coffee , and then strolled throvgh tbe 
grounds — the children playing around ua. If I 
was struck by the genius and accomplishments 
of Madame de Freyberg , I was not less charmed 
hS the fran]£ and noble manners of her husband/ 
and his honest love and admiration of his wife, 
whom he married in despite of aU prejudices of 
birth and rank. 

In this truly German dwelling there was «b 
extreme simplicity, a sor^ of negligent velegance, 
a picturesque and refined homeliness', the presi- 
ding influence of a most poetical mind and eye 
every where visible , and a total indifference to 
what we English denominate comfort; yet with 
the obvious presence of that crowning comfort 
of all comforts — cordial domestic love and union 
~^which impressed me altogether with pleasant 
ideas , long after borne in my mind , and not 
yet , jior ever to be , effaced. How little is need- 
ed for happiness , when we have not been spoi- 
led in the world, nor our tastes vitiated by arti- 
ficial wants and habits ! When the hour of de- 
parture came , and De Freyberg was handing me 
to the carriage, he made me advance a few 
steps , and pause to looK round ; he pointed to 
the western sKy , still flushed with a bright ge- 
ranium tint, between the amber and the rose; 
•while against it lay the dark purple 'outline of 
the Tyrolian mountains. A branch of the Isar, 
wiiich just above the house overflowed and spread 
itself into a wide still pool , mirrored in its clear 
bosom net only the glowing sky and tbe huge 
dark mountainjs , and the banks and trees blen- 
ded into black formless masses, but the very 
stars above our heads ; — it was a heavenly scenel — 
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**Yqu will not forget th\a," said De Freyberg, 
seeing I was touched to the lieart ; ^'j^oa will 
think of it when you are iu England , and in 
recalling it, you will perhaps remember us — who 
will not forget you I Adieu , madame I" 

Afterwards to the opera : it was Herold's '^Zam- 
pa:'' noisy, riotous music, which I hate. I 
thought Madame Scheckner's powers misplaced 
in this opera — yet she sang magnificently. 

Spent the morning with Dr. Martius, looking 
over the beautiful plates and illustrations of his 
travels and scientific works. It appears from 
what he told me , that the institution of the bo- 
tanic garden is recent , and is owing to the late . 
king Max-Joseph , who was a generous patron 
of scientific and benevolent institutions — as muni- 
ficent as his son is magnificent. 

One of the most interesting monuments in Mu- 
nich , is the tomb of Eugene Beauliarnais , in the 
church of St./ Michael. It is by Tborwaldson, 
and one of his most celebrated works. It is finely 
played, and all the parts are admirable: but I 
think it wants completeness and entireness of 
effect , and does not tell its story well. Upon a 
lofty pedestal, there is first, in the centre^ the 
colossat figure of the duke stepping forward ; one 
band is pressed upon his heart , and the other 
presents the civic crown — Chut to whom?3 — his 
military accoutrements lie at his feet. The dra- 
per)' is admirably managed, and the attitude 
simple and full of dignity. On his left is the 
beautiful and well-known group of the two genii. 
Love and Life, looking disconsolate. On the 
right, the- seated muse of History is inscribing 
the virtues and exploits of the hero; and as, of 
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all tile satellites of Napoleon , Eogene baa left 
beliincl the fairest name, I looked at her, and 
iter occupation , with complacenc}-. The statue 
is, moreover, exceedingly beautifal and expressive 
— Ko are the genii ; and the figure of Eugene fa 
magnificent ; and yet the combination of the whole 
is not eflfective. Another fault is, the colour of 
the marble , which has a grey tinge , and ought 
at least to have been relieved by constructing 
pedestal and accompaniments • of black ^marble ; 
whereas they are of a reddish hue. 

The widow of Eugene , the eldest sister of 
the king of Bavaria , raised this . monument to 
her husband , at an expense of eighty thpusand 
florins. As the whole design is classical, and 
otherwise in the purest taste and grandest st>'le 
of art, I exclaimed with horror at the sight of 
a vile heraldic crown, which is lying at the 
feet of the muse of History. I was sure that 
Thorwaldson would never voluntarily have com- 
mitted such a solecism. I was informed that the 
princess-widow insisted on the introduction of 
this piece of barbarity as emblematical of the 
Tice-royalty of Italy; any royalty being appa- 
rently better than none. 

I remember that when travelling in the Ne- 
therlands, at a time when the people were cele- 
brating the Fete-Dieu, I saw a village carpenter 
busily employed in erecting a reposoir for the 
Madonna, of painted boards, and draperies and 
wreaths of flowers. In the mean time , as If to 
deprecate criticism, he had chalked in large let- 
ters over his work,**^ La critique est aisee , oiais 
tnrt est diffit^e." I could not help smiling at 
this application of one of those undeniable trnitims 
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wblcb no one thinks it neeeissary to rememlver. 
Wlicn I recall the pleasore I derived from tbis 
noble work of Tborwaldson , , all the genias, aH 
tbe skill, all the patience, all the time, exp^n- 
ifed on its production, I think the foregoing tri- 
lling criticisms appear very ungrateful and imper- 
tinent; and yet, as a friend of mine- insisted, - 
When I Mas once upon a time pleading for mer* 
ey on certahi defects and deficiencies in some- 
other walk of art , ^^Toleration is the nurse of 
mediocrity." Artists themselves, as I often ob* 
serve, — even the .vainest of them — prefer discrl- 
mlnating admiration to wholesale praise. In the 
Frauen-Kirche y there is another most admirable 
monument, a chef-d'oeuvre , in the Gothic styles 
It is the tomb of the Emperor Louis of Bavaria^ 
who died excommunicated in 1347 ; a stupendous 
work, cast in bronze.. At the four corners are 
four colossal knights kneeling, in complete armour, 
each bearing a lance and ensign, and guarding 
the recumbent effigy of the emperor , which lies 
iMjneath a magnificent Gothic canopy. At the 
two sides are standing colossal figures, and I 
suppose about eight or ten other figures on a 
smaller scale , all of admirable design and work- 
manship.'^ It should seem that in the sixteenth 
century the art of casting in bronze was not on- 
ly brought to the highest perfection in Germany, 
but found employment on a very grand scale. 
In the evening there was a concert at the 

* I regret thai I omitted 4o note the name of the artist 
of tbis paagnificent work. There is a still more ' admirablt 
monument of the same period in 'the chnrch at Inspruck, 
the tomb of the archduke , Ferdiuand of Tyrol , consisting, 
1 belieTc , of tvrelre colossal statues in bronze. 
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Haile de FOddon— the third I have attended since 
I came here. Thia concert room is larger than 
any public room in London , and admirably con" 
stracted for music. Over the orchestra, in a se> 
mi-circle , are the busts of the twelve great 
German composers who have flourished during 
the last hundred years , , beginning with Haendel 
and Bach, and ending with Weber and Beetho- 
ven. On this occasion the hail was crowded. 
We had all the best performers of Munich , led 
by the Kapellmeister Stunz , and Scheckner aii^d 
Meric , who sang d tenvie Vnne de I'autre. The 
concert \began at seven , and ended a little after 
nine ; and much as I love Music , I felt I had 
|iad enough. They certainly manage these social 
pleasures much better here than in I^ndon, where 
a grand Concert almost invariably proves a 
most awful bore , from which we return wea- 
ried , yawning , jarred , satiated. 

Count amused me this evening with his 

laconic summing op of the rise , progress, and cata- 
strophe of a Polish amour;— se passioner, se battre, 
se miner , enlever , epooser , et divorcer ; and so 
ends this 'six-act tragico-comico-heroico pastoral. 

32rd, — To-day went over the Pinakothek Cthe 
new grand 'national picture gallery) with M. de 

Klenze,.the architect, and Comtesse de V . 

This is tbe second time; but I have not yet a 
clear and connected idea of the general design, 
the building being still in progress^ As far as 
I can understand the arrangements, they will be 
admirable. The destination of the edifice seems 
to have been tbe first thing kept in view. The 
situation of particular pictures has been calcula- 
ted , and accurate experiments have been made. 
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for the. arrangement of tbe light, tfrc. Professor 
Zimmermann has Kindly promised to take me over 
the whole once more. He has the direction of 
the fresco paintings here. 

* * * * 

Society is becoming so pleasant , and engage- 
ments of every kind so maltifarioas , that I have 
little time for scribbling memoranda. New cha- 
racters unfold before me , new scenes of interest 
occupy ray thoughts. I find myself surrounded' 
with friends ; where only a few weeks ago I had 
scarcely one acquaintance. Time ought not to 
linger— and yet it does sometimes. 

Our circumstances alter; our opinions change; 
our passions die ; our hopes sicken , and perish 
utterly : — our health is broken , and even our 
hearts are broken; but will survives — the un- 
conquerable strength of will, which is in later 
life what passion is when young. In this world 
there is always something to be done or suffered, 
even when there is no longer any thing to be 
desired or attained. 

The Glyptothek is, at certain hours, open to 
strangers only, and strangers do not at present 
abound : hence it has twice happened that I have 
found myself in the gallery alone — to-day for the 
second time. I felt that , under some circumstan- 
ces , an hour of solitude in a gallery of sculp- 
ture may be an epoch in one's life. There was 
not a sound , no living thing near , to break the 
stillness; and lightly^ and with a feeling of awe, 
I trod the marble pavements, looking upon the 
calm, pale, motionless forms around me, almost 
expecting they would open their marble lips and 
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Speak to me— oi , at least, nod— Hke the statue 
in Don Giovanni: and still, as the evening sha- 
dows fell deeper and deeper , Hiey waxed , me- 
thought, sadder, paler, and more Ufe^Iike. A 
dim, unearthly glory effused those graceful limbs 
and perfect forms, of which ' the exact outline 
was lost , -vanishing into shade , while the senti- 
> nient — the ideai — of their immortal h»veliness, 
remained distinct , and became every moment more 
Impressive : and thus they stood ; and their me- 
lancholy beauty seemed to melt into the heart. 

As the Graces round tlie throne of Venus, so 
music , painting , sculpture , wait as handmaids 
round the throne of Poetry. "They from her 
golden urn draw light ," as planets drink the sun- 
beams; and in return they array the divinity 
which created and inspired them , in those sounds, 
and hues , and forms , through which she is re- 
vealed to our mortal senses. The pleasafe , the 
illusion , produced by music , when it is the voice 
of poetr>*, is, for the moment, by far the most 
complete and intoxicating, but also the most tran- 
sient. Painting , with its lovely colours blending 
into life , and all its "silent poesy of form," is 
a source of pleasure more lasting, moie intellec- 
tual. Beyond both , is sculpture , the noblest , the 
least illusive, the most enduring of the imitative 
arts , because it charms us not by what it seems 
to be , but by what it is.: because if the pleasure 
it imparts be less exciting , the impression it lea- 
ves is 'more profound and permanent;^ because it 
is , or ought to be , abstract idea of power , beauty, 
sentiment, made visible in the cold , pure, im- 
passive, and almost eternal marble. 

It seems to me that the grand secret of that 
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grace of repose wliicb we see de\eIoped in the 
antique statues, may be defined as the preseticey 
of thought, and ike absence of volition. The mor- , 
ment we liave , in sculpture , the expression of 
will , or effort , wc have the idea of something 
fixed in its place by an external cause, and a 
consequent diminution of the effect of internal 
power. This is not well expressed, I fear. Per- 
haps I might illustrate the thought thus: the 
Venus de Medici looKs as if she were content to 
stand on her pedestal and be worshipped ; Cano- 
va's Hebe looks as if she would fain step off 
the pedestal -if she could: the Apollo Belvedere, 
as if he could step from his pedestal- if he 
would. 

Among the Greeks , in the best ages of sculp- 
ture , and in all their very finest statues , this 
seems to be the presiding principle — viz. that 
in sculpture the repose of suspended motion , or 
of subsided motion , is graceful ; but arrested mo- ^ 
tion, and all effort, to be avoided. When the 
ancients did express motion , they made it flow- 
ing or continuous, as in the frieze of the Par- 
thenon. 



ix tvM (rAx^JUT or ecvvnvnx am mvhich. 

Ye pale and glorioas forms, to vrlioni was given 
All that we mortal* covet under heaven- 
Beauty, renown, and immortality, 
And worship!— in jour passive grandeur, je 
Are what we most a«lore, and least would wish to bo! 

There's nothing new in life, and nothing oldj 
The tale that we might tell liath oft been told. 
Many have look'd to the bright sun with sadness 
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' Manjr h«Ve look'd to the dark graTe Tvith gUdness ; 
Man/ have grlev'd to death — have loT'd to madness! 

What has been, 19; — what is, will be; — know. 
Even while the heart drops bbod , it must be ««. 
I live and smile — for O the griefs that kill, 
Kill slowlj — and I bear within me still 
Mj conscious ^elf, and mj unconquer'd will! 

And knowing what I have been— what has made 
Mj miser J, 1 will be no more betrajr'd ^ 

Bj hoUow mockeries of the world around, 
Or hopes and impulses, which I ^ave found 
Like ill-aim'd shafts, that kill bj their rebound. 

Complaint is for the feeble, and despair 

For evil hearts* Mine still can hope^stlll bear— 

Still hope for others what it never knew 

Of truth and peace ; and silentlj pursue 

A path beset with briers ," and wet with tears like dew !' 



To-day I devoted to the Pinakothek — for the 
Jast time! 

Jost before I left England oar projected nation- 
al gallery bad excited nrnch attention. Tbose 
who were usually indifferent to such matters 
were roused to interest ; and I heard the merits 
of diflTerent designs-) so warmly, even so violent- 
ly discussed in public and in private, that for a 
long time the subject kept possession of my mind. 
On my arrival here, the Pinakothek Cfor that is 
the designation given to the new national gallery 
of Munich) became to me a principal object of 
interest. I have been most ailklous to compre- 
hend both the general design and the nature of 
the arrangements in detail; but I might almost 
doubt my own competency to convey an exact 
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idea of what I understand and admire, to the 
comprebension of another. I must try, however, 
while the impressions remain fresh and strong, 
and the memory not yet encumbered and distrac- 
ted , as it must he , even a few hours hence , by 
the variety, and novelty, and interest, oi all I 
see and hear around me. 

The Pinakothek was founded in 1826; the 
King himself laying the first, stone with much 
pomp and ceremony on the 7th of April , the 
birthday of Rafi'aelle. 

It is a long, narrow edifice, fading the south, 
measuring about five hundred feet from east to 
west, and about eighty or eighty-five feet in 
depth. At the extremities are two wings , or 
rather projections. The body of the building is 
of brick , but not of common brickwork : for the 
bricks, which are of a particular kind of clay, 
have a singular tint, a kind of greenish yellow; 
while the friezes, balustrades*, architraves of 
the windows , in short , all the -ornamental parts, 
are of stone , the colour of which is a fine warm 
grey ; and as the stone workmanship is extremely 
rich, and the brickwork of unrivalled elegance 
and neatness , and the colours harmonize well, 
the combination produces a very handsome effect, 
rendering the exterior as pleasing to the eye, as 
the scientific adaptation of the building . to its 
peculiar purpose is to the understanding. 

Along the roof runs a balustrade of stone , a<- 
dorned with twenty-four colossal statues of cele- 
brated painters*. A puplic garden, ^which is al- 
ready in preparation , will be planted around, 
beautifully laid out with sbady walks, flower- 
beds , fountains, urns , and stat<ies. I believe 
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the enclosure of this garden wii/ be aAioiit a 
tiioasAnd feet each way , and that it will ultimate- 
ly be bonnded C^t least on three sides> witii 
'rows .of honses formingr a Tast square , of wliicli 
the PInakothek wiU occupy the centre. It con- 
sists of a ground-floor and an upper story. The 
ground-floor will comprise, 1st, the collection of 
the Etruscan vases; 2ndly, the Mosaics, ancient 
and modem, of which there are here some rare 
and admirable specimens; 3rdly, the cabinet of 
drawings by the old masters; 4thly ; the /cabinet 
of engravings , which is said to be one of the 
richest in Europe; 5tbly, a library of all works 
pertaining to the fine arts ; lastly , a noble en- 
trance-hall: a private entrance; with accommo- 
dations for students, and other offices. 

The upper-story is appropriated to the pictarres, 
and is calculated to contain not less than fifteen 
hundred specimens, selected A-om various galle- 
ries, and arranged according to the schools 
of art. 

We ascend from the entrance-hall by s wide 
and handsome staircase of stone, very elegantly 
carved , which leads first to a kind of vestibule, 
where the attendants and k«*epers of the gallery 
are in waiting. Thence , to a splendid reception- 
room , about fifty feet in length : this will con- 
tain the full-length portraits of the founders of 
the gallery of Munich — the Palatine John William; 
(he Elector , Maximilian Emanuel of Bavaria ;- 
the Duke Charles of Deuxponts; the Palatine 
Charles Theodore ; Maximilian Joseph I., king of 
Bavaria; and his son, C^he present monarch,) 
Louis I. The celling and the frieze of this room 
are splendidly decorated with groups of figures 
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aniL ornaments in whit^ relief y on a gold ground, 
and the walls will be hung with crimson damasfc., 

Along the south front of the building from 
east to west runs a gallery or corridor about four 
hundred feet in length , and eighteen in width, 
lighted on one side by twenty-five lofty arched 
windows, having on the other side ten doors, 
opening into the suite of picture galleries , or 
rather halls. These occupy the centre of the 
building, and are lifted from above by vast 
lanthoms. Thej' are eight in number , varying in 
length from fifty to eighty feet , but all forty feet 
in width and fifty feet in height from the floor to 
the summit of the lanthorn. The walls will be 
hung with silk damask , either of a dark crimson 
or a dark green — according to the style of art 
for which the room is destined. The ceilings are 
vaulted , and the decorations are inexpressibly 
rich , composed of magnificent arabesques , inter- 
mixed with the effigies of celebrated painters, 
and groups illustrative of the history of art, 
4rc., all moulded in white [relief upon a ground 
of dead gold. Mayer , one of jhe best sculptors 
in Munich , has the direction of these works. 

Behind these vast ^galleries , or saloons , there 
is a range of cabinets , twenty-three in number, 
appropriated to the smaller pictures of the diffe- 
rent schools: these are each about' nineteen feet 
by fifteen in size , and lighted from the north, 
each having one high lateral window.' The cel- 
liAgs and upper part of the walls are painted in 
Aresco , Cor distemper , I am not sure which,> 
with very graceAil arabesques of a quiet colour; 
— the hangingff will also be of silk damask. 

Of the principal saloons , the first is appropria- 
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ted to the productions of modern and living ar- 
tists , and lias three cabinets attached to it. The 
second will contain the. old Crerman pictures, in- 
cluding tlie famous Boisseree gallery , and has 
lour cabinets attached to it. The third , fourth, 
and fifth saloons Cof which the central one, the 
hall of Rubens, is eighty feet in length} are 
devoted , with the nine adjoining cabinets, to 
the Flemish and Dutch schools. The sixth , with 
four cabinets, will contain the French and Spa- 
nish pictures ; and the seventh and eighth, with 
three cabinets , will contain the Italian school of 
painting. All these apartments communicate with 
each other by ample doors; but from the corri- 
dor already mentioned , which opens into Che 
whole suite, the visitor has access to any par- 
ticular gallery , or school of painting , without 
passing through tlie others : an obvious advantage, 
which will be duly estimated by those who, in 
visiting a gallery of painting, have felt their 
e)'es dazzled ; their heads bewildered , their at- 
tention distracted , by too much variety of temp- 
tation and attraction, before they have reached 
the particular object or school of art to which 
their attention was especially directed. 

To this beautiful and most convenient corridor 
or , as it is called here , loggia , we must now 
return. I have said that it is four hundred feet 
in length , and lighted by five-and-twenty arched 
windows,— which , by the w'ay, command a splen- 
did prospect, bounded by the far-off mountains 
of. the Tyrol. The wall opposite to these windows 
is divided into twenty-five corresponding compart- 
ments , arched ,, and each surmounted by a dome; 
these compartments are painted In fresco with 
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arabesques, something in the style of Rafaelle's 
Loggie in the Vatican; while every arch and 
ciipola contains (also painted in fresco) scenes 
from the iife of some ^ great painter , arranged 
chronologicalJy : thus, in fact, exhibiting a gra- 
phic history of the rise and progress of modem 
painting — from Cimabue down to Rubens. 

Of this series of frescos, which are now in 
progress, a few only are finished, from which, 
however , a very satisfactory idea may be formed 
of the whole design. The first cupola is painted 
from a poem of A. W. Scblegel "Der Bund der ^ 
Kirche mit den Kunsten ,*' which celebrates the 
alliance between religion Cer rather the church) "^ 
imd the fine arts. The second cupola represents 
the Crusades , because from these wild expeditions 
Cfor so Providence ordained that good should 
spring from evil) arose the regeneration of art 
in Europe. With the third cupola commence the 
series of painters. In the arch , or lunette , is 
represented the Madonna of Cimabue carried in ^ 
triumphal procession through the streets of Flo- 
rence to the church of Santa Maria Novella ; and 
In the dome above, various scenes from the 
painter's life. In the next cupola is the history ^ 
of Giotto ; then follows Angelico da Fesole , who, v 
partly from humility and partly from love for 
bis art, refused to be made Archbishop of Flo- 
rence ; then , fourthly, Masaccio ; fifthly , Bellini .« ^ ' 
in one compartment he is represented painting 
the favourite sultana of Mahomet II. Several of 
the succeeding cupolas still Femain blank, so we 
pass them over and arrive at Leonardo da Vinci, ^ 
painting the queen Joanna of Arragon; then 
Michael Angelo, meditating- the design of St. " 
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Peter's; thai the history of Bj^mUb : ui tile 
dome are Tarious seemes fron his life. Tbe Uk 
^elte represents his death: he is extended on a 
.coseh, betide whidi sits his Tirago loTe, the 
Fomarioa "in disperato dolor„; Fope Leo X. and 
Cardinal Bembo are loohing on oTerwhelmed with 
grief; — in the backgroond is the Transfignration. 

I wonder , if Rafaelle had snrvived this fatal 
UlnesB , which of the two alternatiTes he woald 
have chosen — the cardinal's hat or the niece of 
Cardinal Bibbiena? HL de Klenze gave us, the 
other night, a most pietnresque and animated de- 
scription of the opening of Rafaeile's tomb, — al 
which he had himself assisted — the discovery o£ 
his remains, and tliose of his betrothed bride, 
tbe niece of Cardinal Bibbiena, deposited near 
him. She survived him several years, bat in 
her last moments requested to be buried in the 
same tomb with him. This was at least quite in 
the genre romantitfue. 

'^Charming !" exclaimed one of tbe ladies present. 

*^Ei genereuxr exclaimed anotber. 

The series of the Italian painters will eoA 
with the Carracci. Those of tbe German pain- 
ters will begin with Van £yck, and end with 
Rubens. Of many of tbe frescos which are not 
yet executed , I saw the cartoons in professor 
Zimmermann's studi/). 

Though tbe general decoration of this gallery 
was planned by Cornelius, the designs for parti-> 
colar parts , and the direction of the whole , have 
•been confided to Zimmermann, who is assisted 
in tbe execution by five other painters. One 
particular picture , which represents Giotto exhi> 
biting his Sfadonoa to the pope, was pointed 
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oat to my especial admiration as the most flnisb- 
ed specimen of fresco painting wbicli has yet 
been executed here ; and in truth , for tenderness 
and freshness of colour, softness in the shadows, 
and delicacy in the handling, it might bear com- 
parison with any painting in oils. We were 
standing near it on a high scaffold, and it endu- 
red the closest and most minute consideration; 
hut when seen from below ^ it may possibly be 
■ less effective. It shows, however, the extreme 
finish of which the fresco painting is susceptible. 
This was executed by Hilten^perger , of Swabia, 
from the cartoon of Zimmermann. At one end 
of this gallery there is to be a large fresco, re- 
presenting his majesty King Louis, introduced 
by the muse of Poetry to the assembled poets 
and painters of Germany. Now , this species of 
allegorical adulation appears to me out of date* 
I well remember that long ago the famous picture 
of Voltaire, introduced into the Elysian fields by 
Henri Qoatre, and making his best bow to Ra- 
cine and Moliere, threw me into a convulsion of. 
laughter: and the. cartoon of this royal apotheo- 
sis provoked the same Irrepressible feeling of 
the ridiculous. This is not in good taste , and 
there are many , many ways in which the com- 
pliments Cwhich he truly merits} might be better 
managed. 

On the whole , however , it may truly be said 
that the luxuriant and appnopriate decorations 
of this gallery, the variety of colour and orna- 
ment lavished on it , agreeably prepare the eye 
and the imagination for that glorious feast of 
beauty within, to which we are immediately in- 
troduced: Mk^ thus the overture to the Zauber- c 
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fldte, C^bich we heard last nighty with its rich 
involved harmonies, its brilliant and exciting moye> 
ments, attuned the ear and the fancy to en- 
joy the grand ^ thrilling ^ bewitching, love-breath- 
ing melodies of the opera' which followed. 

I omitted to mention that there are also on 
the upper floor of the Pinakothek two rooms, 
each about forty feet square; one called the Re- 
serve-Saal , is intended for the reception of those 
pictures which are temporarily removed from their 
places, new acquisitions, (£rc. The other room 
is fitted up with every convenience for students 
and copyists. 

The whoJe of this immense edifice is warmed 
throughout by heated air ; the stoves being detach- 
ed from the body of the building, and so man- 
aged as to preclude the possibility of danger from 
fire. 

It does not appear to be yet decided whether 
the floors will be of Ihe Venetian stucco, or of 
parquet 

Such , then , is the general pian of the Pinako- 
thek , the national gallery of Bavaria. I. make 
no comment, except that I felt and recognised in 
every part the presence of a directing mind , and 
the absence of all narrow views , all truckling to 
the interests , or tastes , or prejudices , or con- 
venience , of any particular class of pers^ons. It 
is very possible that when finished it will be 
found by scientific critics not absolutely perfect 
which , as we know , all human works are at 
least intended and expected to be ; but it is equally 
clear that an honest anxiety for the glory of 
art , and tlie benefit of the public-^ not the ctL- 
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prioM of tbe kiiig, nor tbe indlTidaal vanity of the 
aBeMteet — lias been tbe moving principle tiiroiiglioiit^ 



Fresco painting y or, as tlie Italians call it| 
6teon fresco y bad been entirely discontinned since 
the time of Raphael Mengs. It was revived at 
Rome in 1809-10 , when the late M. Bartholdy, 
the Prussian consai-general , caased a saloon in 
his house to be painted in fresco by Peter Cor- 
neliosy Overbeck , and Philip Veith , all German 
artists, then resident at Rome. The subXects 
are taken from the Scriptures , and one of the 
admirable cartoons of Overbeck , '([Joseph sold by 
his brethren,} I saw at Fraacfort. These first 
essays are yet to be seen in Bartholdy's house, 
in the Via Sistina at Rome. They are rather 
hard , but in a grand 'style of composition. The 
success which attended. this spirited undertaking, 
excited much attention and enthusiasm, and in- 
duced the Marchese Massimi to have his vlUa 
near the Lateran adorned in the same style. 
Accordingly , he had three grand halls or saloons, 
painted with subjects from Bante , Ariosto , and 
Tasso. The first was given to Philip Veith, the 
second to Julius Schnorr, and tbe third to Over- 
heck. Veith did not finish his work, which was af- 
ter wards terminated by Koch ; the two other pain- 
ters completed their task, much to the satisfaction 
of the Marehese, and to the admiration of all Rome. 

But these were mere experiments— mere at- 
tempts, compared to what has since been eze- 
cated in tbe same style at Munich. It iB tins, 
that the art of Aresco-painting had never been 
entirely lost. The theory ef Ihe process wim 
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w^ll known, and also the eoIocif«> formerly ased; 
'only^' lurnetice , and tbe opportnnity of ptstetAee, 
were wanting. This bas been afforded ; and there 
is now at Manich a school of fresco painting^, 

V under the direction of Cornelias, Julius Schnorr, 
and Zimmermann , in which the mechanical pro- 
cess has been brought to such perfection, ttiat 
the neatness of the exedntion may vie with oils, 
and they can even cat oat a feature, and replace 
it if necessary. The palette has also been aug- 
mented by the recent improvements in chemistry, 
which have enabled the l^esco painter to apply 
some most precious colours , unknown to the 

^ ancient masters : only earths and metallic colours 
are used. I believe it is universally known that 
the colours are applied while the plaster is wet, 

^ and that the preparation of this plaster is a mat- 
ter of much care and nicety. A good deal of 
experience and manual dexterity is necessary to 
enable the painter to execute with rapidity, and 
calculate the exact degree of humidity in the 
I^aster, requisite for the effect he wishes to 
, ^oduce. 
' It has been said that fresco painting is unfitted 
for our climate, damp and sea-coat fires being 
equally Injurious ; but the new method of warm- 
ing all large buildings , either by steam or hea- 
ted air, obviates, at least, this objection. 

' "' 26(A.^The morning wais spent in the ateliers 
of two Bavarian sculptors, Majer and Bandei. 
To Mayer, the king has confided the decoration 
of the interior of the Ptnakothek , of which he 
showed me the drawings, and designs. He has 
alffo executed the colossal statue of Albeit Du- 
ror-, in stone , for the interior of that buil«ling. 
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It »pfeU8..tliat Uie pecUmeDt of tbe 01yptotii|»]|, 
now vacant^, will be adoni«d by a gronp ^ 
fourteen or fifteen .figuces, representing atitbe 
different pr^Msesses in tbe art of sculpture; tb^ 
niodeUer in ciay^ the bewer of tbe marble, tbe 
caster in bronze , tbe carver in wood ,or trnvy , 4re. 
ail in aifpropriate attitudes, all colossal ,< aitfl 
grouped into a wbole. Tbe general design was 
.modelled , I believe , by Eberbardt , professor Af 
soulpture in tbe academy bere; .and tbe ezeciir 
4ion of tbe different fignres bas . been given to 
several young- s^sulptors , anu»ng tbem Mayer and 
•Jtoidei. Tbis bas produced a strong feeling of 
emulation. I ellseryed that notwithstanding tbe 
beight and - tbe -situation to wbicb. tbey are des- 
tined , fiearly one>-half of eacb figure being ne- 
.cessarily .turned from tbe spectator below, eacb 
.statue is wrougbt witii exceeding care, and per- 
fectly fini^bed on every side. I admired tbe ph- 
• rity of the maRfole, wbicb is from tbe Tyrol. Ma- 
yer inferms'nie that about three years agoenoc- 
«mous Quarries.' of white marble were discovered 
'In the Tyrol, to tbe great satisfaction of tbe 
.biJig>r M it diminishes, by one balf> the expen£|e 
of tbe material. Tbis native marble is of a dasw- 
. ling whiteness, and to be bad in immense mas- 
ses without daw or speck; but the gi^in is ra- 
ther coarse. 

More than twenty years ago , when the king 
of Bavaria was Prince Royal, and could only 
anticipate at some distant period tbe execution 
. of bis design , be projected » building ,. of which, 
at least , the name and purpose must be known 
to all who have ever stepped on German ground. 
This is tbe Valhalla ^ a temple raised to the qa- 
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tiMMil glory, and fntonded to cofttafai Ifeo Ibttato 
or Matttes of all tbe illnstrloos charaetors of 
eermany, wbetlier distinguished in literature, arte, 
or arms, Arom tlieir aneient liero and patriot Her> 
man , or Arminius , down to Goethe , and tlHi«e 
who will succeed him. The idea was assuredly 
noble, and worthy of a sovereign. The execu- 
tion—never lost sight of— has heen bat lately 
commenced. The Valhalla haa been fonndod on 
a lofty cliff, which risen above the Danube, not 
Air from RatisfiHMi.* It will form a conspicnoan 
objert to all who pass up and down the JDannbe, 
and the situation , nearly In the centre of Ger- 
many , is at least well chosen. But I conid hardly 
express Cor repress) my surprise, when I was 
shown the design for this building. The irat 
glance recalled the Thesoum at Athena; and then 
follows the very natural question, why ahoald 
a Greek model have been chosen Ibr an edifloe, 
the object, and purpose, and name of whioh 
are so completely, essentially,- oxdosively go- 
thic? What, In Heaven's name, has the Thesenai 
to do on the banks of the Danube 1^ It is tnw 
that the purity of forms in the Greek arebitee- 
ture, the effect of the continuous lines and the 
maasy Doric columns , must be grand and beau- 
tiful to the eye, place the object where yon 
will; and in the situation designed for it, parti- 
eolarly imposing; but surely it is not appropriate; — 
the name, and the form, and the purpose, are 
all at variance — ^throwing our most cherished 
associations into strange confusion. Nor could 



* Tb« first stone of the Valhalla wu laid hj the King 
ol Davarki, on the 18lh of October IBSa 
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the explanations and eloquent reammingr witli 
wliich my objections were met, succeed in con- 
vinciniu: me of tlie propriety of the design , wliile 
I acknowledged its. magnificence. The scalptor 
Mayer showed me a group of figures for oiie of 
the pediments of this Greek Valhalla, admirably 
appropriate to the purpose of the building — but 
not to the building itself. It represents Herman 
introduced by Hermoda Cor Qfercury} into the 
Valhalla, and received by Odin and Freya. Iduna 
advances to meet the hero , presenting the apples 
of immortality , and one of the Vahlkure pours 
out the mead , to reft-esh .the soul of the Einhe- 
riar.<^ To the right of this group are several 
iigures representing the chief epochs in the history 
of Germany. 

This design wants unity; and it is a manifest 
incongruity to allude to the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, where the mythological Valhalla forms 
the chief point of interest; notwithstanding, it 
gave me exceeding pleasure, as ^furnishing an 
unanswerable prx)of of the possible application of. 
sculpture on a grand scale, to the forms of ro- 
mantic or gothic poetry : all the figures , the 
accompaniments , attributes , are strictly Teutonic; 
the effect of the whole is grand and interesting; 
but what would it be on a Greek temple ? would 
it not appear misplaced and discordant? 

I am informed , that of the two pediments of 
the Valhalla , one will be given to Ranch of 
Berlin, and the other to Schwanthaler. 

The sculptor Bandel , with his quick eye, his 



Tbe Elnheriar are the souls of heroes admitted into 
the Valhalla. 
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•miile liroW) bis animated, benevolent face, and 
his rapid movemento, looks like what be is— a 
genius. 

In bis atelier I saw> some thin^> Jast like 
what I see in all the ateliers of young sculptors 
•-'-cold Imitations ^ feeble versions of mythological 
snbjects — but I 8aw«some other things so fi'esb 
and beautiful in feeling , as to impress me with 
» high idea of bis poetical and creative power. 
I longed to bring to England one ot two casts 
of bis charming Gupid Penseroso , of which the 
original marble Is at Hanover. There \a( also a 
very exquisite bas-relief of Adam and Eve sleep- 
ing: the good angel watching on one side, and 
the evil .angel on the other. This lovely group 
Is the commencement of a series of bas-reliefs, 
designed , I believe , for a firleze , and not yet 
completed , representing the four ages of tbe 
world : the age of innocence ; the heroic age , or 
age of physical power ; the age of poetry , and 
the age of philosophy. This new version of the 
old idea* interested me, and it is d,eveloped and 
treated with much grace and originality. Qandel 
toid us that be is Just going , with bis beautlftil 
wife and two or three little children , to settle 
at Carrara for a few years. Tbe marble quar- 
ries there are now colonised by young sculptors 
of every nation. 

» * * » 

Tbe king of Bavaria has a gallery of beauties, 
Ctbe portraits of some of tbe most beautiful wo- 
men of Germany and Italy ,3 which be shuts op 
from the public eye, like any grand Turk— •^ua 
neither bribery nor interest can procure admisslott. 
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A lovely woman to whom I was^ speaking of it 
yesterday, and who lias been admitted in efflgy 
' into tilts harem , seemedi to consider the compli- v 
ment rather equivocal. ^'Depei^d apon it, m)*^ 
dear /' said she , "that fifty years hence we shall 
be ail confounded together, as the king's verp 
intimate friends. 

1 saw in Stieler's atelier two portraits for this 
' collection: one, a woman of rank —a dark beao- 
ty ; the other, a servant girl here, with a head 
like one of Raffaelle's angels , almost divine ; 
she is painted in the little filagree silver cap, 
• the embroidered boddice , and silk handkerchief 
crossed over the bosom , the costame of the wo- 
men of Munich , to which the king is extremely 
partial. I am assured that this young girl, who 
is not more than seventeen, is as remarkable 
fbr her piety , simplicity , and spotless reputation, 
as for her singular beauty. I have sebn her, 
and the picture merely does her justice. Several 
other women of the bourgeoisie have been poin- 
ted out to me as included in the king's collection. 
One of these, the daughter, I believe/ of an 
herb-woman , is certainly one of the most exqui- 
site creatures I ever beheld. On the whole , I 
should say, that the lower orders of the people 
of Munich are the handsomest race I have seen 
in Germany. 

Stieler is the court and fashionable portrait 
painter here — the Sir Thomas f <awrence of Munich 
—that is, iii the estimation of the Germans. He 
is an accomplished man, with amiable manners, 
and a talent for. rising In the world ; or, as I 
heard some one call it , the organ of getting- 
onicenens. For the elaborate finish of his por- 
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traits , for ezpertness ana delicacy of band , for 
resemblance and exquisite drawing , I suppose be 
bas tew equals : but be has also j in perfection, 
wbat I consider tbe fauity peculiarities of tbe 
German scliool. Stieler's artificial roSes are too 
natural : bis caps , and embroidered scarfs , and 
Jewelled bracelets , are more real tban the things 
themselves — or seem so; for certainly I ne.ver 
gave to the real objects tbe attention and tbe 
admiration they challenge in his pictures. Tbe 
famous bunch of grapes, which tempted the birds 
to peck , could be nothing compared to the felt 
of Prince Charles's bat in Stieler's portrait: it 
actually invites the hat-brush. Strange perversion 
of power in the artist I stranger perversion o£ 
taste in those who admire it! — Ma pacienza! 



Tbe Due de Leucbtenberg opens his small but 
beautiful gallery twice a week : Mondays and 
Thursdays. The doors are thrown open and every 
respectable person may walk in, without distinc- 
tion or ceremony. It is a delightful morning 
lounge ; there are not more than one bUndred^and 
fifty pictures — enough to excite and gratify , not 
satiate, admiration. The first room contains a 
collection of paintings by modern and living ar* 
tists of France, Germany, and Italy. There is a 
lovely little picture by Madame de Freyberg of 
tbe Maries at the sepulchre of Christ; and by 
HeinrJch Hess, a group of tbe three christian 
gfaces-;— Faith , Hope , and Charity , seated under 
the German oak, and painted with great (simpli- 
city and sentiment; of his celebrated brother. 
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Peter Heas, and WagenlMiuer, and Jaeob Dorner, 
sod Quaglio, there «re beaatifiil specimena. Tlie 
Vreneli pictures did not please me: Girodet'a pio- 
tore of Oasian and the French heroes is a mon- 
atroua combination of all manner of affectations. 
I should not forget a fine portrait of Napoleon, 
by Appianiy crowned with laurel; and another 
picture, which represents him (hroned, with all 
the insignia of stale and power , and supported on 
either side by Victory and Peace. For a moment 
we pause before that proud form , to think of all 
he was, aU he might have been— to draw a 
moral from the fate of selfishness : 

H« roM b/ blood, be btiilt on man's duCreity 
And thlnberiunce of deflation leA 
To grtaC expecting bopes.* 

Among the pictures of the old masters there 
are many fine ones , and three or four of pecu- 
liar interest. There is the famous head by Bron- 
xino, generally entitled, Petrarch's Laura, but 
asAredly without the slightest pretensions to au- 
thentidt}'. The face is that o4 a prim , starched 
precieuse , to which the peculiar style of this old 
portrait painter , with his literal nature , his hard- 
ness, and leaden colouring, imparts additional 
coldnera and rigidity. 

But the finest picture in the gallery — perhaps 
one of the finest in the world — is the Madonna 
and Child of Murillo : one of those rare produe- 
tions of mind which baffle the copyist, and defy 
the engraver, — which it is worth making a pil- 
grimage but to gaze on. How true it la that 
"a thin^ of beauty is a joy for ever !'* 

* Daniel. 
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When I look at Hurino'flr ropiiah, ragged 
beggar-boys in tbe royal gallery, and then at the 
Leucbtenberg gallery turn to contemplate bis Ma^ 
donna and bis ascending angel , both of snch db- 
eartbly and Inspired beauty, a feeling of the 
wondrous grasp and versatility of the man's mind 
almost makes me giddy. 

The lithographic press of Munich is celebrated 
all over Bdrope. Aloys Senefelder, the inventor 
^ the art , has tbe direction of tbe works with a 
well-merited pension, and the title of Inspecter 
of Lithography. * 

* Lithography wai invented at Munich betireen 179B and 
179B t for so long were repeated experiments triecl belbre 
the art became tueful or general Sennefelder , the inventor, 
was an actor , and the son of an actor. The first occasion 
of the invention was his wish to print a Utile draopa of 
his own, in some manner less expensive than the usoal 
method of tjpe. The first succejsful experiment was the prin- 
ting of some music, published (1796) bj GleSssner , one 
of the king of Bavaria's band: tlie first drawing attempted 
was a vignette to a sheet of music. In tbe coarse of fab 
attempts to pursue and perfect his discovery, Senefelder 
was reduced to such poverty , that he offered himself to 
enlist for a common foldier , and , luekilj , was refused. 
He again took heart, and, supported through every difficulty 
and discouragement by his own strong and enthusiastic 
mind ; he at length oyercame all obstacles , and has iiv«d 
to see his invention eatablished and spread over the whole 
civilized world. Hitherto, 1 believe, the stone used by litho- 
graphers is found only in Bavaria, whence it is sent to 
every part of Europe and America, and forms a most pro- 
fitable article of commerce. The principal quarries are at 
Solenholfen , on the Danube , about fifty miles from Mnaioh. 

Sennefelder has published a little memoir of the ori^ 
and progress of the invention, in which he relates with 
great simplicity the hardship, and misery, and coutumdy, 
he encountered before he oonld bring it into us^ Uo 
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The people of Mnnich are not only 8 well- 
dressed and well-looking, but a social, kind- 
bearted race. Tbe number of unions , or societies, 
instituted for benevolent or festive purposes, is, 
for the size of the place , almost incredible. * I 

cooclttdes with an earnest prayer, "that it maj contribute 
to the benefit and improTement of manliiid, and that it 
maj never be abased to any dishonourable or immoral pur- 
pose. ** 

If I remember rightljr, a detailed history of the art tras 
given in one of the early numbers of the Foreign Review. 

* The population -of Munich is estimated at about 60,0'00« 
It does not enter into my* plan, at present, to give any 
detailed account of the public institutions, whether acade- 
mies, schools, hospitals, or prisons; yet I cannot but men- 
tion the prison at Munich , which more than pays its own 
expenses , instead of being a burthen to the state ; the 
admirable hospital for the poor , in which all who cannot 
find work elsewhere , are provided with occupation ; twv 
large hospitals , for the sick poor , in which rooms and! 
attendance are also provided for those who do not choose 
to be a burthen to their friends, nor yet dependent on 
charity; the orphan school; endowed by the king; the 
foundling and lying-in hospitals , establishments unhappUy 
most necessary in Munich, and certainly most admirably* 
eonducted. These, and innumerable private societies for 
the assistance, tbe education, and the improvement of the 
lower classes , ought to receive the attention of every intcUir" 
gent traveller. 

There are no poor laws in operation at Munich , no men- 
dicity societies, no tract, and soup and blanket charities; yet 
pauperism , mendicity , and starvation , are nearly unknown. 
For. the system of regulations by which these evils hav« 
been repressed or altogether remedied, I believe Bavaria 
is indebted to the celebrated American Count Rumford, 
who was in the service of the late king Max-Joseph , from 
1790 to 1799. 

Several new manufactories haye lately been established, 
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bad a catalogne of more than forty given to me 
this morning; they are for all ranks and profes- 
sions, and there is scarcely a person In the city 
who is not enlisted into one or more of these 
communities. Some have reading - rooms , and 
well-furnished libraries, to which strangers are 
at once introduced, gratis; they give balls and 
concerts during the winter , which nut only in- 
clude their own members and their friends, but 
one society will sometimes invite and entertain 
another. 

The young artists of Munich, who constitute 
a numerous body , formed themselves into an as- 
sociation , and gave very elegant balls and con^ 
certs, at first among themselves and their imme« 
diate Friends and connexions; but the circle in- 
creased^-these balls became more and more splen- 
did—even the king and the royal family fre- 
quently honoured them with their presence. It 
became a point of honour to exceed In elegance 
and profusion all the entertainments given by tlio 
other societies of Munich. Every body danced, 
praised, and enjoyed themselves. At length It 
occurred to some of the most considerate and 
kind-hearted of the people , that these young men 
were going beyond their means to entertain their 
fHends and fellow citizens. It had evidently be- 
come a matter of great expense, and perhaps 
ostentation, and they resolved to put down this 
competition at once. An association was formed 
of persons of all classes, and they gave a fdte 
to the painters of Munich , which eclipsed in mag- 
nificence every thing of the kind before or since. 

particular!/ of glaM and porcelain , and the latter is ealried 
u a high degree of peifeelieau 
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It' was a ball and supper , on the most ampi^ 
and splendid, scale, and took place at tbe 6deon. 
Each lady> ticket contained the name of the ca^ 
valier , to whose especial protection and gallantry 
she was consigned for the evening; and so 
much tact was shown in this arrangement, that 
I am told very few were discontented with their 
lot. Nearly three thousand persons were present, 
and it was the month of February ; yet every 
lady on entering the room was presented by her 
eavalier with a bouquet of hot-house flowers; 
and the Salle de I'Odeon was adorned with a 
profusion of plants and flowering slirubs, collec- 
ted from all the conservatories, private and pub- 
lic, within twenty miles of the capital. The 
king , the queen , their family and suite , and 
many of the principal nobles were invited, with, 
of course , a large portion of the gentry and- 
trades-people of Munich ; but , notwithstanding 
the miscellaneous nature of the assemblage, and 
the immense number of persons present, all was 
harmony , and good-breeding , and gaiety. This 
f^te produced the desired result; the young pain- 
ters took^the hint , and though they still give 
balls, which are exceedingly pleasant, they are 
on a more modest scale than heretofore. 

The Liederkranz (U^^rAlly , the circle , or gar- 
land of song) is a society of musicians — amateurs 
and professors — who give concerts here, at 
which the compositions of the members are occa- 
sionally performed. One of these concerts CPest- 
Production) took pldce this evening at the Odeon; 
and having duly received , as a stranger , ray 
ticket of invitation, I went early with a very 
pleasant party. 

9 
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.The iHHneiuse room was crowded in every 
part) and presented a most brilliant spectacle, 
from the nuniber.of military oostomea, and the glit- 
tering head-dresses of the Munich girls. Oor hosts 
formed the orchestra. The King and queen bad 
been invited, and had signified their gracious in- 
tention of being present. The first row of seats 
was assigned to them; bat no other distinction 
was made between the royal family and the rest 
of the company. 

The king is generally punctual on these occa- 
sions, but from some accident he was this eve- 
ning delayed , and we had to wait his arrival 
about ten minutes,* the company were all assem- 
Med — servants were already parading up and 
down the room with trays , heaped with ices and 
refreshments — the orchestra stood up , witii fidcUe- 
sticks suspended; the chorus, with mouths half 
open— and the conductor, S<nntz, brandished his 
roll of music. At length a side door was thrown 
open: a voice announced ^^tfae king;" the trum- 
pets sounded a salute; and all the people rose 
and remained standing until the royal guests were 
seated. ' The king entered first, the queen hang- 
ing on his arm. The duke Bernard of Saxe- 
Weimar, and his duchess ,<^ followed; then the 
princess Matilda, leading her younger brother and 
sister , prince Luitpold and the princessAdelgonde ; 
— the former a fine boy of about twelve years old, 
the latter a pretty little girl of about seven or eight: 
a single lady of honour; the Baron de Freyberg, 
as principal equerry; the minister von Schenke, 
and one or , two other officers of the household 

Ida of Saxe-MeiDiDgen , sister of tLe qiices of England. 
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were in attendanee. Tbe king bowed to the gen- 
tlemen in the orehestra^ then to the company, 
and in a few moments all were seated. 

The music was entirely vocal, consisting of 
concerted pieces only , for^ three- or more voices, 
and all were execated in perfection. I observed 
several little boys and yovng girls, of twelve 
or fourteen, singing in the chornsses, apparently 
mach to their own satisfaction— certainly to oars. 
Their voices were delicions , and perfectly, well 
managed , and their merry laughing faces were 
equally nieasant to look apon. 

We niad first a grand loyal anthem, composed 
for the occasion by Lenz , in which the king and 
^ineen , and their children , were separately apo- 
strophized. Prince Maximilian, now apon his 
travels , and yoong King Otto , <'far off upon the 
throne of Hellas ,'' were not forgotten; and as 
the princess Matilda has lately been nerloU Cbe- 
trothed} to the hereditary prince of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt , they pat the FuUir into a couplet , with 
great effect. ' It seems that this marriage has 
been for some time in negociation; its coarse 
did not *'ran quite smooth ,^* and the heart of the 
yourig princess is supposed to be. more deeply 
interested in the affair than is usual in roj^al 
alliances. She iS also very generally beloved, 
80 that when the chorus sang, 

"Hoch lebe Ludwig and Mathilde! 
£m Herz stets Brautigam and Braut! " 

all eyes were turned towards her with a smiling 
expression of sympathy and kindness , which 
really touched me. As I sat, I could only see 
her sideface , which was declined. There was also 
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an allusion to tbe late King Max- Joseph , ''4las 
beste Herz ," who died about five years ago , and 
who appears to have been absolutely adored by 
his people. All this passed off very well, and 
was greatly applauded. At the conclusion the 
king rose from his seat, and said something 
courteous and good-natured to the orchestra , and 
then sat down. The other pieces were by old 
Schack, Cthe intimate friend of Mozart ,3 Stuntz, 
Chelard , and Marschner ; a drinking song by 
Haydn, and one of the chorusse^s in the Cosi 
fan Tutte were also introduced. The whole 
concluded with tbe ''song of the heroes in the 
Valhalla ,'' composed by Stuntz. 

Between the acts there was an interval of at 

. least half an hour , during which the queen and 
tUe princess Matilda walked up and down in 
front of the orchestra, entered into conversation 
with the ladies- who were seated near , and those 
whom the rules of etiquette allowed to approach 

, unsf^mmoned and pay their respects. The iLing, 
meanwhile , walked round the room unattended, 
speaking to different people,, and addressing the 
young bourgeoises whose looks or whose toilette 
pleased him , with a bow and a smile ; while 
they^ simpered and blushed, and drew themselves 
up when he had passed. 

As I see the king frequently, his face is fa- 
miliar to me , but to-night he looked particularly 
well, and had on a better coat than he usually 
condescends to wear^ — quite plain , however , 
and without any order or decoration. JBle is now 
in his forty-seventh year , not handsome , with 
a smlll well-formed head', an intelligent brow, 
and a quick penetrating eye. His figure is slight 
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and wellmade , his movements qaick , And his 
manner lively-*at times even abrapt and impa- 
tient. His utterance is often so rapid as to be 
scarcely intelligible to those who are most accus- 
tomed to him. I often meet him walking arm- 
in-arm with M . de Schenke , M. de Klenze , and 
others of his firiends — for apparently this eccen- 
tric , accomplished sovereign has friends, though 
I believe he is perhaps not so popular as his fa- 
ther was .before him. 

The queen (l^heresa, princess of Saxe-Hlld- 
burghausen} has a sweet' open countenance, and 
. a pleasing , elegant figure. The princess Matilda, 
who is now nineteen , is the express image of 
her mother, whom she resembles in her amiable 
disposition, as well as her person; her figure 
is ver>' pretty , and her deportment graceful. She 
looked pensive this evening^ which was attribu- 
ted by the good people around me to the recent 
departure of the prince of Hesse-Darmstadt , who 
has been here for some time paying his court 
, About ten,' the concert was over. The king 
and queen remained a few minutes in conversa- 
tion with those around them , without displaying 
any ungracious hurry to depart; and the whole 
scene left a pleasant impression upon my fancy. 
To an English traveller in Germany nothing is 
more striking than the easy familiar terms on 
which the sovereign and his family mingle with 
the people on these and the like occasions ; it 
certainly would not answer in England: but as 
they say in this expressive language — Ldndlich, 
sittUch.^ 

Munich, Oct, 98th, iSSS, 

* It u diffifttlt to trftnalate this laconic proterb, bec»iue 
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KuBBBiBBiio - with its long , ' narrow , winding, 
involved streets, its. precipifoos ascents and de- 
scents , its completely gpthic physiognomy — is by 
far the strangest old city I ever beheld; It has 
retained in every part the aspect of the middle 
ages. No two houses resemble each other; yet, 
dilTering in form , in colour , in height , in or- 
nament , all have a family likeness ; and with 
their peaked and car\'ed gabels, and projecting 
central balconies , and painted fronts , stand up 
in a row , like %o many tall , gaunt , stately old 
maids , with the toques and stomachers of the 
last century. In the upper part of the town , we 
find here and there a new house / built , or re- 
built, in a more modern fashion; and even a 
gay modem tbeatre, and an unfinished modem 
church; but these, instead of being embellish- 
ments, look ill-favoured and mean, like pat- 
ches of new cloth on a rich old brocade. 
Age is here , but it does not suggest the idea 
of dilapidation or decay, rather of something 
which has been put under a glass-case, and 

we hftTe not the eorreiponJing words in EagKih : the mean- 
ing maj be rendered— **aecor<2iiif to tft* cotuUryt to ore 
the I 
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pietservecl with care from all extraneous itituencesi. 
The buildings are so ancient, the fosbions of 
society so antiquated , the people so penetrated 
with veneration for themselves and their city, 
that in the few days I spent there, I began to 
feel quite old too — my mind was wrinkled up, 
as it were , with a reverence for the past, i 
wondered that people condescended to talk of 
any event more recent than the thirty years* 
war , and the defence of Gustavos Adolphus f 
and all naiiies id modern date , even of greatest 
marK, were forgotten in the falne of Albert 
Durer , Hans Sachs , and Peter Viscber : the trio 
of worthies , which , in the estimation or imagi- 
nation olf the Nurembergers , still live ^with the 
freshness of a yesterday's remembrance , and 
leave no room for the heroes of to-day. My 
enthusiasm for Albert Durer was all ready pre- 
pared , and warm as even the Nurembergers could 
desire; but I confess, that of that renowned 
cobbler and meister- singer , Hans Sachs , I Knew 
little but what I had learnt from the pretty co- 
medy bearing his name, which I had seen at 
Manheim; and of the illustrious Peter Vischer 
I could only remember that I had seen , in the 
academy at Munich , certain casts from his figures, 
which had particularly struck me. Yet to visit 
Nuremberg without Mome previous knowledge 
of these luminaries of the middle ages , is to 
lose much of that pleasure of association , Without 
wbich the eye wearies of ttie singular, and the 
miud becomes satiated with change. 
Nuremberg was the gothic Athens: it was 

, Wben the cttjr tra* besieged by Wallenstein in 163S. 
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never the seat of government, bat as a free im- 
perial city it was independent and self-governed, 
and took the lead in arts and in literature. Here 
it was that clocks and watches, maps and mu- 
sical instruments , were manufactured for all 
Germany ; here , in that truly German spirit of 
pedantry and simplicity, were music, painting, 
and poetry , at once honoured as sciences , and 
cultivated as handicrafts , each having its guild, 
or corporation , duly chartered , like the other 
trades of this flourishing city, and requiring, hy 
the institution of the magistracy , a regular ap- 
prenticeship. It was here that, on the first 
discovery of printing , a literary barber and 
jneister-singer (Hans Folz} set up a printing- 
press in his own house; and it was but the na- 
tural consequence of all this industry, mental 
activity, and social cultivation, that Nuremberg 
should have been one of the first cities whicli 
declared for the Reformation. 

But what is most curious and striking in this 
old city , is to see it stationary , while time and 
change are working such miracles and transfor- 
mations every where else. The house where 
Martin Behaim, four centuries ago, invented the 
sphere, and drew the first geographical chart, is 
still the house of a map-seller. In the house where 
cards were first manufactured, cards are now 
sold. In the very shops where clocks and watch- 
es were first seen , you may still buy clocks and 
watches. The same families have inhabited the 
same mansions from one generation to another for 
four or five centuries. The great manufactories of 
those toys, commonly called Dutch toys, are at Nu- 
remberg. I vLsited the wholesale depdt of Pestel- 
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mayer , and it is true tbat it would cut a poor 
figure compared to some of our great Birming- 
liam show-rooms; but tbe enormous scale on 
wliicta this commerce is conducted, the hundreds 
of waggon-loads and ship-loads of these trifles 
and gim^racks, which find their way to every 
part of the known world ^ even to -America and 
China , must interest a thinking mind. Nothing 
gave me a more comprehensive idea of the value 
of the whole, than a complaint which I heard 
froma Nuremberger, C^nd which, though seriously 
made , sounded not a little ludicrous ,3 of the 
falling off hi the trade of pill-boxes I he said 
that since the fashionable people of London and 
Paris had taken to paper pill-boxes, '^ the. millions 
of wooden or chip boxes which used to be an- 
nually sent from Nuremberg , to all parts of Eu- 
rope were no longer required : and he computed 
the consequent falling off of the profits at many 
thousand florins. 

Nuremberg was rendered so agreeable to me 
by the kindness and hospitality I met with , that 
instead of merely passing through it, I spent 
some days wandering about its preclnts; and as 
it is not very frequently visited by the English, 
I shall note a few of the objects which have 
dwelt on my memory, premising, that for the 
artist and the antiquarian it affords inexhaustible 
materials. 

The whole city, which is very large, lies 
crowded and compact within its walls ; but the 
fortifications , once the wonder of all Germany, 
and their three hundred and sixty-flve towers, 
once the glory and safeguard of the inhabitants, 
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esdflt BO longer. Foor liage drenlar tovera eUmA 
at the principal gates ^ — fonr huge towers of al- 
most dateless antiquity , and blackened witb age, 
Imt of such admirable constrnctioB , that the na- ' 
•onry appears , from its entireness and smoothness, 
as if raised yesterday. Tlie old castle , or fortress, 
which stands on a hei^^t conmianding the town 
.and a glorious view , is a strange , dismantle^ 
incongruous heap of buildings. It happened, tliat 
In the summer of 1893, the king of Bavaria, 
accompanied by the queen and' the princess Ma- 
tilda , had paid his good city of Nuremberg a 
visit , and had been most royally entertained by 
the inhabitants : the apartments in the old castle, 
long abandoned to the rats and spiderji, had 
been prepared for the royal guests, and, when 
I saw it , three or four months afterwards , 
nothing could be more uncouth and fantastical 
than thd* effect of these irregular rooms, with 
all manner of angles; witb their carved woim^ 
eaten ceilings, their curious latticed and painted 
windows, and most preposterous stoves, now aU 
tricked out with fresh paint here and there, and 
hung with gay glazed papers of the most modern 
fashion I and the most gaudy patterns. Even 
the chapel, with its four old pillars, which, 
according to the legend had been brought 
by Old Nick himself from Rome, and the 
efflgy of the monk who had cheated his In- 
fernal adversary by saying the Litanies faster 
than had over been known before or since, had, 
In honour of the king's visit, received a new 
coat of paint. There are some very curious old 
pictures in the castle, (which luckily were nol 
repataited fof the same grand occasion,) among 
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tiiem an original portrait of Albert Durer. In 
tbe court-yard of tbe fortress stands an extraor- 
dinary relic — the old lime-tree planted by tbe 
EUnpress Cunegunde , wife of tbe I^peror Henry 
III. ; every tbing is done to preserve it from decay, 
and it still bears its leafy bonoars, after behold- 
ing the revolution of seven centuries. 

From the fortress we look down upon the 
house of Albert Durer, which is pi eserved with ^ 
religious care; it has beeh hired by a society 
of artists, who use it as a club-room: his effigy 
in stone is over the door. In every house there 
is a picture or print of him; or copies, or en- 
gravings from his works, and his head hangs in 
every print shop. The street in which he lived 
is called by his name , and the inhabitants have 
moreover built a fountain to his . honour , and 
planted trees around it ; — in short , Albert Durer 
is wherever we look — wherever we move. What 
can Foseli mean by saying that Albert Durer 
''was a man of extreme ingenuity without being 
a genius ?'' Does the man of mere ingenuity 
step before his age as Albert Durer did , not as 
an artist only, but as a man of science Vis 
not genius the creative power? and did not Al- 
bert Durer possess this power in an extraordinary 
degree? Could Fuseli have seen his four apost- 
les now in the Gallery of l^unioh , when he said 
that Albert Durer never had more than an occa- 
sional glimpse of the sublime ? 

Fuseli , as an artist , is an example of what 
I have seen in other minds , otherwise directed. 
The stronger the faculties, the more of original 
power in tbe mind , the less, diffused is the sym- 
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patby J and the more is tbe jDdgment swayeJ by 
the individual character. Thus Fuseli, in his re- 
marks on painters — excellent and eloquent as 
they are — scarcely ever does justice to those 
who excel in colour. 4e perceives and 'admits 
the excellence , but he shows in his criticisms, 
as in his pictures, that the faculty was wanting^ 
to feel and appreciate it : his remarks on Correg- 
^io and Rubens are a proof of this. In listening 
to the criticisms of an author on literature — of 
a painter on pictures — and, generally, to the opi- 
nion which one individual expresses of the cha- 
racter and actions of another , it is wise to take 
into consideration the modification of mind in the 
person who speaks, and how far it may, or 
mtut , influence , even where it does not absolute- 
ly distort , the judgment ; so many minds are 
what the Germans call onesided ! The education, 
habits , mental existence of the Individual , ' are 
the refracting medium through which the rays of 
truth pass to the mind , more or less bent or absor- 
bed in their passage. We should make philoso- 
phical allowance for diflfbrent degrees of density. 
Hans Sachs ,* the old poet of Nuremberg , did 
as much for the Reformation by his songs and 
satires , as Luther and the doctors by their preach- 
ing; besides being one of the worshipful com- 
pany of meister-singers , he found time to make 
shoes, and even enrich himself by his trade: he 
informs us himself (hat he had composed and 
written with his own hand '7our thousand two 
hundred mastership songs ; tWo hundred and eight 
comedies, tragedies, and farces; one thuusanil 

* Born at Nuremberg in 1494- 
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seven hundred fables, tales, and miseellaneous 
poems; .and seventy-tbree devotional, military, 
and love songs." It is said he excelled in hu- 
mour, but It was such as might have been ex- 
pected from the times^it was vigorous and coarse. 
''Hans,'' says the critic, 'tells his tale like a 
convivial burgher, fond of his can^ and still 
fonder of his drollery."^^ If this bb the case, 
his house has received a very appropriate desig- 
nation: it is now an ale-house, from which, as 
I looked up , the mixed odours of beer and to- 
bacco , and the sound of voices singling in chorus, 
streamed through the old latticed windows. "Drol- 
lery" and "the can" were as rife in the dwelling 
of the immortal shoemaker as they would have been 
in his own days , and in his own jovial presence. 
In the church of St. Siebold, now the chief 
Protestant church , I was surprised to find that 
most of the Roman Catholic symbols and relics ^ 
remained undisturbed : *the large crucifix , the old 
pictures of the saints and Madonnas had been 
reverentially preS'erx'ed. The perpetual light which 
had been vowed four centuries ago by one of 
the Tucher family ,. was still burning over his 
tomb; no puritanic zeal had quenched that tiny 
flame in its Abased silver lamp ; and through suc- 
cessive generations , and all revolutions of poli^ 
tics and religion , maintained and fed by the pious 
honesty of the descendants , it still shone on, 

Like the brigbt lamp Xhmt laj in Kildare's holy fane, 
And burned through long ages of darkness and storm! 

In this Protestant church , even the shrine of 8t. 

** See the admirable "Essaj ou the Earl/ German and 
Northern Poelry,** alreadjr alluded to. 
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Sietald ham kept its pUe« , if not to the honouc 
and glory o/ tbe saint, at least to the honour 
and glory of the dty of Nuremberg ; it is consi- 
dered as the chef-^auwe of Peter Vischer , a fa- 
moos sculptor and easter in bronze , contemporary 
with Albert Dorer. It was begon in 1606 , and 
finished in 1619, and is adorned with ninety-six 
figures y among which the twelve apostles, all 
varying in character and attitude, are really 
miracles of grace, power, and expression; the 
base of the shrine rests npon six gigantic snails, 
and the whole is cast in bronze, and finished 
with exquisite skill and fancy. At one end of 
this extraordinary composition the artificer haa 
placed his own figure, not obtrusively , but retired, 
In a sort of niche; he is represented in his 
working dress , with his cap , leather apron , and 
tools in his hand. According to tradition, he 
was paid for his work by the pound weight, 
twenty gulden (ot florins} for every hundred 
weight of metal ; and the- whole weighs one hun- 
dred and twenty centners, or hundred weight. 

The man wlio showed us this shrine was de- 
scended from Peter Visher, lived in the same 
house which he and his sons had formerly inha- 
bited, and carried on the same trade, that of a 
smith and brass-founder. 

The Moritz-Kapelle , near the church , i« an old 
gothic chapel once dedicated to St Maurice , now 
converted into a public gallery of pictures of the 
old German school The collection is exceedingly 
curious; there are about one hundred and forty 
pictures, and besides specimens of Mabo^ , Al- 
bert Durer , Va^i Ejck , Martin Schoen , Lucas 
Kranach , and the two Hoibeins , I remember i 
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pArtraite by a certain Hans Gximmer, whieh 
impressed me liy their tmtli and fine paintiag. 
It appears from tbis collection that for 'some time 
after Albert Durer, the German painters conti- 
nued to paint on a gold ground. Kulmbach, whose 
heads are quite marvellous for finish and expre»- 
sion y generally did so. This gallery owes ita 
existence to the present king , and has been well 
arranged by the architect Heideloff and profesaor 
von Dillis of Munich. 

In the market-place of Ifnremberg stands the 
Schdnebmnnen , that is , the bea^ltlfui fountain ; 
It bears the date 1356, and in style resemblea 
the crosses which Edward I. erected to Queen 
Bleanor , but is of more elaborate beauty ; 'it ia 
covered with gothic figures, carved by one of the 
most ancient of the German sculptors, Sehonhol- 
fer , who modestly styles himself a stone-cutter. 
Here we see, placed amicably close, Julius Cae^ 
sar, GodJrey of Boulogne, Judas Maccabaeus, 
Alexander the Greal, Hector of Troy, Charle- 
magne , and king David : all old acquaiotances^ 
certainly, but whom we might have supposed 
that nothing but the day of judgment could ever 
have assembled together in company. 

Talking of the day of Judgment reminds me of 
the extraordinary cemetery of Nuremberg^ cer- 
tainly as unlike every other cemetery , as Nurem- 
berg is unlike every other city. Imagine upon 
a rising ground , an open , space of about four 
acres, completely covered with enormous slabs^ 
or rather blocks of solid stone , about a foot and 
a half in thickness , seven ftset in length , and 
four in breadth, laid horizontally, and just allow- 
ing space for a single persott to move between 
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tbeni. The name, and the armorial bearings of 
tlie dead, cast in bronze, and sometimes ricb 
JBCQlpture , decorate these tombs : I ^ediember one, 
to the memory of a beautiful girl, who was 
killed as she lay asleep in her father's garden 
by a lizard creeping into her mouth. The story 
Is represented In bronze bas-relief , and the lizard 
is so constructed as to move when touched. From 
this I shrnnic with disgust , and turned to the sepul- 
chre of a famous worthy, who measured the 
distance from Nuremberg to the holy sepulchre 
with his garter : the implement of liis pious enter- 
prise, twisted into a sort of true-love knot, is 
carved on his tomb. Two days afterwards I en- 
tered the dominions of a reigning monarch, who 
is said at this present moment to be performing a 
Journey to Jerusalem round the walls of his room. 

The tombs of Albert Durer, Bans Sachs, and 
Sandraart, were pointed out to nie, resemblini^ 
the rest in size and form. I was assured that 
these huge sepulchral stones exceed three thoa- 
sand in number, and the whole aspect of this 
singular burial-place is, in truth , beyond mea- 
sure striking— I could almost add, appalling. 

I was not a little surprised and Interested to 
find that the principal Gazette of Nuremberir, 
which has a wide circulation through all .this 
part of Germany, extending even to Frankfort, 
Munich , Dresden , and Leipzig , is eiitirely In 
female hands. Madame de Schaden is the pro- 
prietor , and the* responsible editor of the paper ; 
she has the printing apparatus and offices under 
her own roof, and though advanced in years, 
conducts the whole « concern with a degree of 
activity , spirit , and talent , which delighted me. 
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The circnlation of this paper amoonts to about 
four thousand: a trifling number compared to our 
papers, but a large number in this economical 
country , "where the same paper is generally read 
by fifty or sixty persons at least. 

* «F « « • 

All travellers agree that benevolence and in- '^ 
tegrity are the national characteristics of the 
Germans. Of their honesty I had daily proofs: 
I do not consider that I was ever imposed upon 
or overcharged during my journey except once, 
and then it was by a Frenchman. Their benevo- ' ^ 
lence is displayed in the treatment of animals, 
particularly of their horses. It was somewhere , 
between Nuremberg and Hof, that, for the first 
and only time , I saw a postillion flog his horse 
unmercifully , or at least , unreasonably, ^he 
Germans very seldom beat their horses: they 
talk to ttiem , remonstrate , encourage , or up- 
braid them. I have frequently known a voiturier, 
or a postillion , go a whole* stage— which is sel- 
dom less than fifteen English miles — at a very 
fair pace , without once even raising the whip ; 
and have often witnessed, not without amuse-, 
ment, long conversations between a driver and' 
his steed — the man , with his arm thrown over 
the animals's neck, discoursing in a strange 
jargon , and the intelligent bfute turning his eye 
on his. master with such a responsive expression! 
In this part of Germany there is a popular verse 
repeated by the postillions, which may be called 
the German rule of the road. It is the horse 
who speaks— 
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Berg auf, iibertreib m'lch nichtj 

Berg ab, ubereil mich nlcht; 

Auf ebenem Weg, Terscbone mich nicbt. 

Im Stall, yergiss midt- nicbt. 

Which is, literally, 

Up bill, oTerdrire me not} 
Do^n bill, burr J. me net} 
On leyel ground, spare me not} 
In tbe stable , forget me bot. 

The German postillions form a very numerous 
and distinct class ; they wear a half-military cos- 
tume — a laced or embroidered jacket, across 
which is invariably slung the hugle-horn , with its 
parti-coloured cord and tassels; huge Jack-boots, 
and a smart glazed bat, not unfrequently sur- 
mounted with a feather C^s in Hesse Cassel and 
Saxe Weimar} complete their appearance. Tbey 
are in the direct service and pay of the govern- 
ment; they must have an excellent character for 
fidelity and good conduct before they are engaged, 
and the slightest failing in duty or punctuality, 
subjects them to severe punishment; thos they 
enjoy some degree of respectability as a body, 
and Marschner thought it not unworthy of his 
talents to compose a fine piece of music ^ which 
he called. The postillion's '' Morgen-rlied ,'' or 
morning song. I found them generally a good- 
humoured, honest set of men*,, obliging, but not 
servile or cringing ; they are not allowed to smoke 
without the express leave of the traveller, 
nor to stop or delay on the road on any pretence 
whatever. In short, though the hurley German 
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postillions do not present tbe neat compact turn- 
out of an English post-boy, nor the horses any 
thing like the speed of '' Newman's greys/' or 
the Brighton Age , and though the traveller must 
now anjE^ then submit to iEurbitrary laws and in- 
dividual inconvenience; still the travelling regu- 
lations all over Germany , more especially in 
Prussia , are so precise , so admirable , and so 
strictly enforced, that no where could an unpro- 
tected female Journey with more complete com- 
fort and security. This I have proved by expe- 
rience, after having tried every different mode 
of conveyance in Prussia, Bavaria, Baden, Sax- 
ony , and Hesse. My road expenses , for my- 
self and an attendant , seldom exceeded a napo- 
leon »-day. 
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MEMORANDA AT DRESDEN * 

Beautiful y stately Dresden! if not the qoeen, 
the fine lady of the German cities 1 Sarrounded 
with what is most enchanting in nature, and 

* The de«cription of Dresden and its enyirons in RoMel's 
Tour in German/ , is one of. the best written passages in 
that amusing book — so admirably graphic and fkithfol, that 
nothing can be added to it at a description , therefore I 
have effaced those notes which it had rendered superfloous. 
It must , however , be remembered by those who refer to 
Mr. Rnssel's work, that a revolution h«s taken place bj 
which the king, has been removed ftom the direet ad- 
ministration of the government , and a mach more popular 
and liberal tone prevails in the Estates : the two prindea, 
nephews of the king , whom Mr. Russel mentions as^ persona 
of whom scared jr anj body thinks of speaking at all,** have 
since made th^nuelves extremely conspicnous; — Prince Fre- 
deric has been declared regent, and is apparently mneh 
respected and beloved; and Prince John has distingoished 
binuelf as a speaker in the Assembly of t^e States, and 
takes the liberal side on most occasions. A spirit of ana*- 
lioration is at work in Dresden, as elsewhere, and the ton 
or twelve years which have elapsed since M. Rnssel's viait 
have not passed away mthout some salutary changes, wkila 
more are evidently at hand. 

Mr. Russel spedks of the secrecy with which the sittinga 
of the Chambers were then conducted: they are now pub- 
lic, and the debates are printed in the Gaselte at oonat- 
derable length. 
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adorned with what is most enchanting in art, 
she sits by the Elbe like a fair one in romance, 
wreathing her towery diadem— so often scathed 
by war— ^with the vine and the myrtle , and look- 
ing on her own beauty imaged in the river flood, 
which, after rolling an impetuous torrent through 
the mountain gorges, here seems to pause and 
spread itself into a lucid mirror to catch the re- 
flection of her airy magnificence* No doubt mise- 
ry and evil dwell in Dresden, as in all the 
congregated societies of men, but no where are 
they less obstrusive. The city has air the ad- 
vantages, and none of the disadvantages, of a 
capital ; the treasures of art accumulated here — 
the mild government, the delightful climate , the 
beauty of the environs, and the cheerfulness and 
simplicity of social intercourse , have rendered it 
a favourite residence for artists and literary cha- 
racters, and to foreigners one of the most capti- 
vating places in the world. How often have I 
stood in the open space in front of the gorgeous 
Italian church , or on the summit of the flight of 
steps leading to the public walk, gazing upon 
the noble bridge which bestrides the majestic 
Elbe, and connects the new and the old town; 
or, parsping with enchanted eye the winding 
course of the river to the foot of those undula- 
ting purple hills, covered with villas and vine- 
yards, till a feeling of quiet grateful enjoyment 
has stolen over me , like that which Wordsworth 
describes — 



Felt in tbe blood, and felt along the heart. 
And passing even into mj pnrer mind 
^ith tranquil , restoration. 
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But ft is not only the natural beaatiea of tkie 
acene which strike a stranger; the city itself 
has this peculiarity in common with Florence, 
to which it has been so often compared, that 
instead of being an accident in the landscape — a 
dim, smoky , carehaunted spot upon the all- lovely 
Uee of nature— a discord in the soothing harmony 
of that quiet enchanting scene which steals like 
music over the fancy; — it is rathei a charm the 
more ^ an ornament — a crowning spiendonr— a 
AlUilling and completing chord. Its unrivalieil 
elegance and neatness, a general ak of cheef- 
fulness combined with a certain dignity and traa- 
quiiiity, the purity and elasticity of the atmoa- 
phere , the brlUiant shops , the well-dressed wo- 
men, and the lively looks and good-humoured 
alertness of the people , who , like the Floren- 
tines are more remarkable for their personal at- 
tractions; — all these advantages render Dresden, 
thoQgh certainly one of the smallest , and by no 
means one of the richest capitals in Earope, ene 
of the most delightful residences on the continent 
I am struck, too, by the silver-toned voices of 
the women , and the courtesy and vivacity of the 
men; for in Bavaria the intonation is broad and 
harsh, and the people, though frank, and ho- 
nest , and good-natured , are rather slow , and 
nTot particularly polished In their demeanour. 

It is the general aspect of Dresden wliick 
charms us : it is not distinguished by any vast 
or striking architectural decorations, if we ex- 
cept the Italian church , which., with all its thou- 
sand faults of style , pleases from its beautiAil 
situation and its exceeding ridhness. This is the 
only Roman Catholic church in Dresden: for it 
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is cttrioos enougli, that while the national reli- 
gion , or if I may so use the word , the state 
religion, is Protestant — the court religion is Ca- 
tholic ; the royal family having been for several 
generations of 'that persuasion;*' but this has 
caused neither intolerance on the one hand , nor 
Jealousy on the other. The Saxons, the first 
who hailed and embraced the doctrines ofXuther, 
seem quite content to allow their anointed king 
to go to heaven his own way;. and though the 
priests who surround him are , of course , mind- 
ful to keep up their own influence , th^e is no 
spirit of proselytism ; and I believe the most per- 
fect equality with regard to' religious matters 
prevails here. The Catholic 'church is almost 
always half-full of Protestants , attracted by the 
ilelicious music, for all the corps d'opera sing in 
the choir. High mass begins about the time 
that the sermon is over in the other churches, 
and you see the Protestants hurrying from their 
own service , crowding in at the portals of the 
Catholic church , aud taking their places , the 
men on one side and the women on the other, 
with looks of infinite gravity and devotion: the 
king being always present , it would here be a 
breach of etiquette to behave as I have often 
seen the English behave' in the Catholic churches 
— -precisely as if in a theatre. But if the good 
monarch imagines that his heretic subjects are to be 
converted by Cesi's** divine voice, he is wonder- 
fully mistaken. 

The people of Dresden have always been dis- 

* Auguituf^ II* abjured the Proteatant religion in 1700 
IB order to obtain the ctotvu of Poland. 
•* The first tenor at Dres«len in 1833, 
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tinguisbed by their love of music; I was tbere- 
fore ratlier surprised to find here a little paltry 
theatre, ugly without, and mean within; a new 
edifice lias- been for some time in contemplation, 
therefore to decorate or repair the old one may 
seem superfluous. That it is not nearly large 
enough for the place is its worst fault. I have 
never been in it that it was not crowded to suf- 
focation. At this time Bellini's opera, CapuleUi, 
is the ri^e at Dresden, or rather Madame De- 
vricnt's impersonation of the Romeo , has com- 
pletely turned all heads and melted all hearts — 
that are fusible. Bellini is only one of the thour 
sand and one imitators of Rossini; and the Ca- 
puletti only the last of the thousand and one 
versions of Romeo anci Juliet; and Devri'ent is 
not generally heard to the greatest advantage in 
the modern Italian music ; but her conception of 
the part of Romeo is new and belongs to her- 
self ; like a woman of feeling and genius she has 
put her stamp upon* it : it is quite distinct from 
the same character as represented by Pasta and 
Malibran— character perhaps I should not say, 
for in the lyrical drama there is properly no 
room for any such gradual development of indi- 
vidual sentiments and motives; a powerful and 
graceful sketch, of which the outitne is filled up 
by music , is all that the artist is required to give ; 
and within this boundary a more beautifi4 deli- 
neation of youthful fervid passion I never beheld : 
irDevrient must yield to Pasta in grandeur, and 
to Malfbran in versatility of power and liquid 
flexibility of voice , she yields to neither in pathos, 
to neither in delicious modulation, to neither 
in passion, power, and originality, though in 
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ber , in a still greater degree , the talent; of 
the artist is modified by indiTidaal temperament. 
Like other, gifted WMuen, who are blessed or 
cursed with a most excitable nervous system^ 
Devrient is a good deal ander the inflaence of 
moods of feeling and temper, and in the per- 
formance of her favourite parts , (as this of Ro- 
meo, the Armida, £mmeline in the Schweiaer 
FamiiieO is subject to inequalities, which are 
not caprices, bat arise ^om an exuberance of 
80Ul< and power , and only render her performanee 
more hiteresting. Every night that I have seen 
her since my arrival here , even in parts which 
are unworthy of her , as in* the "Eagle's Nest,"* 
has increased my estimate of her talents; and 
last night when I saw her for the third time in 
the Romeo , she ceitainly surpassed herself. The 
duet with Juliet, C^adile. Schneider ,> at the 
end of the first act, threw the whole audi- 
ence into a tumult of admiration ; they invariably 
encore this touching and impassioned scene , which 
is really a positive cruelty , besides being a piece 
of stupidity; for though it may be as well sung 
the second time , it must suffer in effect from tlie 
repetition. The music , though very pretty , is in 
itself nothing, without the situation and senti- 
ment ; and after the senses and imagination have 
been wound up to the most thrilling excitement 
. by ienes of melting affection and despair, an4 

* An operft by Fr»» Glater of Berlin. The tabject^ 
wbkb i> lt< weU-known •tory of the mother who d«liTewr 
her infant when carried away by the «agle, o» raflher viU- 
tnre of the Alpi, might male a gtmd nelodrania, bnt i» 
not fit for m opera— and tfc« imtiic n trteinante and vtch 
notonoos. 

. 9- 
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Romeo and Jnliet hive been finally torn asander 
by a flinty^hearted stick of a father , with a black 
cloak and a bass voice — selon ies regies — it is 
ridiculous to see them come back from opposite 
sides of the stage , bow to the audience , and 
then , throwing themselves into each other's arms, 
ponr out the same passionate strains of love and 
sorrow. As to Devrient^s acting in the last scene 
I think even Pat^ita's Romeo would have seemed 
colourless beside hers; and this arises perhaps 
from the character of the music, from the very 
diflTerent style in which Zingarelli and Bellini 
have treated their last scene. The former has 
made Jlomeo tender and plaintive , and Pasta ac- 
cordingly subdued her conception to this tone; 
but Bellini has thrown into the same scene more 
animation , and more various effect.* Devrient, 
thns enabled to colotar more highly , has gone 
beyond the composer. There was a flush of poe- 
try and passion, a heart-breaking struggle of love 
and life against an overwhelming destiny, which 
thrilled. me. Never did I hear any one sing so 
completely from her own soul as this astonishing 
creature. In certain tones and passages her voice ' 
issued from the depths of her bosom as if steep- 
ed In tears: and her countenance, when she hears 

* Zingarelli composed \u§ Romeo e GiuJietta in ITST : 
Bellini produced the Capuletti at Venice in 1889, for o«r 
aiiTer>toiced Garadori and the eonlr'alto Giadita Grisi« siatcr 
of ifaat aeeomplished singer, Giolietta Grisi. Thirtj-fire 
yeara are an age in tbe biatory of mnsic. Of the two 
opera«, Bellini's is the most effeotire, from the number of 
the concerted pieces, without conlainiDg a single air wrhich 
can be placed in comparison with five or ' six in Zingarelli^ 
opera. 
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Jaliet sigh from the tomb , was mich a sadden 

and divine gleam of expression as I have never , 

seen on any face bat Fanny Kemble's. I was 

not sarprised to learn that Madame Devrient is 

generally ill after hst performance , and unable 

to sing in this part more than once or twice a 

week. 

« « * « 

Tieck is the literary Colossos of Dresden ; per- </ 
baps I shoald say^ of Germany. There are those 
who dispute his infallibility as a critic; there 
are those who will not walk npder the banners /. 
of his philosophy; bat since the death of Goethe, ^ 
I believe Lad wig Tieck holds andispated the first 
rank as on original poet, and powerful writer, 
and has succeded , by right divine , to the vacant 
throne of genius. His hoase in the Aitmarkt, 
Cthe tall red house at the south-east corner,) 
henceforth consecrated by that power which can 
'^haUow in the core of human' hearts even the 
rain of a wall ,"<> is the resort of all the enlighten- 
ed strangers who flock to Dresden: even those 
who know nothing of Tieck but his name, deem 
an introduction to him as indispensable as a vi- 
sit to the Madonna del Sisto. To the £ngiish, 
he is particularly interesting: his knowledge ofy 
our language and literature, and especially of 
our older writers, is profound. Endued with an 
imagination which luxuriates in the world of 
marvels, which ''dwells delightedly midst fays 
and talismans," and embraces in its range .of pow- 
er what is highest, deepest, most subtle, most 

Lord Bjrron. * 
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praetleal-^gifted with a ereative spirit, tor ever 
moTing and working witbin tbe Ultmitable qdI- 
verse of fancy , Tieck is yet one of the most 
poignant satirists and profound critics of tlie age. 
He has for the last twenty years devoted his 
time and talents, in conjunction with Schlegel, 
to the stady , translation , and illastration of 
Shakspeare. The combination of these two minds 
has done ^perhaps what no single mind could have 
effected in developing , elucidating , and clothing 
in a new language the creations of that mighty 
and inspired being. 

It is to be hoped that some translator will 
rise up among us to do justice in return to TieclL 
No one tells a fairy tale like him: the earnest 
simplicity of style and manner Is so exquisite 
that he 'always giveer the idea of one whose hair 
was on end at his own wonders , who wa^ en- 
tangled by the spell of his own encbantment& 
A few of these lighter productions C^^is Volks- 
mfthrchen, or popular Tales ,3 have been rende- 
red into our language ; but those of his works 
which have given him the highest estimation 
among his own countrymen still remain a sealed 
fountain to English readers.* 



• '*Tieclc,*» say« Carljrle , "i» a poet born as well as 
made. — He is no mere observist and compiler, renderiBg 
back to lis, with additions or sablraclions , the beauty which 
existing things have of themselTes presented to him ; but a 
true Maker, to whom the actual and exlemal is but the 
excitement for ideal creations, representing and ennobtisg 
its effects. His feeling or knowledge , his lore t>r scorn, 
>his gay humour or solemn earnestness; all the riches of 
his inward world are pervaded and mastered by the living 
energy of the soul which possesses them, and their finer 
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It was With some trepidation I found myself in 
tbe presence of this extraordinary man. Notwith- 
standingr his profound knowiedge of our language, 
he rarely speaks English , and , like AHieri , be 
will not speak French. I addressed him in En- 
glish , and he spoke to me in German. The con- 
versation in my first visit fell very naturally upon 
Shakspeare, for I had been looking over his ad- 
mirable new translation of Macbeth^ which he 
had just completed. Macbeth led as to the Eng- 
lish theatre and English acting -to Mrs. Siddons 
and the Kembles, and the actual character and 
state of our stage. 

While he spoke I could not help looking at his 
head, which is wonderfully fine; the noble breadth 
and amplitude of bis brow, and his quiet, but pe- . 
netrating eye , with an expression of latent hu- 
mour hovering round bis lips, formed altogether 
a striking physiognomy. The numerous prints 
and portraits of Tieck which are scattered over 
Germany are very defective as resemblances. 
They have a heavy look; they give the weight 
and power of his head , but nothing of the finesse 
which lurks in the lower part of his face. His 
manner is courteous , and his voice particularly 

eisence is wafted to iu in Lis poetrj, like Arabian odours 
on the wind. But -this maj be said 'of all true poets ; and 
each is distinguiihed from all, bj his indi^dual charact^ 
TUtics. Among Tieck's , one of the most remarkable 'is 
his combination of so manj giAs , in such fall and 8im|>le 
harmonj. flis ridicule does not obstruct his adoration; his 
gay southern fancj lives, in union with a northern heart} 
with the moods of a longing and impassioned spipt, he 
seems deeply conTersant ; and a still imaginaUon , in the 
highest sense of that word , reigns over all his poetic world " 
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sweel and winning. He is atpparentiy f«nil of 
the society of women; or tbe women are iTond 
of bis sonety, for in tbe evening bis room fs 
generally crowded witb fair worsbippers. Yd 
Tieck, liKe Goetbe, is accused of entertaining 
feme nnwortby sentiments with regard to tbe 
sex ; and is also t^aid , like Goetbe , not to bayc 
upbeld us in bis writings j as tbe true pbtloso- 
pber , to say notbing of tbe true poet , oagbt ^to 
bave done. It is a fact upon wbicb I sball^ take 
an opportunity of enlarging , tbat almost all the 
greatest men wbo bare lived in tbe world, wbe- 
tber poets , pbilosophers , artists , or statesmen, 
bave derived their mental and physical organi- 
zation f more from tbe mother's than the father's 
side ; and the same is true , unhappily , of those 
who have been in an extraordinary degree per- 
verted. And does not this lead us to some aw- 
ful considerations on the importance of tbe moral 
and physical well-being of women , and their 
present condition in society , as a branch of le- 
gislation and politics , which must ere long be 
modified ? liCt our lords and masters reflect , tbat 
if an extensive influence for good or for evil be 
not denied to us , an influence commencing not 
only witb , but before tbe birth of their children, 
' it is time that tbe manifold mischiefs and miseries 
lurking in tbe bosom of society , and of which 
woman is at once the wretched instrument and 
more wretched victim, be looked to. Sometimes 
I am induced to think that Tieck is misinterpreted 
or libelled by those wbo pretend to take the 
tone from bis writings and opinions : it is evi- 
dent tbat be delights in being surrounded by 
a urowd of admiring women , therefore be 
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in his heart honoar and reverence us as being 
morally e^oal with. man, — for who could suspect 
the great Tieck of that paltry coxcombry which 
can be gratified by the adalation of inferior beings? 

Tieck's extraordinary talent for reading aloud 
is much and deservedly celebrated: be gives 
dramatic readings two or three times a week 
wlien his health and his avocations, allow thii 
exertitm ; the company assemble at six ^ and it 
Is advisable to be punctual to the moment; soon 
afterwards tea is served: he begins to read at 
seven precisely , when ihe doors are closed against 
all intrusion whatever , and he reads through a 
whole play without pause , rest , omission , or 
interruption. Thus I heard him read Julius C«- 
sar and the Midsummer Night's Dream , (\n the 
German translation by himself and Schlegel ,3 and 
except Mrs. Siddons, I never heard any thing 
comparable as dramatic reading. His voice is 
rich , and capable of great variety of modulation. 
1 observed (bat the humorous and declamatory 
passages were rather better tban the pathetic 
and tender passages : he was quite at home among 
the elves and clowns in the Midsummer NigbtV 
Dream, of which he gave the fantastic and co- 
mic parts with indescribable* humour and effect > 
As to the translation, I could only judge of its 
marvellous fidelity, which enabled me to follow 
him , word for word , — but^he Germans themselves 
are equally enchanted by its vigour, and ele- 
gance, and i»oetical coulotiring. 
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The far-famed gallery of Dresden is , of course, 
the first and grand attraction to a stranger. 

The regulation of this gallery , and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining admission, struck me at first 
as rather inhospitable and ill-natured. In the 
summer months it is open to the public two 
days in the week; but during the winter months, 
from September to March, it is closed. In order 
to obtain admittance, during this recess, you 
must pay three dollars to one of the principal 
keepers on duty , and a gratuity to the porter, — 
in all about half-a-guinea. Having once paid 
this sum, you are free to enter whenever the 
gallery has been opened for another party. The 
ceremony is, to send the laqnais-de-place at 
nine in the morning to inquire whether the gal- 
lery will be open in the course of the day; if 
the answer be in the affirmative , it is advisable 
to make your appearance as early as possible, 
and I believe you may stay as long as you please ; 
Cat least I did;} nothing more is afterwards de- 
manded, though something may perhaps be ex- 
pected — if you are a very frequent visitor. All 
this is rather ungracious. It is true that the 
gallery is not a national, but a royal gallery, 
— that it was founded and enriched by princes 
for their private recreation; that Augustus IIL 
purchased the Modena gallery for his kingly 
pleasure; that from the original construction of 
the building it is impossible to heat it with stoves, 
M'ithout incurring some risk , and that to 
oblige the poor professors anfl attendants to lin- 
ger benumbed and shivering in the gallery from 
moniing to night is crdel. In fact , it M'ould be 
difficult to give an idea of the deadly cold which 
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pr« vails in the. inner g»Uery , vrhtte the beflns 
of Uie son scarcely ever, penetrate. And it may 
iiappen tbat only a cliance visitor or one or two 
strangers, may ask admittance in tbe ooiirse of 
tbe day. But poor as Saxony now is, — exMaus- 
ted , and maimed by saccesstve wars , and traift- 
pled by snccessive cdnqnerors, tbis glorious gal- 
lery y vihich Frederic spared , and Napoleon left 
inviolate , remains tM cl)i«>f attraction to straB" 
gers; and it may be donbted whetber tbere in 
good policy in making admittance to its treasures 
a matter of difficulty » vexation , and expense. 
Tbere would be little fear , if all strangers were 
as obstinate and entbusiasticlas myself ,*— for, to - 
confess tbe trutb , I know not what obstacle , or 
difficulty f or Ineonvenience , could bave kept me 
out ; if all legal avenues bad been bermetically 
sealed , I w^ould have prayed , bribed , persevered, 
till I bad attained my purpose, and after trar 
veiling three hundred miles to achieve an object, 
what are a few doUars? Bat still it is ungra* 
cioos , and methjnks , in this courteous and liberal 
capital these regulations ought to be reformed or 
modified. 

On entering tbe gallery for the first time, I 
walked straight forward , without pausing, oi 
turning to the right or the left, into the Rafl'a- 
elle-room, and looked round for the Madonna 
del Sisto ,~^literally with a kind of misgiving. 
Familiar as tbe form might be to tbe eye and 
the fancy , from numerous copies and prints , stiU 
the unknoiwn orginal held a sanctuary in my 
imaguiation, like the mystic Isis behind her 
veil: a^d it seemed that whajtever I beheld of 
lovely , or perfect, or aool^speaklng in art, had 
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an unreve^led rival in my imagination : some- 
thing was beyond — there was a criterion of poosi- 
ble excellence as yet only conjectured — for I had 
not seen the Madonna del Sisto. Now , when 
I was aboQt to lift my eyes to it , I lltterally 
hesitated — I drew a long sigh y as if resigning 

myself to dissappointment , and looked Yes ! 

there she was indeed ! that divinest image tbat 
ever shapej) itself in palpable hues and forms to 
the living eye ! What a revelation of ineflkble 
grace , and parity y and truth , and goodness! 
There is no use attempting to say any' thing 
about it; too much has already been said and 
written ~ and what are words? After gassing on 
it again and again/ day after day, I feel tbiu 
to attempt to describe the impression is like meft- 
suring the infinite , and sounding the unfathoma- 
ble. When I looked up at it to day it gave me 
the idea , or rather the feeling , of a vision des- 
cending and floating down upon me. The head' 
of the virgin is quite superhuman : to say that It 
is beautiful, gives no idea of it. Some of Cor- 
reggio's and Guido's virgin^ — the virgin of Mo- 
rillo at the Leucbtenberg palace— have more beaa- 
ty, in the common meaning of the word; hot 
every other female face , however lovely , howe- 
ver majestic, would, I am convinced, appear 
either trite or exaggerated, if brought into Im- 
mediate comparison with this divine countenance. 
There is such a blessed calm in every feature! 
and the eyes , beaming with a kind of internal 
light, look straight out of the picture— not at 
yon or me -not at any thing belonging to this 
world,— but through and through the universe. 
The unearthly Child is a sublime vision of power 
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and grandeur, and aeems not so mnoh sapporCed 
ais enthroned in her arms , and what litter throne 
for the Divinity than a woman's hosem full of 
innocence and love? The expression in the face 
of St. Barbara , who looks down , has been diffje- 
rently interpreted: to me she seems to be giving 
a last loolK at the earth, above which the group 
is raised as on a hovering cloud. St. Sixtns is 
evidently pleading in all the combined fervoiir of 
£aith f hope , and charity , for the congregation^ 
of sinners, who are supposed to be lueeling be- 
fore the picture — th{it is, for us — to whom he 
points. Finally , the cherubs below , with their 
upward look of rapture and wonder , ^blending 
the most childish innocence with a sublime inspi- 
ration , complete the harmonious whole , uniting 
heaven with earth. 

While I stood in contemplation of this all-per- 
fect work, I felt the impression of its loveliness 
in my deepest heart, not only without the pow- 
er, but without the thought or wish to give it 
voice or words , tin some lines of Shelley's — lines 
which were not, but, methlnks, ought to have 
been, inspired by the Madonna— came, uncalled, 
floating through my memory — 



Seraph of Heaven! too gentle to be Iiuman, 
Veiling beneath that radiant form of woman 
All that is insupportable in thee. 
Of light, and love, and immortality! 
Sweet Benedietion in the eternal coarse ! 
Veil'd Glorj of this lampless universe! 
Thou Harmon J of Nature's art! 
I measure 
The world of fancies , seeking one like thee , 
And 6nd«-*alas! mine own infirmity!* 
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ai ttei 
1 tfAe. U was BMIlea-, tke 
mm , mC A»r»JMfaM»— tat tfee hmK mfile irfcalT, 
erftie, miqaaham, m eamamj, Bitf«cr, I da 
ketiere, has rcai rrcrr task ttal ever was wri(- 
tern ; kasws ereir thi^s ^^^ c^ci' was kasww ; 
JHMi is aetaaiatetf with ercry te^y, wta is oay 
*iMlr, is the fssr vurtera sf the wsrM. He is 
mat tlie aathar mi asy lan^e vork » tat Us wii- 
tisgs , in*, a TariHj mt font , sa art , aadeat aad 
Bisdeni^ — SB Uteratve, so Uk daasies, sa Ike 
stage, are knswa sTer all Gensaar; sb^ >■ ^v 
best days few bave exercised so wide aa inisc** 
ce sTcr sfiaioo and Utcratore. It is taid^ that 
la feis latter years Ills criticim lias beea too Ta- 
goe , bis praise too iadiscrimisate , to be trusted ; 
tat I know not wby this sbosld excite indigsa- 
tisa, Iboogli it vay produce -mi^trast; is Botti- 
ger's coDfonaatioa, benevolence most always bave 
been premineat, and in tbe decline of bis life — 
for be is now seveoty-eigbt, tbis natural eour* 
tesy combining with a good deal of vanity and 
imagination , woold necessarily produce tbe result 
ot extreme mildness, — a disposition to see, or 
try to see, all en beioi. Tbe liappier for btm, 
and the pleasanter for ethers. We were standing 
together in tbe room with the Madonna, tat I 
did not allude to it , nor attempt ti> express by 
a word .the impression it had made on me ; but 
he seemed to understand my silence; he after- 
wards told me tliat it is ascertained that Raffaelle 
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enployed oiily three Montlis in executing this pic- 
ture: it was thrown apon his canvas in a glow 
of inspiration, and is painted very lightly and 
thinly. When Paimeroli, the Italian restorer, 
was brought here at an expense of more than 
three thousand ducats , he ventured to clean and 
retouch the background and accessories , bat 
dared not touch the figures of the Virgin and the 
Child, which retain their sombre tint. This has 
perhaps destroyed the harmony of the general 
effect, but if the man mistrusted himself he was 
right : in such a case , however , he had better 
have let the background alone. In taking down 
the picture for the purpose of cleaning , ■ it was 
discovered that a part of the original canvas^ 
about a quarter of a yard , was turned back In 
order to make it fit the frame. Every one must 
have observed, that in Mtilier's engraving, and 
all the known copies of this Madonna , the head 
is too near the top of the .picture, so as to mar 
the Just proportion. This is now amended : tho 
veil, or curtain, which appears to have been 
just drawn aside to disclose the celestial vision, 
does not now reach the boundary of the picture, 
as here^tofore; the original effect is restored, and 
it is infinitely better. 

As if to produce a surfeit of excellence, the 
five Correggios hang together in the same room 
with the Raffaelle.'*' They are the Madonna di 

* Mr Russel ii quiu right in hu observation that the 
Correggios are hang too near together; the fact ii , that 
in the Dresden gallerj, thd pictures are not tvelt hong, 
nor well arranged; there is too little light in the inner gal- 
lery and too much in the outer gaUerj* Lastlj< the nuoi^ 
bare are so confiu«d that I fennd tha eatalognc af Ktlla 

10 
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San Gior^^io; the Madonna di 8an Trancesco; 
the Madonna di Santo Sebastiano; the famoua 
Nativity, called La Notte; and the small Magda- 
lene reading , of which there exist an incalcalable 
number of copies and prints. I knew not that 
any thing can be added to what has been said 
a hundred times over of these wondrous pieces 
of poetry. Their excellence and value , as nne- 
liQ'alled productions of art , may not perhaps 
be understood by all , — the poetical charm , the 
something more than meets the e>'e, is not per- 
haps equally felt by all , — but the sentiment Is 
intelligible to every mind , and goes at once to 
every heart ; the most uneducated eye , the 
merest tyro in art, gazes with delight on the Notte; 
and the Magdalene reading has given perhaps 
more pleasure than any known picture , — it Is 
80 quiet, so simple, so touching , in its heavenly 
beauty I Those who may not peifectly under- 
stand what artists mean when they dwell with 
rapture on Correggio's wonderful chlaro-scuro, 
should look close into this little picture, which 
hangs at a convenient height: they will perceive 
that they can look through the shadows into the 
substance ,^ as it might be, into the flesh and 
blood ; — the shadows seem accidental — as if be- 
tween the eye and the colours , and not incorpo- 
rated with them ; in this lies the inimitable ex- 
cellence of this masier. 

The Magdalene was once surrounded by a rich 
frame of silver gilt, chased, and adorned with 
gems, turquoises, and pearls: but some years 

«••. A acw •rrangement and a oevr uatalogu, by ProfeMor 
Matthai', are ia •oiit«aiplaUo&. 
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ago a tbief found means to enter at the window, 
and carried off tbe picture for the sake of the 
frame. A reward of two hundred ducats and a 
pardon were offered for the picture only, and in 
a fortnight afterwards it was happily restored to 
the gallery uninjured ; but I did not hear that 
the frame and jewels were ever recovered. 

Of Correggio's larger pictures, I think the Ma- 
donna di San Giorgio pleased me most. The 
Virgin is seated on a throne , holding the sacred 
Infant, who extends his arms and smiles out 
upon the world he has come to save. On the 
right stands St. George, his foot on th\e dragon's 
head ; behind him St. Peter Martyr ; on the left, 
St. Geminiano and St. John the Baptist. In the 
front of the picture two heavenly boys are play-' 
ing with the sword and helmet of St. George, 
which he has apparently cast down at the foot 
of the throne. All in this picture is grand and 
sublime^ in the feeling, the forms, fhe colouring, 
the expression. But what, says a wiseacre of 
a critic , rubbing up his school chronology , what 
have St. Francis, and St. George, and St. John 
the Baptist, to do in the same picture with the 
Virgin Mar^? Did not St. George live nine hun- 
dred years after St. John? and St. Francis five 
hundred > ears after St. George ? and so on. Yet 
this is properly no anachronism — no violation of 
the proprieties of action , place , or time. These 
and similar pictures , as the St. Jerome at Parma, 
and Raffaelle's Madonna, are not to be conside- 
red as historical paintings, but as grand pieces 
of lyrical and sa cred poetrj-. In tbia particular 
picture, which was an altarpiece in the church 
of Oar Lady at Parma, we have in St. George 
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the representation of religioas magnanimity; in 
St Jolin , religious enthasiasm ; in St. Geminiani, 
religious fortitude ; and tliese are grouped round 
tlie most lovely impersonation of innocence , ctias- 
tity f and neavenly love. Such , as it appears 
to me , is the true intention and significatiun of 
this and similar pictures. 

But in the "Notte*' Qthe Nativity ,3 the case 
is different. It is properly an historical picture; 
and if Correggio had placed St. George , or St 
Francis , or the Magdalene as spectators , we 
might then exclaim at the absurdity of the ana- 
clironism ; but here Correggio has convertec^ the 
literal representation of a circumstance in sacred 
history into a divlne^piece ofjJQetry, when he 
gave us that 'emanation of supernatural light, 
streaming from the form ot the celestial Child, 
and illuminating the extatic face of tlie virgin 
mother, who bends over lier infant undazzled; 
while another female draws back, veiling her 
eyes with her hand , as if unable to endure the 
radiance. Far off, through the gloom of night, 
we see the morning Just breaking along the 
^'day-spring from on high.'' 

This is precisely one of those pictures of whicii 
no copy or engraving could convey any adeqoate 
idea; the sentiment of maternity Qm which Cor- 
reggio excelled^ is so exquisitely tender , and the 
colouring so inconceivably transparent aud de- 
licate. 

I suppose it is a> sort of treason to say that 
in the Madonna di San Francesco , the face of the 
virgin is tinctured with affectation; hot such was 
and is my impression. 

If I were to plan a new Dresden gallery , the 
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Madonna" del Sisto and the ^'Notte'' sboald each 
bave a sanctuary', apart, and be lighted ftom 
abov ; at {present they are ill-placed for effect. 

When I could move from the Rafaelle room, 
I took advantage of the presence and attendance 
of Professor Matthai , (who is himself a painter 
of eminence here,} and went tlirough a regular 
course of the Italian schools of painting, begin- 
ning with Giotto. The collection is extremely 
rich In the early Ferarese and Venetian painters, ^ 
and it was most interesting thus to trace the 
gradual improvement and development of the 
school of colourists through Squarcione, Mantegna, ^ 
the Bellini; Giorgione, Paris Bordone, Palma, 
and Titian ; until richness became exuberance, 
and power verged upon excess in Paul Veronese 
and Tintoretto. 

Certainly, I feel no inclination to turn my 
notebook into a catalogue; but 1 must mt*ntion 
Titian's Christo delta Moneta : — such a head ! — so 
pure from any trace of passion I— so refined , so 
intellectual, so benevolent! The only head of 
Christ I ever entirely approved. 

Here they have Giorgione's master-piece^ the , 
meeting of Rachel and Jacob; and the three 
daughters of Palma, half-lengths, in the same 
picture. The centre one, Violante, is a most 
lovely head. 

There is here an extraordinary picture by Ti- 
tian , representing Lucrezia Borgia , presented by ' 
her husband to the Madonna. The portraits are 
the size of life, half-lengths. I looked in vain 
in the countenance of Lucrezia for some trace, 
' some testimony of the crimes imputed to her ; 
l^ut 8h9 is a fair, golden-haired , gentle-looking 
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creature, wUb a feeble and vapid expressioa. 
Tlie head of ber husband, Alfonso, is fine 
and full of power. There are, I suppose, not 
less than fourteen or fifteen pictures by Titian. 

The Coiicina family, by Paul Veronese , esteem- 
ed his finest production, is in the Dresden gal- 
lery, with ten others of the same master. Of 
Guide, there are ten pictures, particularly that 
extraordinary one , called Mnus and Semiramis, 
/ life size. Of the Carracci , at lea.st eight or nine, 
particularly the genius of Fame, which should be 
CQjuiitared with that of Guido. There are nume- 
rous pictures of Albano and Ribera ; but very few 
specimens of Salvator Rosa and pomenichino. 
^ On the whole , I suppose that no gallery , ex- 
V / cept that of Florence , can compete with the 
Dresden gallery in the treasures of Italian art. 
In all, there are five hundred and thirty-four 
Italian pictures. 

I pass over the Flemish , Dutch , and French 
pictures, which fill the outer gallery: thexe ex- 
ceed the Italian school in number , and many of 
them are of surpassing merit and value , but, 
having just come from Munich, where the eye 
and fancy are both satiated with this,t:las8 of 
pictures, I gave my attention principally to the 
Italian masters. 

There Is one room here entirely filled witU ^ 
the crayon paintings of Rosalba , including a few 
by Liotard. Among them is a very interesting 
head of Aleta^tasio , painted when he was yoang. 
He has fair hair and blue eyes, with small 
features, and an expression of mingled sensibility 
and acuteness: no power. 

Rosalba Carriera , perhaps the finest crayon 
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painter wbo ever existed , was a Venetian', bom 
at Ghiosza in 1675. Sbe was an admirable 
creature in every respect, possessing -many ac~ 
complisbinents , besides tbe beautiful art Iq wbicb 
sbe . excelled. Several anecdotes are preserved 
wbicb prove tbe sweetness of ber disposition, 
and tbe clear simplicity of ber mind. Spence, 
wbo Knew ber personally, calls ber „tbe most 
modest of painters ;*' yet sbe osed to say play- 
fully, "I am charmed witb every tbing I do, 
for eigbt bours after it is done !'* This was na« 
tural while tbe excitement of conception was 
fresh upon the mind. No one, however, could 
be more fastidious and difficult - about their own 
works than Rosaiba. Sbe was not only an ob- 
server of countenance by pi'ofession , but a most 
acute observer of character, as revealed in all 
its external indications. She said of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller , after he bad paid her a visit, „I con- 
cluded he could not be religious, for he has no 
modesty.*' The general philosophical truth com- 
prised in these few words is not les«i admirable 
tban the acuteness of the remark, as applied to 
Kneller — a professed sceptic , and the most self- 
sufficient coxcomb of bis time. 

Rosaiba was invited at different times to al- 
most all the courts of Europe, and painted most 
of the disdnguished persons of ber time at Vienna, 
Dresden , Berlin , and Paris ; (he lady-like refine- 
ments of ber mind and manners, which also 
marked her style of painting, recommended her 
not less tban ber talents. Sbe used , after her 
retom to Italy , to say ber prayers in German, 
''because the language was so expressive."^^ 

* Sp«acc. 
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RosiUI^ became blind before her death , wbieh 
oecared in 1757. Her works in the Dresden 
gallery amount to at least one hundred and ilft>' — 
principally portraits— but there are also some ex- 
Quisite fancy beads. 

Thinking of Rosalba , reminds me that there 
are some pretty stories told of women , -who 
have excelled as professed artists. In general 
the conscious power of maintaining themselves, 
habits of attention and manual industry , the ap- 
plication of our feminine superfluity of sensibility 
and imagination to a tangible result — ^bave pro- 
duced fine characters. The daughter of Tintoretto 
when invited to the courts of Maximilian and 
Philip II. refused to leave her father. Violante 
Siries of Florence gave a similar proof of filial 
affection ; and when the grand duke commanded 
her to paint her own portrait for the Florentine 
gallery , where It now hangs , she introduced the 
portrait of her father, because he had been her 
first instructor in art. When Henrietta Walters, 
the famous Dutch miniature painter ,' was invited 
by Peter the Great and Frederic , to their res- 
pective courts , with magnificent promises of fa- 
vour and patronage , she steadily refused ; and 
when Peter, who had no idea of giving way to 
obstacles , particularly in the female form , pres- 
sed upon her in person the most splendid offers, 
and demanded (he reason of her refusal, she re- 
plied, that she was contented with her lot, and 
could not bear the idea of living out of a free 
eonntry. 

Maria von Osterwyck , one of the most admi- 
rable flower painters , had a lover , to whom she 
was a little partial , but his idleness and dissipa- 
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tion distressed tier. At length she promised to 
give him her band on condition that during one 
year he woald work regularly ten hours a day, 
observing that it vras only what she had done 
herself from a very early age. He agreed; and 
toolc a house opposite to her that she might wit- 
ness his industry ; but habit was too strong , his 
love or his resolution failed , and he broke the 
compact. She refused to be his wife; and no 
entreaties could afterwards alter her determina- 
tion never to accept the man who had shown 
so little strength of character , and so little real 
love. She was a wise woman y and as the event 
showed , not a heartless one. ^ She died unmar- 
ried, though surrounded by suitors. 

It was the fate of Elizabeth Sirani, one of 
the most beautiful women , as well as one of 
the most exquisite painters of her time, to live 
in the midst of those deadly feuds between the 
pupils of Guide and those of Domenichino , and 
she was poisoned at the age of tM*enty-six. She, 
left behind her ' one hundred and fifty pictures, 
an astonishing number if we consider the age at 
which the world was deprived of this wonderful 
creature, for they are finished with the ntmost 
care in every part. Madonnas aud Magdalenes 
were her favourite subjects. She died in 1596. 
Her best pictures are at Florence. 

Sofonisba Angusciola had two sisters, Lucia 
and Europa , almost as gifted , though not quite 
so celebrated^ as herself: these three ^'virtuous 
gentlewomen ,*''< as Vasari calls them, lived to- 
gether in the most delightful sisterly union. One 
of Sofonisba's most beaatifni pictures represents 
her two sisters playfaig at phess , attended by the 
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old dueuna , who accompanied ttiem every where. 
Wbeu Sofonisba was invited to the court of 
Spain, in 1560, she took her sisters with her — 
in short, they were inseparable. They were all 
accomplished women. '* We hear , ^^ said the 
pope, in a complimentary letter to Sofonisba, on 
one of her pictures , " that this your great talent 
is among the least you possess;" which letter is 
said by Vasarl to be a sufficient proof of the 
genius of Sofonisba — as if the holy Father's in> 
fallibility extended to painting I Luckily we have 
proofs more undeniable in her own most lovely 
works — glowing with life like those of Titian ; 
and in the testimony of Vandyke, who said of 
her in her later years , that '^he had learned 
more from one old blind woman in Italy than 
from all the masters of his art." 

It is worth remarking, that almost all (he 
women who have attained ceiebrity in painting, 
have excelled in portraiture. The characteristic 
of Rosalba is an exceeding elegance , of Angelica 
Kauffinan exceeding grace ; but she wants nerve. 
Lavinia Fontana threw a look of sensibility into 
her most masculine heads — she died broken-heart- 
ed for the loss of an only son , M'hose portrait 
is her masterpiece.^ The Sofonisba had most 
dignity, and in her own portrait"^"^ a certain 
dignified simplicity in the air and attitude strikes 
us immediately. GentUeschi has most power: 
she was a gifted , but a profligate M'oman. All 
those whom I have mentioned were women of 

Lanzi cajs , tliat manj of tlie works of La?inia FoBtam 
inigbt oattlj pan for tliose of Gaido; — ber best worlu are 
at Bologna. She died in lil4. 
** At Althorpc. 
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uiH|oubted genius; for they have each a style 
apart f peculiar, and tinted by their individaal 
character : but all , except Gentilesrhi , were. 
feminine painters. They succeeded best in femi- 
nine portraits, and when they painted history 
they were only admirable in that class of sobjects 
which came within the province of their sex\ 
beyond that boundary they hev^Sime fade , insipied, 
or exaggerated : thus Klizabeth Sirani's Annui)i:ia- 
tion is exquisite^ and her Crucifixion feeble; An- 
gelica Kaufman's Nymphs and Madonnas are 
lovely; but her picture of the warrior Herman, 
returning home after the defeat of the Roman 
legions, is bold and ineffective. The result of 
these reflections is , that there is a walk of art 
in which woman may attain perfection , and 
excel the other sex ; as there is another depart- 
ment from which they are excluded. Yon must 
change the pli>sical organization of the rare 
of women before we produce a Rubens or a ' 
Michael Angelo. Then , on the other hand / I 
fancy , no man could paint like liouisa Sharpe, 
any more than write like Mrs. Hemans. Louisa 
Sharpe , and her sister , are , in painting , just 
what Mrs. Hemans is in poetry; we see in their 
works the same characteristics — no feebleness, no 
littleness of design or manner , nothing vapid, 
trivial o|^ aflected , — and nothing masculine ; all 
is supereminently , essentially feminine , in sub- 
ject , style , and sentiment. I wish to combat in 
every way that oft-repeated , but most false com- 
pliment unthinkingly paid to women , that genius 
is of no sex; there may be equality of power, 
~bat io its quality and application there will and 
must be difference and distinction. If men wonld 
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but remember thte tmtb , tbey would ceas« 
to treat with ridicule and jealousy the attain- \ 
ments and aspirations of women , knowing 
tbat there never cunld be real competition or 
rivalry. If women would not presume out of 
their sphere: — but then we come to the neces- 
sity for some key to the knowledge of ourselves 
and others — some scale for the just estimation 
of our oM'n qualities and powers , compared 
with th<ise ol others — the great secret of self- 
regulation and happiness — the beginning, middle, 
and end of all education. 

But to return from this tirade. I wish my va- 
grant pen were less discursive. 

In the works of art , the presence of a power, 
felt rather than perceived , and kept subordinate 
to the sentiment of grace , should mark the fe- 
male mind and hand. This is what 1 love in 
Rosalba , in our own Mrs. Carpenter , in Madame 
de Freyberg , and in £Uza and Louisa Sbarpe: 
in the latter there is a high tone of moral »8 
well as poetical feeling. Thus her picture of the 
young girl coming out of church after disturbing 
the equanimity of a whole congregation by her 
iine lady airs and her silk attire , is a charming 
and most graceful satire on the foibles of her 
sex. The idea , however , is taken from the 
Spectator. But Louisa Sharpe can alfo create. 
Of another lovely picture, — that of the young, 
forsaken , disconsolate , repentant mother , who 
sits drooping over her child , "with looks bowed 
down in penetrative shame ,*' while one or two 
of the rigidly-righteous of her own sex turn from 
her with a scornful and upbraiding air — I believo 
the Niibjeot is original; but it is obviously ono 
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wbioh never could have oeourred, except to tiM 
mpst conseioiisly pure as well as (he genUest 
and kindest heart in the world. Never was a 
more beautiful and Christian lesson conveyed by 
woman to woman; at once a warning to our 
weakness, and a rebuke to our prlde.^ 

Apropos of female . artists : I met here with a 
lady of noble birrh and high rank , the Countess 
Julie von Egloffstein ,^^ who in spite of the pre- 
judices still prevailing in Germany , has devoted 
herself to painting as a profession. Her vocation 
for the art was early displayed ; but combated 
and discouraged as derogatory to her rank and 
station : she was for many years demoiselle d'hon- 
neur to the grand Duchess I.uisa of Weimar. 
Under all these circumstaaces , it required real 
strength of mind to take the step she has taken; 
but a less decided course could not M'ell have 
emancipated her from trammels, the force of 
which can hardly be estimated out of Gennanj'. 
A recent journey to Italy , undertaken on ac- 
count of her health , fixed her determination , 
and her destiny for life. 

In looking over her drawings and pictures, I 
.was particularly struck by one singularity , which 
yet, on reflection , appears perfectly compreheiv- 

The Miss Sbarpes were at Dresden while I was there, 
and their names and some of their works were fresh in mj 
mind and e^e when I wrote the above j but I think it 
fair to add, that I had not the opportunitj I conld 
have wished of cullivating their acquaintance. These three 
sisters , all so talented , and so inseparable,— >all artists , and 
bound together in affectiunate eommnnion of hearts and in- 
terest, reminded me of the Sofonisba and her sistera. 
** She is the "Julie** celebrated in some of Goethe's minor 
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stble. This high-born and court-bred woman 
shows a decided predilection for the pictaresque 
in hamble life / and seems to have turned to 
simple nature in perfect simplicity of heart. Being 
self-taught and self-formed , there is nothing 
mannered or conventional in her st>)ie ; and I do 
hope she will assert the privilege of genius , and, 
looking only into nature out of her own heart 
and soul , form and keep a style to herself. I 
remember one little picture, painted either for 
the queen of England or the queen of Bavaria, 
representing a young Neapolitan peasant , seated 
at her cottage door , contemplating her child, 
cradled at her feet, uhile the Ushing bark of 
her husband is sailing away in the distance. In 
this iittJe bit of natural poetry there was no 
seeking after effect, no prettiness, no pretension; 
but a quiet genuine simplicity of feeling , which 
surprised while it pleased me. When I have 
looked at the Countess Julie in her painting 
-room , surrounded by her drawings , models, 
casts — all the powers of her exuberant enthusias- 
tic mlnd^ flowing free In their natural direction, 
I have felt at once pleasure , and admiration, 
and respect. It should seem that the energy of 
spirit and real magnanimity of mind which could 
trample over social prejudices , not the less strong 
because manifestly absurd, united to genius and per- 
severance , may , if life be granted , safely draw 
upon futurity both for success and for fame. 
* o « 

I consider my introduction to Moritz Retzscli 
as one of the most memorable and agreeable inci- 
dents of my short sojourn at Dresden. 
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This extraordinary gi^uius, who is almost as 
popular and interesting in England as in his 
own country , seems to have received from Na- 
ture a double portion of the inventive faculty — 
that rarest of all her good gifts, even to those who 
are her especial favourites. As his published works, 
by which he is principally known in England Ohe 
Outlines to the Faust ^ to Shakspeare , to Schiller's 
«. Song of the BeU , d:c.') are illustrations of the 
ideas of others, few but those who may possess 
some of his original drawings are aware, that 
Retzsch is himself a poet of the first order , using 
liis glorious power of graphic delineation to throw 
into form the conceptions , thoughts , aspirations, 
of his own glowing imagination and fertile fancy. 
Retzsch was born at Dresden in 1779, and has 
never , I believe , been far from his native place. 
From childhood he was a singular being , giving 
early indications of his imitative power by draw- 
ing or carving in wood , resemblances of the ob< 
jects which struck his attention , ^without the 
slightest idea in himself or others ,of becoming 
eventually an artist ; and I have even heard 
that , when he was quite a youth , his enthusias- 
tic m>.nd, labouring with a power which he felt 
rather than knew , his love of the wilder aspects 
of nature , and impatiende of the restraints of 
artificial life , had nearly induced him to become 
a huntsman or forester QJsiger^ in the royal ser- 
vice. However , at the age of twenty , his love 
of art became a decided vocation. The little 
property he had inherited or accumulated was 
dissipated during that war, which swept like 
a whirlwind over all Germany, overwhelming 
prince and peasant, artist, mechanic; in one 
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Wide-spreading desoUtion. Since tbat time Retzscb 
has depended on bis talents alone — content to 
live poor in a poor country. He bas, by tbe 
exertion of his talents, achieved for tafmself a 
small independence , and contribated to the 
sapport of a large family of relations , also rain- 
ed by the casnaities of war. His asual residence 
is at bis om^ pretty little^ farm or vineyard a 
few miles from Dresden. When in the* town, 
where his duties as professor of tbe Academy 
frequently call him , he lodges in a small bouse 
in tbe Neustadt , close upon the banks of the 
Elbe , in a retired and beautiful situation. Thith- 
er I was conducted by our mutual friend , N , 

whose appreciation of Retzseb's talents^ and 
knowledge of his peculiarities, rendered him the 
best possible intermediator on this occasion. 

Tbe professor received us in a room which ap- 
peared to answer many purposes, being obvious- 
ly a sleeping as well as a sitting-room , but per- 
fectly neat. I saw at once tbat there was every 
where a woman's superintending eye and thought- 
ful care; but did not know at the moment that 
he was married. He received us with open-heart- 
ed frankness, at the same time throwing on 
the stranger one of those quick glances which 
seemed to look through me : In return , I contem- 
plated him with inexpressible interest. His figure 
is rather larger, and more portly than I bad ex- 
pected; but I admired his fine Titanic bead, ao 
large , and so sublime In its expression ; bis light 
blue eye , wild and w^ide , which seemed to drink 
in meaning and flash ont light;' his hair proAue, 
grizzled, and flowing in masses round his head: 
and bis expanded brow full of poetry and power. 
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lu his deportment he i& a <mere child of sAture, 
simple , careless , saying Jast what he feels and 
thanks at the moment, witboot regard to forms; 
yet pleasing from the benevolent earnestness of 
his manner , and intuitively polite without being 
polished. 

After some conversation, he took us into his 
painting room. As a colonrist, I believe his 
style is criticised, and open to criticism; it is at 
least singular; but I must confess that while I 
was looking over his thingn , I was engrossed 
by the one conviction ; — that while hfs peculiar 
merits , and (be preference of one manner to 
another may be a matter of argument or taste, 
it is certain , and indisputable , that no one paints 
Wie Retiisch, and that, in the original power 
and fertility of conception , in the quantity of 
mind which he brings to bear upon his subject, 
he is in his own style unequalled and inimitable. 
I was rather surprised to see in some of his 
designs and pencil drawings, the most elaborate 
delicacy of touch , and most Inished execution 
of parts , combined with a fancy whirh seems to 
run wild over his paper or his canvas; bat only 
seemg — for it must be remarked, that with all 
this luxuriance of imagination , there is no exag- 
geration , either of form or feeling ; he is pecu- 
liar, fantastic, even extravagant — but never 
false in sentiment or expression. The reason is, 
that in Retzsch's character the moral sentiments 
are strongly developed; where they are deficient, 
let the artist who aims at the highest poetical 
department of excellence , despair ; for no posses- 
sion of creative talent , nor professional skill , nor 
conventional taste, will supply that main deficiency. 
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I saw in Retzscli's atelier many things novel, 
beautiful , and interesting ; but will note only a 
few , which have dwelt upon my memory , as being 
characteristic of the man as weil as the artist. 

There was , on a small pannel , the bead of 
an anjs:el smiting. He said he was often pursaed 
by dark fanci<>s , haunted by melancholy forebo- 
dings , desponding over himself and his art , " and 
he resolved to create an angel for himself , which 
should smile upon him out of heaven/' So he 
painted tliis most lovety head , in which the ra- 
diant spirit of Joy seems to beam from every 
feature at once ; and I thought while I looked 
upon it , that it were enough to exorcise a whole 
legion of bine devils. It is rarely that we can 
assoriate the mirthful with the beautiful and the 
sublime — even I could have deemed it next to 
impossible ; but the effulgent cheerfulness of this 
divine face corrected that idea, which, after all, 
is not in bright lovely Nature , but in the shadow 
which the mighty spirit of Humanity casts from 
his wings, as he hangs brooding over her be- 
tween heaven and earth. 

Afterwards he placed upon his easel a won> 
drous face, which made me shrink back — not 
with terror, for it was perfectly beautiful — but 
with awe, for it was unspeakably fearful: the 
hair streamed back from the pale brow — the orbs 
of sight appeared at first two dark, hollow, un- 
fathomable spaces , like those in a skull ; hot 
when I drew nearer, and looked attentively, 
two lovely living eyes looked at me again oat 
of the depth of shadow , as if from the bottom 
of an abyss. The mouth was divinely sweet, 
but sad, and the softest repose rested on ^very 
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featore. Thia, be told me, was the Anobl of 
Dkatii: it was the original conception of a bead 
for tbe large picture now at Vienna, represen- 
ting tbe Angel of Death bearing aloft two chil- 
dren into the regions of tbe blessed: the heavens 
opening above, and the earth and stars sinking 
beneath his feet. 

The next thing which struck me was a small 
picture — two satyrs butting at each other, while 
a shepherd carries off the n>mph for whom they 
are contending. This was most admirable for 
its grotesque power and spirit, and, moreover, 
extremely well coloured. Another in the same 
style represented a satyr sitting on a wine-skin, 
out of which he drinks ; two arch-looking nymphs 
are stealing on him from behind , and one of them 
pierces the wine-sl(in with her hunting -spear. 

There was a portrait of himself, but I would 
not laud it— in fact , he has not done himself 
justice. Only a colossal bust , in the same style, 
and wrought with the same feeling as Danne- 
cker's bust of Schiller , could convey to posterity 
an adequate idea of the head and countenance 
of Retzsch. I complimented him on the effect 
M^hlch his Hamlet had produced in England; he 
told me , that it had been his wish to iUustrate 
the Alldsuramer Night's Dream , or the Tempest, 
rather than Macbeth: the former he will still 
undertake, and, in truth, if any one succeeds 
in embodying a just idea of a Miranda , a Call- 
ban , a Titanta , and the poetical burlesque of 
the Athenian clowns, It will be Retzsch , whose 
genius embraces at once the grotesque , the comic, 
the wild, the wonderful , the fanciful , the elegant I 

A few days afterwards we accepted Retzsch's 
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invitation to visit bim at liis campagna — for wIm- 
ther it were farm-liouse , villa, or vineyard, or 
all together, I could not well decide. The drive 
-was delicious. The road wound along the banks 
of the magnificent Elbe , the gently swelling hills, 
all laid out in vineyards, rising on our right; 
and though it was in November, tlie air was 
soft as summer. Retzsch, who had perceived 
oar approach from bis window, came out to 
meet us — took me under his arm as if we bad 
been friends of twenty years standing , and lea- 
ding me into his picturesque domicile, introduced 
me to bis wife- as pretty a piece of domestic 
poetry as one shall see in a summer's day. She 
was the daughter of a vine-dresser, whom Retzsch 
fell in love with while she was >et almost a 
chifd, and educated for his wife — at leasft so 
runs the tale. At the first glance I detected the 
original of that < ountenance which , more or less 
idealized, runs through all his representations of 
female youth and beauty : here was the model, 
both in feature and expression ; she smiled upon 
ns a most cordial welcome , regaled us with de- 
licious coffee and cakes prepared by herself , then 
taking up lier knitting sat down beside us; and 
while f turned over admiringly the beautiful de- 
signs with which her busband had decorated her 
album , the looks of veneration and love with 
which she regarded bim, and the expression of 
kindly, delighted sympathy with which she smi- 
led upon me , I shall not easily forget. As for 
the album itself, queens might have envied her 
such homage: and. what would not a dilettante 
collector have given for such a possession! 
I remember two or three of these designa which 
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mast serve to give an idea of the* rest :^lBjk. 
The good Genlos descending to bless liis wife.-*- 
Snd. Tlie birthday of his wife — a lovely female 
infant is asleep under a vine , which is wrea- 
thed round the tree of life; the spirits of the 
fuur elements are bringing votive gifts with which 
they endow her. drd. The Enigma of Human 
Jiife. The Genius of Humanity is reclining on 
the back of a gigantic sphinx , of which the fea- 
tures are averted ^ and partly veiled by 'a cloud ; 
he holds a rose half-withered in his hand, and 
looks op with a divine expression towards two 
butter Mc'S which have escaped from the chrysa- 
lis state, and are sporting above his head; at 
his feet are a dead bird and reptile— -emblemati- 
cal of sin and death. 4th. The genius of art, 
represented as a young Apollo , turns , with a 
melancholy , abstracted air , the handle of a bar- 
rel-organ , while Vulgarity , Ignorance , and FoUy 
listen with approbation ; meantime his lyre and 
his palette lie neglected at his feet, together 
with an empty purse and wallet : the mixture of 
pathos , poetry, and satire , in this Utile drawing, 
can hardly be described in words. 6th. Hope, 
represented by a lovely group of playful children, 
who are peeping under a hat for a butterfly, which 
they fancy they have caught, bat which has es' 
caped , and is hovering above their reach. €th. 
Temptation presented to youth and innocence by 
an evil spirit, while a good genius warns them 
to beware* In this drawing , the figures of the 
boy and girl, but more particularly of the latter, 
appeared to me of the most consommate and tou- 
ching beauty. 7th. His wife walking on a win- 
dy day; a BUflibeff of little sylpba are agitating 
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lier drapery, lifting the tresses of her hair, play- 
ing with her sash ; while another party have 
flown off with her hat, and are bearing it away 
in triamph. 

After spending three or four hours delightfully, 
we drove home in silence by the gleaming, mnr- 
muring river, and beneath the light of the 
silent stars. On a snbseqiient visit , Retzsch 
showed me many more of these delicious Phanta- 
sienj or fancies , as be termed them , — or more ' 
truly , little pieces of moral and lyrical poetry, 
thiown into palpable form, speaking in the uni- 
versal language of the eye to the universal heart 
of man. I remember , in particular , one of strik- 
ing and even of appalling interovst. The Genius 
of Humanity and the Spirit of Evil are playing 
at chess for the souls of men: the Genius of 
Humanity has lost to his infernal adversary some 
of his principal pieces , — love , humility , Inno- 
cence , and lastly , peace of mind ; — but he sttU 
retains foith, truth, and fortitude; and is sitting 
in a contemplative attitude, considering his next 
move; his adversary, who opposes him with 
pride , avarice , irreligion , luxury , and a host 
of evil passiims , looks at him with a Mephit- 
Jophttea^ expression, anticipating his devilish 
triumph. The pawns on the one side are pra- 
yers — on the other , doubt<t. A little behind 
stands the Angel of conscience as arbitrator. 
In this most exquisite allegory , so beautifully, 
so clearly conveyed to the heart, there lurked a 
deeper moral than in many a sermon. 

There was another beautiful little allegory of 
Love in the character of a Picklock, opening, 
or trying to open , a variety of albums, lettered, 
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tbe ''Human Heart , No. 1 ; Homan Heart , No. 2 \" 
wbile Pbilosophy ligbts bjin witb ber lanthorn. 
Tbere were besides many «»ther designs of eqaal 
poetry , beauty , and moral interest — I tbink , a 
wbole portfolio full of tbem. 

I endeavoured to persuade Retzscb tbat be 
could .not do better tban publish some of tbese 
exquisite Fancies , and when I left bim be enter- 
tained tlie idea of "^doing so at some future period. 
To adopt bis own language , tbe Genius of Art 
could not present to tbe Genius of Humanity a 
more deligbtful and a more profitable gift.* 
* * * * 

Tbe following list of German painters compre- 
bends tbose only whose worlds I bad an oppor- 
tunity of considering , and wbo appeared to me 
to possess decided merit. I migbt easily bave 
extended this catalogue to tbrice its length, had 
I included all tbose whose names were given to 
me as being distinguished and celebrated among 
their own countrymen. From Munich alone I 
brought a list of two hundred artists , and from 
other parts of Germany nearly as many more. 
But in confining myself to those whose productions 
I saw , I adhere to a principle which , after all 
seems to be tbe best — viz. never to speak but of 
what we know; and then only of the individual 
impression: it is necessary to know so many 
things before we can give , witb confidence , an 
opinion about any one thing ! 



* Siuce this was vrritten, In November 1833, Retzscli 
lias sent over to England a series of these Fancies for 
pabtication. 
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While the literary intercoarse between England 
and Germany increases every day, and a mutual 
esteem and understanding is the natural conse- 
quence of this approxiuiation of mind, there is a 
singular and mutual ignorance in all matters ap- 
pertaining to art , and consequently , a good 
deal of injustice and prejudice on both sides. 
The Germans were amazed and incredulous, 
when I informed them that in England (here are 
many admirers of art, to whom the very names 
of Schnorr , Overbeck , Ranch , Peter Hess, Wach, 
AVagenbauer, and even their great Cornelius, 
are unlcnown ; and I met with very clever , well- 
informed Germans , who had , by some chance, 
heard of 8ir Thomas Lawrence , and knew MWite- 
thing of Wilkie , Torner , and Martin , from the 
engravings after their works; who thought Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and his engraver Reynolds one 
and the same person; and of Cailcott , Landseer, 
Etty , and Hilton , and others of our shining 
lights , they knew nothing at all. I niust say, 
however , that they have generally a more just 
idea of English art than we have of German art, 
and their veneration for Flaxman , like their 
veneration for Shakspeare , is a sort of enthu- 
siasm all over Germany. Those who have con- 
templated the actual state of art, and compared 
the prevalent tastes and feelings in both countries, 
will allow that much advantage would * result 
from a better mutual understanding. We Eng- 
lish accuse the German artists of mannerism , oi 
a formal , hard , and elaborate execution , — a 
pedantic style of cimiposition and sundry other 
sins. The Qennans accuse us , iii ' return , of 
excessive coarseness and carelessness , a loeae 
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sketcby style of execution , and a general inat- 
tention to trutb of character.* '^Yoa English have 
no school of art/' was often said to me ; I could 
have replied — if it had not been a solecism in 
grammar — ''You Germans have too much school/' 
The ''esprit de secte," which in Germany has 
broken up their poetry , literature , and philo- 
sophy into schisms and schools, descends un- 
happily to art , and every professor , to use the 
Highland expression , has Ms (ail. 

At the same time, we cannot deny to the 
Germans the merit of great earnestness of feeling, 
and that characteristic integrity of purpose which 
they throw into every thing they undertake or 
perform. Art with them , is oftener held in ho- ^ 
nour , and pursued truly for its own sake , than 
among us: too many of our English artists con- ^ 
sider their lofty and noble vocation , simply as 
the means to an end, be that end fame or gain. 
Generally speaking, too, the German artists are 
men o(_su£erior coltivation , so that when the Cf ^ 
creative inspiration' falls upon them, the material 
on which to work is already stored up : ''nothing 
can come of Nothing," and the sun-beams des- 
cend in vain on the richest soil , where the. seed 
has not been sown. 

It is certain that we have not in England any 
historical painters who have given evidence of 
their genius on so grand a scale as some of the 
historical painters of Germany have recently done. 



* We liave among us a young German painter, (Theo- 
dor Ton Hoist,) who, uniting the exuberant enthusiasm and 
ricli imagination of his country , with a )ust appreciation of 
the style of English art, is likely to achieve great things. 

10* 
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We know that it is not tbe eenios, but tiie 
opportunity wbicli has been wanting , but we 
cannot ask foreigners to admit this, — they can 
only judge from results , and they must either 
suppose us to be without eminent men in tb^ 
higher walks of art, — or they must wonder , witb 
their magnificent ideas of the incalculable wealth 
of our nobles , the prodigal expenditure of our 
rulers , and tbe grandeur of our public institutions, 
that painting has not oftener been summoned In 
aid of her eldest sister architecture. On the 
other hand , their school of portraiture and lands- 
cape is decidedly inferior to ours. Not only have 
they no landscape painters who can compare 
with Calcott and Turner , but they do not appear 
to have imagined the kind of excellence achieved 
by tliese wonderful artists. I should say, gene- 
rally, that their most beautiful landseapen want 
atmosphere. I used to feel while looking at them 
as if I were in tbe exhausted receiver of an 
air-pomp. Of their portraits I have already spo- 
ken; the eye which has rested in delight upon 
one of Wilkie's or PhUlips's fine manly portraits, 
Cnot to mention Reynolds , Gaiwborough , Rom- 
ney , and Lawrence ,} cannot eajiily b^ recon- 
ciled to the hard , frittered manner of some of 
tbe most admired of the German painters; it is 
a difference of taste , which I will not call nar- 
tural, but national ; — tbe remains of the old gotblc 
'school which, as tbe study of Italian art lie- 
comes more diffused , will be modified or pass away. 
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HtSTORT. 

Peter Cornelius , born at Dasseldorf in 1778, 
was for a considerable time tlie director CPi'^si- 
dent} of tbe academy tbere, and is now tbe di- 
rector of tbe academy of art at Munjcb ; much 
of his time , however , is spent in Itaij. The 
Germans esteem him their best historical painter. 
He has invention, expression, and power, but 
appears to me rather deficient in the feeling of , 
beauty and tenderness. His grand works are the 
fresco paintings tn the Glyptothek at Munich , al- 
ready described. 

Friederich Overbeck^ born at Lubeck in 1789: 
he excels in scriptural subjects , which he treats 
with infinite grandeur and simplicity of feeling. 

Wilhelm Wach, born at Berlin in 1787: 
first painter to tbe king of Prussia and professor 
in the academy of Beilin: esteemed one of the 
best painters and most accomplished men in Ger- 
many. Not having visited Berlin , where his finest 
works exist , I have as yet seen but one picture 
by this painter — the head of an angel, at the 
palace of Peterstein , sublimely conceived , and 
most admirably painted. In tbe style of colour, 
in tbe singular combination of grand feeling and 
delicate execution, this picture reminded me of 
J^eonardo da Vinci. 

Professor Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld, bom 
at Leipsig in 1794.^ His frescos from tbe Nibe- 
lungen-Lied in the new palace at Munich have 
been already mentioned at length. 

Professor Heinrich Hesse , the frescos in. tbe 
Royal Chapel at Munich, already described. 

Wilhelm Tiachbeia, born at Heyna in 1761. 
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He is director of tbe academy at Naples , and 
bigbly celebrated. He must not be confounded 
with bis uncle , a mediocre artist , wbo was the 
court painter of Hesse-Casselt, and whose pictu- 
res swarm in all tbe palaces there. 

Philip Veit, of Frankfort — fresco painter. 

Joseph Schlottbauer , professor of historical and 
fresco painting at Munich. CI believe this artist 
is dead. He held a high rank.) 

Clemens Zimmermann, now employed in the 
new palace at Munich, where he takes a high 
rank as painter, and is not less distinguished by 
his general information , and his frank and amia- 
ble character, 
t Moritz Retzsch of Dresden. 

Professor Vogel , of Dresden , principal painter 
to the king of Saxony. He paints in fresco anil 
history, but excels in portraits. 

Stieler, of Munich, court painter to the king 
of Bavaria , esteemed one of the best portrait 
painters in Germany. 

Goetzenberger , fresco painter. He is employed 
in paining the University Hall at Bonn. 

Eduard Bendemann , of Berlin. I saw at tbe 
exhibition of the Knnstverein at Dusseldorf, a 
fine picture by this painter — **The Hebrews in 
Kxile." 

**Bf the waters of Babjlon tve «at down and wept.** 

The colouring I thought rather hard , but the con- 
ception and drawing were in a grand style. 

Lessing, of Wartenberg. Unquestionably one 
of the most eminent painters of the present day ; 
no less unrivalled in his historical compositions 
than exquisitely correct in his landscapes. 
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Wilbelm Scbadow, director of tbe academy at 
Dnsseldorf. ' 

Hetzscb of Stattgardt. 

Tbe brothers Riepenbausen , of Gottingen , re- 
sident at Rome. Tbey are celebrated for tbeir 
designs of tbe pictures of Polygnotas, as descri- 
bed by Pausanius. 

Koebler. He exbibited at tbe Kanstverein at 
Dnsseldorf a picture of ^'Rebecca at tbe well," 
very well executed. 

£mst Forster , of Altenburg , employed in tbe 
palace at Municb. Tbis clever young pamter 
married tbe daugbter of Jean Paul Fredeiic Ricbter. 

Gassen , of Coblentz ; Hiltensberger , of Sua* 
bia ; Hermann , of Dresden ; Foltz , of Bingen ; 
Kauibacb, of Municb; Eugene Neurentber, of 
Municb ; Wilbelm ROckel , of Scbleissbeim ; Von 
Scbwind , Q believe of Municb} : Wilbelm Lin- 
denscbmidt, of Mayence. All tbese painters are 
at present in tbe service of tbe king of Bavaria. 

Julius Hubner of Breslaw — portraits; Greven, 
of Cologne — portraits. 

Alfred Rethel, of Aix-la-Cbapelle. A young 
artist of distingoisbed talent. His sketcbes to 
a collection of Traditions of tbe Rbine, publisbed 
by Jugel at Frankfort, are executed in a most 
masterly style. 

SMALL SUBJECTS AND CONVERSATION 
PIECES. 

Peter Hess,, of Municb, one of tbe most 'emi- 
nent painters in Germany. In his choice of sub- 
jects be reminded me sometimes of Eastlake , and 
sometimes of Wilkie, and bis style is rather in 
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Wilfcie'8 first manner. His pictures are fall of 
spirit J truth , and character. 

Dominique Quaglio, of Monich. Interiors, 4rc. 
He also pnks very high : lie reminds me of Fraser. 

Major' General von Heydeck, of Munich, an 
amateur painter of merited celebrity. In the col- 
lection of M. de Klenze , and in the Leuchten** 
herg Gallery , there are some small battle pieces, 
scenes in Greece and Spain, and other subjects 
by vqn Heydecli, very admirably painted. ' 

F. Mailer of Cassel. At the exhibition at Dus- 
seldorf I saw a picture by this artist,'' A rustic 
bridal procession in the Campagna ," painted with 
a freedom and lightness of pencil not common 
among the German artists. 

Pliiddeman , of Colberg. 

T. B. Sonderland, of Dusseldorf. Fain and 
merrymalcings. 

H. Rustige. The same subjects. Both are go«a 
artists. 

H. Kretzschmar, of Pomeranla. His picture of 
''Little Red Ridinghood ," CRothkAppchen ,3 at 
the Kunstverein, at Dusseidorf, has great merit 

Adolf Schrdtter, Rustic scenes in the Datch 
manner. 

Brothers Lasinsky of Coblentz. The elder is a 
very clever Landscape painter, and the younirer 
an historical painter of considerable merit. Tlie 
Rhenish sketcli-book published by the former con- 
tains a beautiful collection of views of the sce- 
nery of the Rhine. C^rankfort C. Jngel.) 

LANDSCAPE. 

Dahl, a Norwegian settled at Dresden', es- 
teemed one of the best Landscape painters in 
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Germany, There is 8 very fine s^a-piece by this 
artist in the possession of tfa^ Countet^ \on See- 
bach at Dresden , with , however , all the charac- 
teristic peculiarities of the German schooL 

jr. D. Passavant , of Frankfort. 

Friedrich , of Dresden , one of the most poet" 
icai of the German landscape painters. He is 
rather a mannerist in colour, lilie Turner, but 
in the opposite excess: his genius revels in gloom, 
as that of Turner revels in light. 

Professor von Diliis, of Munich. 

Max Wagenbauer, of Munich. He is called 
most deservedly , the German Paul Potter. 

Jacob Dorner, of Munich. A charming pain- 
ter; perhaps a little too minute in his finishing. 

Catei, of Dusseldorf. Scenes on the Mediter- 
ranean. This painter resides chiefly in Italy; but 
in the collection of M. de Kienze I saw some 
admirable specimens of his works. 

Rothman, of Heidelberg. I saw some pic- 
tures and sketches by this young painter, full of 
genius and feeling. 

Fries, of Munich , a young painter of great 
promise. He put an end to his own life, while 
I was at Munich , in a fit of delirium , caused by 
fever, and was very generally lamented. 

Wilhelm Schirmer, of Juliers, an exceedingly 
fine landscape painter. 

Andreas Achenbach , of Dusseldorf: he has also 
great merit. 



There are several female artists in Germany, 
of more or less celebrity. The Baroness von 
Freyberg Cborn Electrina Stuntz) holds the first 
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trank in original* talent She resides near Mmdch, 
hot no longer paints professionailsr. 

Zbe Coontess Julie ton Egloffstein bas also the 
rare gift of original and creative genins. 

Loise Sidlar, of Weimar; Madlle. de \¥uikel 
and Madame de J^qaeyssie, of Dresden, are dis- 
tinguished inv their art. The two latter are ex- 
qnisite copists. 

In architeeture, Leo von Klenze and Professor 
Girtner , of Munich ; and Heideloff of Naremberg, 
are deservedly celebrated in Germany. 

The most distinguished sculptors in Germany 
are Christian Ranch, and Cbristian Priedrich 
Tieck , of Berlin ; Johan Heinrich von Dannecker 
of Stnttgardt; Schwanthaier, Eberbardt, Bandel, 
Kircbmayer, Mayer, all of Munich; Reitschel of 
Dresden; and Imhoff, of Cologne. Those of their 
works which I had an opportunity of seeing have 
been mentioned in the course of these sketches. 
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